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ENGLISH MIVEKSITIES. 




FROM EUZABBTH'S DBATH TO THE REVOLUTION. 



f 191. Inirodueiary RmarkSf 

CSoNTRARY to the prevaOing opinion, we believe 

the darkest and bloodiest traits of the Stuart period 
to have their origin from au earlier date^ and to 
baye been inherited firom ihe Elizabethall age. In 
James I. was combined almost every weakness 
certain to incapacitate a Sovereign even under 
fEiYorable circumstanoes : we cannot therefore be 
surprised, that instead of heafing the complicated 
evils which descended to bim with the crown, 
he only increased them. Uis nobler and more 
nnfortimate snccessor imdertook a task which a 
cleverer head and strenger band conld not have 
carried safe through. But it is not cur part to 

▼OL. XX. ' B . 




CHAPTEE IX. 
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uufold these matters in detail: we must content 
onrselTes with showing how the general history of 
the nation dnring the period cyf the Stuarts bean 
upon that of the Universities ; which may be called 
their eztemal» m oppositioii to their internal history . 



£XTBRNAL UlSTORY. 

The externa! aspect of the tlmes was decidedly 
fiiTorable to the Utiiversiti^. Important acces- 
sions to their wealth were gained, and no serions 
permanent loss occurred, even dnring the Qyil 
Wars : while any temporary embarrassments which 
they feit were not unsalutary to their spiritual and 
moral life. Thongh attacked in many points, they 
all along retained favor and S5mapathy among the 
powerful and the opulent. Indeed, after all the 
events of past English history» there was no fear 
that the ruling powers shonld pay too little atten- 
tion to them : the dauger was of too much and 
injudicious intermeddling. 

i 192. Favors of James 1. to the Universities. 

Not to dwell on the general monarchal policy of 
the Stuarts, the pedantic vanity of James I. made 
that Royal smatterer look upon the Universities as 
playthings for his houis of idleness. Most of his 
freqnent interferences» prodnced only a temporary 
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or a hnrtfol eflfect. Bat he confixined to them all 

their well-earned privileges, and bestowed oii thcra 
the Parliamefitarj/ Franchise, with all Church pa- 
tnmage which was m Roman Catholie hands. 

The former donadon at first was not valued. 
Its value was seen afterwards, wheu the powers of 
the Uouse of Commons were enlaiged : Indeed this 
Yeary measüTe may be looked upon as one of the 
earliest Symptoms of its exteuding claims. The 
end proposed was, to defeud in Parliameut the 
rights and interests of the Uniyersities : which was 
more and more needed, as the Universities became 
more decidedly temporal eorporations aud lost their 
ecdesiastical character. That at ürst they did not 
themselves attach mach Talne to this species of 
guarantee, may be ascribed to the natural prejudice 
against every thing new ; or perhaps rather to the 
experience, that less zeal is to be expected firom 
ordinary delegates than ürom extraordinary Patrons, 
won by gratitude or prompted by an in ward calling.* 

Be that as it may; the Universities were fkr 
better pleased with the other present: foir, by 
reason of the great number of Catholie Noncon- 
formists among the Provincial uobility and gentry« 
the revennes of the Umyenaities, and the means of 
proyiding for those attached to them, were thereby 
greatly increased.f 

* See Note (42) at the eod. Oxford toking the Southern 

t The Privilege is of the year and Cambhdge the Nortfaem 

1606. This present was dividcd countiea. 

between the two Universities, 
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These are the only traces of Royal liberality, of 
which the Universities have to boast from the 

Stuarts : if that iudecd may ])e termed liberality, 
which costs the giver nothing. James however 
was on that account the more oondescenduig to- 
ward the Universities in Iiis own person. He 
honored Oxford with a visit as early as 1605, aud 
Cambridge in J 615. In both instances the Univer- 
sities did thdr utmost to express their attachment 
and respect, after the usual fashiou, in academic 
festivities, amusemeuts and solemnities of every 
kind.* Yet the personal commnnications of the 
Universities with this Monarch were by no nieans 
couüned to these ceremonial Visits : for he favored, 
and even reqnired as often as possible, a direct 
interconrse, both by word of month and by writing, 
with the local Ileads of the Universities, and was 
very fond of having the most insignificant as well 
as the most important bnsiness snbmitted to the 
wisdom of the British Solomon. Even upon his 
£rst arrival iu England^ he gave orders that as 
often as he came near to dther of the Universities 
(espedally when at Abingdon or Newmarket) the 
Chaneellor and some of the Heads of the Colleges 
should wait upon him and lay before him an 
aoconnt of the University affurs. In fyucst, there 

* James was notoriüuslywant- he was alanned : but when SB» 

ing iu the commonest of kingly sured that it was their manner 

qualities ; personal courage. of applauding. he feit himfielf 

When lecdved by tbe OzÜnrd mudi flatteied. 
acholan vnüi a " rode mumrar," 
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are still eztant nnmerous letters in the King^s own 
bandwriting ooncerning similar matters. 

( 193. On the earl^f part of Charles the Firsfs 

Charles I. was hindered, alike by bis truly Royal 
feelings and by the cares of bis govemmenty fcom 
being equally liberal witb sucb marks of bis Royal 
favor. He was not however behindhand in for- 
warding objects advantageous to the Uuiversities 
and more wortby of bimself. Besides bis presence 
in Oxford when driven tbither by political tronbles, 
be took care to make the solemu visit to the Uui- 
yerntiesy wbicb they now began to daim as a sort 
of rigbt irom every crowned bead. Tbe snpreme 
direction of aeademic affairs feil therefore again 
more into tbe bands of tbe Chancellor, wbo (ac- 
cording to costom now long establisbed) was elected 
for life* from the most distinguished men in the 
country, and made use of bis position, wheu neces- 
sary, to mediate witb tbe King. In tbis critical 
period tberefore, it was of tbe greatest importance 
to both the Universities, that the patronage of Ox- 
ford sbould be conbded (as under Henry YIII. and 
Elizabetb) to tbe most inflnential of tbe Royal 
favorites. The successor of Wolsey and Leicester 
was tbe well knowu cbampion and martyr for 

* Yet tuch an appcuntment " for life" coidd mean under the cir- 
cumstances of the timcs nothmg more, than» as long as tiie &Tor 
of the King or of fortune lastet« 

■ 
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Stuart* despotism, Archbishop Laud. Land was 
appointed Chanoellor iu 1630 :t but at a mach 
earlier period he exerdsed (as we shall see here- 
after) a very decided influence upon academic 
affairs. Such protection as his was highly to be 
desired, at a time when the ecdesiastical and 
polical quarrels were daily growing fiercer. This 
exasperation was feit by the Universities, more par- 
ticularly in the democratic spirit of the town popu- 
lation ; who stirred np anew all the old pointa of 
oontestl agaiust the acadeuiic rights aud privileges. 



4 194. The rmng power of the incensed Parliament 
he^ins to he feit in Oxford. 

As long as the Royal power was able to defend 
itself, the Universities did not err in relying upon 
its protection against such attacks. But this pro- 
tection was bought at the expence of committing 
the Universities as partizans in the Royal cause. 



♦ [©c§ @tuörtfd)cn Ä5ni.q- 

^limS. — It ib aj)prchendcd that 
OUT Author employs tlie word 
Royalty or Monarekf to mean» 
unlimited Royal power: a sense 
which ncithcr of the Engligh 
terms will bear.] 

t His predeceisor (appointed 
in tlie year 1617) was tliat 
Barl of Pembroke, who was the 
objcct of the celebmted Shake- 
spcrian sonnet : a fact which 
has been proved beyond all 
dottbt by Boaden (on the sonnetB 
of Shakespeare« 1837). Laud's 



successor was the son of thiB 
Lord Pembroke. 

X Wood mentions several oc- 
oorrenoes of the kind whidi 
however offer no further inter- 
cst. Tliey were but feeble re- 
petitions of the conflicts of the 
fourteenth Century. Not tbat 
there was any want of snooes- 
sors to such raen as Wells and 
Bereford. Indeed Wood teils 
US of a caitiff wbo swore u})on 
the Bible etemal eomity to the 
Unhrenity: bat the genenl 
BMsaea were tamer. 
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and thus drawiug on themselves the distrust aud 
anger of the opposite party. When therefore the 
muted democratic forces of Church and 8tate fonnd 
a leader in the Lower House, and assumed an atti- 
tnde more menaeing to the throne ; the Universi- 
ties also b^an to feel ha poweifol inflnence. This 
was the more inevitable, as thcre was in their own 
bofiom a formidable minority, which just as uatu- 
nüly sought to the Cüommons for sopport» as the 
majority did to the Royal and Efnseopal power. 

The conflict heightened when the Parliament 
made its attack npon Laad« appohiting indeed a 
Gommittee of themselves for an ezpress inqniry 
into bis conduct toward the Uuiversities. This 
Gommittee was ready enough to assume authority 
Over academic afißEurs, and was eagerly wdoomed 
by the Oxford Pmitans. In this way, they snc- 
ceeded in 1642 in carrying the election of the Earl 
of Pembroke as Chancellor. 

S 195. PoHHcal Fever in the Gawnsmen, eepecially 
of Oxford. Aj^ology for their conäuct. 

So zealons a part did the gownsmen take in 
public affairs, that once more^ though on a smaller 
Scale« the old populär snperstition was verified« that 
Oxford conflicts were ommons of national revolu- 

tion. Land himself, in one passage, expresses him- 
self in strong terms upon the activity of party- 
politics at Oxford. Nothing/* says he« **can be 
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transacted in the State, withoot its being immedU 
ately winnowed in the Parliaments of the Scholars." 
In January 1641, a oontest of no slight violence 
raged in the streets of Oxford ; and again as in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were ruug the 
fiital alarm-bells of St. Mary's and St. Martinas. 

Before long, the Civil War, thns prefignred, really 
broke out: when instantly, uuhesitatingly, both 
Uuiversities took a decided part in the couflict, in- 
compatible as it was with the genume academie 
character. Bnt the co-operation and the sympathy 
between the Universities and the State had been 
long too intense for the former to be passive, nor 
was either of the too great parties disposed to allow 
them to remain neutral. It is then an entire mis- 
apprehension of the case to condemn them by an 
abstract Standard. We^allow that in the general, 
Universities ought not to play any politieal part; 
but it may be iuevitable : in which case we must 
not cavil becaose they are not nentral$ but we 
mnst applaud, if (as to the honor of the English 
Universities at this crisis it must be avowed) they 
display such right sentiments as the times allow. 
We are nnable therefore to feel any sympathy with 
the condnct of Lord Pembroke, then Chancellor 
of Oxford, a zealous Parliamentarian : who, in 
1642, when the Oxonians daimed bis official inter- 
cession, replied with cool contempt : If yon bad 
contained yourself within the decent and modest 
bounds of a University, yon might justly have 
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challenged me, if I had not performed the duty of 
a Cbancellor, &c.*'* This really meant: *'If yon 
had espoosed the same party as I, I wonld have 
been your representative with it, now that it has 
the iqiper hand : bat sliioe yon have taken another 
roady yoo must manage for y(nirselYe8.'*t 

§ 196. Nebk emuhici of the UmvenUies m the 

Civil War. 

In the midst of embarrassment, and with great 
sacrifiee, the majority of the academidans dkplayed 
an vnshaken attachment to the piinciples, polttical 

and ecclesiastical, which they had so long and so 
frequently eiqpressed. Such .conduct» in the sun- 
shme of Royal and eodeenastical favor had no 
merit, and was exposed at once to evil interpreta- 
tion, and to the real stain of flattery and servile 
egotism. Bot during the troubled times of the 
civil warS) in face of the destroying lightnings of 
the ruling Demoeraey, it assnmed an elevated atti- 
tade of the highest moral worth4 

* EUis's Letters, iii. 301. l The academic Royalists did 

t It may be intcresting to not intend, any more than the 

some to leam, that the first majority of that party, to com- 

tiBoe of corporate interferenoe bst for an unliiiiitod despotnm ; 

of the Englush Universities in yet is dear that their victory 

political affair?, is to be found would neccssarily have Icd to 

in a Petition for the preservation that. Just iis little did the raa- 

of Bishops, Cathcdrals, &c., iorit^ of the adhcrents of the 

against ODO presented to Parlia- raiimiieiitary party dram at 

ment in 1641, on tbe oppoaite fint of a Repablic, altfaaugfa the 

aide. coone tfaey pmaned neoeanrily 
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The first occasion on which the Universities took 
an acthre pait in the CSvü War, was npon the 

receipt of a letter frora the King, intreating pecu- 
niary help. It was dated from York, in July 1642 ; 
shorüy äfiter he had raised the Royal Standard. 
This demand was complied with, both in Oxford 
and Cambridge, alike by the Uuiversity and by all 
the Colleges. Theyaentto the King* all thdrready 
money and all their artieles of yalue, precious for 
the most part not only on account of their intrinsic 
Worth in silver, gold and jewels, and as works of 
Bxt, hat as presents and tokens of honor and res- 
pect. So deeisive a Step having exposed them to 
the vengeauce of the Parliameut ; the academic 
popnlation was armed and organissed» to protect 
them from a amp de mam^ on the part of the 
Town-Puritans. This at least was the case in 
Oxford, which, from its position in the centre of 
the South of England, and by its mifitary advan- 
tages, was a particularly important place at this 
crisis. Cambridge lay more on one side, and only 
foUowed the blas given. Besides, the adherents of 

tended thither. Both sides first original position of things. But 

proceeded from positive and his- how the same errors can be 

torical principlcs, relatively jus- made by Historians, some of 

tifiable, but unfurtunately iu whüm, if not very profound, arc 

tbeir ibiCbcr devetopoieiit m- yet very wdi lead, is surprising, 

trinsicallyintolendile. Nor cm tiiough not perhaps incx[)licable. 

it be a matter of surprise that * llie Cambridge ofFcring feil 

thcre were at that time many for the grcater jinrt iiito the 

most honorablc men on both haiuls of the Parhameutary 

ades who deceived themselves troops. 
in many ways respecting this 
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the Parliamentary party were far more nnmerotis 
in Cambridge; which prerented that Unnrenity 

from taking so decided an attitude. Nevertheless, 
cat off from the Royal Army and menaeed by the 
town popolation» the gownsmen conld not have 
resisted a serions attack, even if more experienced 
iu war and better provided: accordingly^ m the 
aatamn of 1642^ the city was occapied witfaout 
bloodshed by ihe Parliamentary troops.* Oxford, 
however, soon obtained yet greater importance in 
the Royal causei when, after the defeat at Edgehill 
in Novemberf 1642, the King himaelf establidied 
bis Court and Camp tbere. In this eonfiision, the 
intellectual vocation of the University was of course 
ntterly lost. Its bmldings in part were given np 
to the King and bis retinne, and to the PSnriiament 
which shortly after met tbere ; in part they were used 
for military purposes and preparations, in which 
the beider inhabitants took share. In ihe foUowing 
ycar, when the events of the war had takeu the 
King and his army from Oxford, the city was again 
oocopied by the adherents of the Parliamentary 
party. Bat when Ihe nnfortnnate events of this 
and the two following years had deprived the King 
of ahnest all his other points of defence^ and even 
pkees of refoge, he again retnmed to Oxford ; to 

* For further detail» rcspect- nppendix.) Much may be found 

ing these eveuts I refer my also m Clarendon and other well 

leaiden boUi to Wood's great 1uK>wn «Hneesof inlbnnatioD. 
work and more especially to his f [English books call it Oo- 

Autobiography in " Caii Vindi- tober 28, (OU Style.)] 
ose Ozon :" ed. Uearoe, (vol. ii. 
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which thie houor was reserved of becomiDg one of 
the last bnlwarks of the lost cause. In fact, not 

until the Kiiig had fallen iuto the haiids of his 
enemies, and every hope of serving him had dis- 
appeared, was Oxford given np to the Barl of 
Essex, Commander of the Parliamentary forces. 

$19/. Candition of the Universities after the victofy 

of the Parliament. 

When Republicanism in Church and State was 
established, and armed Opposition of the Royalists 

had ceased, a comparative quiet ensued, aud greater 
safety for individoal interests. The most serious 
trials however now commenced for the UniversitieSy 
as scientific and still semi-ecclesiastical Ck)rporatioDs. 
Düring the struggle, they had not apprehended 
formal and permanent change. Their greatest dis- 
tress was the» looked npon as temporary : sorrow 
for outward losses and min, — infiicted by enemies 
from spite, by friends from uecessity, — might be 
overoome: and if the Royal arms had triumphed, 
all would have returned of itself to the old Channel, 
excepting inevitable changes of persons. But they 
funo had to dread, not merely temporary vengeance, 
bat permanent organic revolntion. The feelings 
and opinions theu workiug, Warrant the belief that 
not only the most sweeping changes in the Univer- 
sities, bat even their total abolition, were among 
the possible results of the crisis. But uearly every 
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astHiaxit for powar reoognized the vafaie of leaniiiig 

and of learned insHtalioiui ; wliile tbe iew moro 
emiuent men who were indifferent or ill-disposed 
to them, were ashamed to arow it pablidy, lest it 
ahoidd expoee them to scorn and injure thcir 
political prospects. Tbe Puritans theraselves more- 
OYer had a minority, as we have seen, which al- 
thoQgfa small in Oxford, was Tery consideiable in 
Cambridge; and not a few of these commanded 
influenae and respect even beyond the bounds of 
academic life. Many of them had even taken np 
arms in the Pnritan canse, as thdr academic oppo- 
nents had done for the other. This minority now 
sought to establisb itself as a majority, and thus to 
represent the Univendties: in which work the 
State saw it best to help them. Indeed it was no 
new case ; the same bad occurred abready at eacb 
stage of the Reformation. 

An attempt was first made, to indnce the hostiie 
majority to renouuce tbeir former principles. The 
Universities were called upon, in September 1646^ 
to combine in the well known nnion of the Solemn - 
League and Govenant/' which comprehended au ab- 
juration of all monarchal and high Churcb princi- 
ples.* In Cambridge« the more decided of the 

* I am aware that the parlia- things and not of names. The 

mentary nilers of the year 1 646 simpUcity of jieople's vicws upon 

still called theraselves RoyjUists, this subject may be seen by a 

and looked upon the decided passage in Dyer, where Brjnuie's 

Repiddicaiis as rtaey dangerous teatimoiiy aa to ibe Royal pre* 

opponenti. We apeak Mie of logative müi napeet to the 
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opposite party, as early as the year 1643, shortly 
afber the breakiiig out of the Gi^il War, had been 

either formally expelled by a Visitation,* or removed 
in other ways : and the rest were not likely to op> 
pose the aooeptance of the Ck>vena]it. In Oxford, 
on the contrary, Pnritans and indeed neutral per- 
sona had been driven out, while the Royalists were 
masters: and after the surrender, Royaliats alone 
had to be dealt with. 

It was soon evident that it was not a question 
only of individual views but also of corporate spirit : ' 
and if we call to mind the probable penury of an 
ejeeted academician, and the dangers for life and 
limb from a fanatical mob and army, we cannot ' 
take it amisa of Oxford, that ahe looks back upon 
that crina wiäi pride. Whatever ahame was in- 
curred, when she pandered to the lusts of Henry 
VIII., it may be regarded as fülly expiated by her 
condoct on this occasion. When called upon by 
Parliamentary Commissioners to subscribe the cove- 
nant, the ordinances and the oath of union, the 
Univeraity handed-in a protest (which had been 
almost unanimously aocepted in füll Gonvoca» 
tion) setting forth the reasons, moral, theological, 

Viäitation of the Univeraitiea is Parliament have best right to 

redaBthatofaiiiiovreltoijndU vialt, &o." [It will aftarmads 

and yet what is the mean- be eeen that Che author holda 

ing of these words ? " The par- England at present to be, not a 

liament itself is the true real monarchy, but a repubhc] 

fownder and estabhsher of both * Amon« these were as many 

UiiiiwaHi eB. &c., therefore Ab aa twdva Headi of Colleges. 
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ecdesiastical and poliücal» which foroed it, aa a 

matter .of conscience^ to refose the required sig- 
natures.* 

The oonaeqneooes of this boldnesa mnst have 
been fereieen. A Fteliamentary IHaitatioii was 

appointed ; and, as the Universities refused to ac- 
knowledge it, without a reservation for the Royal 
prerogadve and for the ri^ts and piivü^;eB of the 
University, the Vice-Chancellor Fell and seine others 
of the more influential members were summoned to 
appear before the P^liament ; and npon repeating 
theirrefnaaly were pntnnder artest. This Visitation 
lasted for more than a year (tili October 1648) ^^ ith 
varioos iuterruptions, since it was requisite to be- 
dege and storm each College sqparately. Bnt in 
fine, the bolder and more decided opponents were 
expelled, waverers were intimidated, and the adhe- 
rents of the party in power were introdoced into 
the ¥Bcant posts. No neeesdty however was foond 
for any essential change in the academic constitu- 
tion^ regulatioDS or discipline, Any outward cere- 
monies whidi seemed in too dose affinity with the 
Episeopal Chnrch, were qnietly set aside, or die- 
appeared. The permanence of these results was 
certainly menaoed by the nnsettled State of the 
snpreme govamment: for the spirit of the new 
University rulers coincided, in truth, but little with 
many of the views and interests, which were stn^* 
gUng for mastory in the State: and it became 

* See Note (43) at the end. 
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doabtfol whether a new reform would be confined 
to mere change of men. This fear however, van- 

ished, when CromwelFs firm band seized the heim 
of the Republic. He promised and gave the Uni- 
▼ernties hia dedded protection, the moment they 
recognised his power. Cromwell, like the sove- 
reigns whose power he now wielded, looked upon 
a solemn visit to the Universitiea as his right and 
daty. Upon this occasion, together with several 
of his old comrades in bettle, he was lionored with 
the academic dignities: and in 1650 he did not 
soom to aceept the Chancellorship of Oxford to 
which he had beeu elected.* 

f 198. The Umvemtie» ander CharUe II. 

The death of Cromwell and the restoration of 
the Stuarts in 1659, naturally introdoced a reac- 
tion, by which personal interests were injured ; bnt 
it did not proceed to any revolution in the cstab- 
lished academic Constitution: nor can it surprise 
US that Republican Martyrs» every where rare, were 
rarest at the Universities. Yet, however sincerely 
the University of Oxford, after Cromwell's death, 
or in his later years, may have desired the retum 
of the exUed d3niasty, her leading men were inevi- 
tably expelled by the Restoration. It was hard to 
reject the daims of those who had been driven out 
as Royalists in 1646, and now demanded to be 

* See Note (44) at the ead. 
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ranstated. In ftct, the Reston&tion 80011 set itself 

in direct Opposition to the views of many of its Pro- 
moters ; and adopted the despotic priuciples which 
faad originally excited and to a great degree justified 
the populär resistauce. This was especially the 
case in the sphere of the Church. Without auy 
fresh and violent measnresy the re-establishment of 
the oaths introdaced under James I. was enough to 
eject from the Universities many of those who had 
entered in 1646* The Act of Uniformity in 1 662 
did the rest Although in this, as in all nmilar 
cases, those who sacrificed their worldly iuterests 
vfere amongst the mo8t honorable members of the 
Universities^ this was compensated by^the retam of 
those who had become martyrs in the former cri- 
tieal period.f Gratitude demands our mentioniug 
with r^grety that onr ezcellent Wood — without 
whoee laborioos and steady notices it woold have 
been impossible to write a History of the £ng- 
lish UniverntieB — was, at least indirectly, a yictun 
of the Restoraüon, althongh a most zealons Ro3ral- 
ist. Some severe expressions made use of by him 
respecting the Chancellor» Clarendon» were taken 
np as a **remling of great personagea:^ and Wood 
was deprived of his Fellowship and expelled from 
the University. Proofs of the truth of his Statements 

* The rc-cstablishment of all 1660. (v. Dyer.) 
the Statutes and regiüationg, as t letalis may be found in 

ÜuEj had exiflted hefbn the A^liffe, Salmon, and in Wciod's 

Usurpation, was ordered hy a Biography. 
Royal letterctf the GÜiFeliniuy, 

▼OL II. c 
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were of course not allowed to be adduced : and 
Wood in his old age learnt, at the cost of his 
worldly fortiinesy what he might have long before 
learnt at a cheaper rate, had his calliug to History 
been less strong; namely, que toutes les verit^ 
ne sanipas bannes ä dire," 

Nothing seemed now to stand in the way of 
the successful progress of the Universities. Their 
rights and Privileges were confirmed : and agiünst 
the Town, they were established with energy and 
efFect. The Universities had suflFered no great 
outward loss, and were certain to make fresh 
accumnlations of wealth, from the sense of their 
importance ever increasing among the political 
and ecclesiastical leaders. Towards the Crown 
they resumed ihm old relation; which, consider- 
ing the eharaoter and habits of the Court and 
King, raight have brought a new moral and in- 
tellectual danger to the Universities. Hi^pily, a 
preservativewasfbundin theevilitsdf. Gratitude, 
it is well known, was not among the weaknesses of 
the last Stuarts ; and the Universities had no rea- 
son to fear too much remembrance from the Court ; 
whatever may have been the claims,* at least 
of Oxford. A Court^ not only devoid of all that 
was praiseworthy and honorable, but not serious 
enough to pursue even petty self-interest con- 
sistently^ could not feel any endoring and wise 

* The ment, however, of tlie (Mord juSekm de tokmm/eedtraHone 
of 1646 was reoogmaed by a decne of Buliammt ia 1665. 
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intereat in academical conoerns. The Universities 

therefore enjoyed the advantage (inestimable under 
the circumstances) of being left much more to 
themselves* thaii had l>eeii the caae rince the be- 
guming of the Refonnaticm. 

4 199. Staie of the UmoersUies under James II, 

The Position of things under James II. took a 
perfectly different form. As previoosly, by the 
OTerthromr of Royalty, the democratic element had 
been allowed to unfold its extreme tendeiicy ; so, 
after the restoration, Royalty reached that extreme 
point, which combined Abaolutism with Catholi- 
cism. It 18 wdl known how the dynasty isolated 
itself, aud withdrew its roots from out of the na- 
tbnal soü, — how it was at last deserted eveii by 
those who were ready to follow it every where ex- 
eept to come under the yoke of Rome : and how, 
finally« it was crushed like rotten firoit by the first 
sllght bk>w from withontf 

* Hub lemark is miöeet to i l nccd not here inquire, 

a very considerable "more or whether the fall of the Stuarts 

less/' In Dyer's Privileges we would have taken place, with- 

find ten royal ordinaiices du- out that exteraal Impulse; or 

ring the five and twenty yeara' whether, in spite of this inter- 

idgn oif duales n. Most prob- ferenee, perhiqw even in oonse* 

fliUy BO moro were iisoed, ae qucnce of a national reaction 

there is no reason to suppose brought about by it, James II. 

that they were either lost or might liave preserved his tlirone. 

destroyed, as was the case So wonderful a power exists in 

wiäi esiliar ones dnring tiie Royalty, tbatacriab is hanOy 

distmHbanoes ivitb tbe Towns- imagiTiable, in wfaich a dynasty 

people. Biß, might not still be saved hy one 
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It is perhaps less well known that Oxford was 
one of the spots where the oppositioii €rst declared 

itself, and that in a most decided shape^ although 
with the tttmost possihle reserve. It would be un- 
jnst to seek herein a reproach to the University for 
apostacy from the principles of passive obedience, 
which it had perhaps, iu earlier instances, stodied 
more zealously, and applied more eagerly to the 
coiulemnation of others, than was either necessary 
or praiseworthy. On the contrary, an occasion 
was obtmded npon it of practically interpreting the 
principle in the exceptions, which are the more 
presupposed in every rule, the more uuconditionally 
the mle is expresBed. Certainly neither the Qxo- 
nian Royalists nor any* others ever thonght that the 
duty of passive obedience was to exclude the right 
or duty of at least passive Opposition to open viohu 
tions of right on the part of the legitimate anthori- 
ties. They had not perhaps determined very nicely 
the limits of active and passive Opposition. It was 
a Problem which they had never taken in hand ; 
for who of them ever thought, that they, even 
themselves^ might possibly come into this collision 
with the l^tunate dynasty ! And yet the conflict 

angle truly Royal action, or * [Our author appcars hardly 
even word, of its Hcad. If correct licrc. The demand of 
ever such meanb are used and Ship Moncy on the part of King 
fall, it iä no merc isolated Chance, Charles 1. was notoriously un- 
bat u tile last reaaltoftliewhole kwful; yet tiie Bojifiati lidd 
complication cf weaknesses, aiiis, Hampden to be an imloyBl anb- 
and distresses, which bioiiglit ject for Ofqpoaing it.] 
the dynasty to auch a paaa. 
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was unavoidable, f rom the momeiit that the dynasty 
made itself the instnimeiit of a Gatbolicrestoratioii, 
which naturally would set the greatest value on all 
Umversity-patronage. Withoot going into details, 
we vnH only offer the foUowing remarks upon ihese 
occurreuces.* 

As early as the year 1679^ when a Parliament 
was held in Oxford, Symptoms were shown of more 
than common excitement, even among the gowns- 
meiiy against the then Duke of York and his Papist 
foUowers. The same feelings soon after (in 1683) 
exhibited themselves, upon the subjeet of Constitn- 
tional Monarchy, iu a solemn judgment^ delivered 
by the Unirersity against the despotie principles 
defended by Hobbes in his Leviathan ; while^ at the 
same time, it rejected the principles of certaiu 
Republican Presbytenans and of certain Jesuit 
writers. Yet, as a sort of echo of its wariike spirit 
in lG45j it allowed some bodies of horse, under the 
command of Fellows of Colleges, to joiu the Royal 
troopSy in qaelling the insnrrectionary Usurpation 
of the Duke of Monmouth. 

In the following year, Cambridge had oceasiou 
to carry out its principles on the limits of the Pre- 
rogative, when the King had demanded that a cer* 
tain Benedictiue should receive his degree without 
taking the nsual oath. This the Universities 

* I hm dikfly derived my State questions of that day — et 

acoount from Salmon. I muat for inatance, the dbcussion rc- 

presume that my readcrs are specting the jus legUnu toi» 

aoqoainted with the impending vendi H dupeiuandi* 
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poffltively refosed. The oonflictaoonassiimeda still 

more important form in Oxford. James II. had, 
by bis edict of Toleration (1687), as be aud kis 
l^al adyisers oonceived, made th^ Catholics ad- 
musible into all corporatioiiB ; and tbe 'acadendc 
corporations were forthwith selected for tryiiig the 
piiuciple. The place of President was Jost vacant 
at Magdalen College ; and the King reeommended 
a Pftpist as successor. The College, however, in 
the exereise of its undoubted rigbt, cbose one of 
the Fellows as Head» a man every way qnaüfied 
for the post : and (witbout admitting the compnl- 
sory power of the Royal orders) justified itself by 
the notorioasly bad character of the Kuig*s candi- 
date. The objection however npon which it laid 
most stress was hiß want of qualificatioii, according 
to the Statutes of the College, which required a 
member either of Magdalen er of New CoU^. 
Upon this, the Vice President and a deputation of 
the Fellows w ere summoned before the newly insti- 
tuted Board for Ecdesiastical affiürs. The election 
was annnlled, and the right of the College to elect 
was suspended. But in consequence of the public 
seandal cansed by the bad reputation of the first 
candidate, the King shortly issned an order to elect 
Pärker, Bishop of Oxford : a man w ho, — among 
the uumerous Prelates of that time who lent them- 
selves to many equivocal proceedings, — was one of 
the few that became tools of all evW proceedings. 
The King bimself did not disdaiu, upon this 
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occasiim, to honor Oxford with bis presence» and 
to threateD the Fdlows of Magdalen, pereonally and 

in the most violeiit terms, with his heaviest wrath, 
if they should refuse to comply. They ouce more 
aaserted, in an answer alik^^respactful and firm, 
thdr right to support their own legal election: 
and unanimously decided, that it was agaiust their 
rights and thw consdence, to obey a Royal order 
oontrary to the Statutes, or to sabmit to be dis- 
possessed of their freehold without regulär judi- 
dal proceedings.''^ The King then sent to Oxford 
a Commiwrion of bis own, with fall powera to act 
and with military means of coercion, determined 
at any price to have his own way in the matter. 
Wben intimidation had £Eiiled, he droye out by 
foree tfae newly dected Pk^eddent with all the Fei- 
lows (except one who complied) and almost all the 
stipendiary soholars ; aU of whom were declared 
inadmissible to CSnurch offioes. Parker was insti- 
tuted Principal of the empty house ; a post whicli 
he did not enjoy more than a few months, as he 
died in March 1688. Herenpon the King ordered 
this shadow of a College to elect a certain Gifford, 
a Papist and Sorbonnist and Bishop in pari ihm: 
bnt before this oonld be effeeted, the landing of the 
Prince of Orange pnt an end to tbese and innnmer- 
able other oppressioas and contests. 

* Bveiy College is a fiwdiold (Ubtnm imimmlwmj fbr the meiii- 

beiB of tiie College. 
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i 200. The Universities at the Revolution, 

When we consider the feeling which must have 
beeil engendered in Oxford by so many «igiiB of the 
times, and lastly by the proceedings against Mag- 
dalen College^ it caanot surpnse us that Deputies 
from this Univen&ty were among the first to con- 
gratalate the Prince of Orange npon his landing 
and to offer vigorous support. Those however 
who are acqnainted with the history of the cnm, 
are aware, that the University did not intend here- 
by to renounee her cid principles, nor to sanctioii 
treaehery to the legitimate dynasty, and all the 
fnrther oonsequences of this step. The Oxonians 
like so many others of the party afterwards known 
under the uame of "Tories," looked upou the 
Frince, not as a future Usnrper^ but as* a gad Ut 
down in a haskeL He was to protect the country 
from civil war; — he was to restore the shattered 
State ; — he was to save and strengthen the rights 
of the Crown and of the Dynasty, as well as those 
of individuals and of Corporatioiis. How this mir- 
acle was to be worked ; and whether the possibie^ 
the neceasary, conld be done withoat sacrificing 
the Dynasty to the Nation, may ha\ e been to the 
Oxonians, as to so many other worthy people, not 
so clear as perhaps was desirable. Hence for a 
long time they had yarions scmples and donbts as 
to their duties toward the exiled brauch of the 

* Dens ex madaak. 
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dynasty, which set them more or lese at Tariance 

wMü the collateral branch called to the throne by 
the will of the parliamentary majority. 

We shall hereafter oome back to the resiüts of 
this podtion. A Short notice ig all that is neoes» 
sary here. — These doubts did not prevent the Uni- 
versity from complying in form with the new order 
of thmgs. It did not refose the oath of sabnussioii 
required ; and the new rulers, to avoid driving the 
academicians to extremes, willingly winked at their 
oppotttion» whüe it was within the letter of the law : 
sach coDseqaences therefore did not ensne, as might 
have been expected, and in former convulsions of 
a like natnre had actoally followed. The tranai- 
üon, however, from the old to the new order of 
things, was in Oxford thus prolonged far into the 
eighteenth Century; so that distinet chronological 
division wonld be scaroely possible. Daring this 
period — although one of mueh difficulty — no 
change was ever contemplated in the Organization, 
constitation« laws or position of the University, nor 
even the expnlnon of individnals. At the ntmost, 
some few^ quietly retired, in order to save their con- 
sciences from a doabtful oathj or to be better able 
elsewhere to vent or conceal thdr vexa.tion at the 
new order of things. Of course there was never 
even the remotest idea of a dissolutiou or spoliation 
of the University. 

In Cambridge none of these difficnlties were in* 
curred : the causes we shall afterwards investigate. 
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Ltttle or HO traoe was there to be foond of doubts 
as to recognizing the new dynasty, and there was 
therefore no motive for change or constraint. 
ThoBf amid the shoala of the Re?oiQtioii, both the 
UDiveraitiea carried safe over mto the new era, 
their pecuniary, as well as their intellectual and 
political, inheritauce. A few remarks on this in-- 
heritance heie snggest themaelyeB. 

. { 201. On the Bstates ofthe ümversitUs in the 

Stuart Era. 

In regard to the property of the Universities, we 
shall find that aince we last ooca]ned oundves with 
this snbject, that is to say since the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, many very important augmenta- 
tions had taken place. As for the Stuart Princes 
indeed, we have ahready obsenred that theur fiivor 
did not show itself by pecuniary liberality. The 
only permanent memorials of these Sovereigns 
which the Universities have to show, 8re> the Par- 
Hamentary representatlon and Gatholic Chureh-pa- 
tronage, given by James I. The munificence of 
individnals pnnred a fieur more lacrative fond« Per- 
sonal attadunent or gratitade was the leading 
motive ; and next» soientifiCy religious> or even 
pditical interests. 

Qf the bene&ctions bestowed on the Universities, 
we can allude ouly to the more important: and 
as such we may reckon, first aud foremost, the 
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foondadou of new Colleges : of theae Oxford obtamed 

four during this period; (one of which, howcver, 
afterwards feil to notbing;)* and, as she had 
always sarpassed Cambridge in nnmber of Col- 
leges, the disproportion between the two Unirer- 
sities was hereby rendered still greater. In other 
institntionfl also Oxford maintained her pre-emi- 
nence. We have already mentioned the great Bod- 
leian institutioD, which was made really effective 
firsl linder James I.» althongh the inflnenoe, meaos. 





m 




Jm 



the earlier Lecture Rooms and Libraries was then 
added a spacious building for canying on the busi- 
neas and legal affiiirs of the University. In 1088 
arose close by (thanks to the liberality of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon and the genius of Wren) the mag* 
nificent Theatre for the great academic solemnitleB 
— a bnildmg such as no other University or Cor- 
poration in Europe besides can exhibit. Near it 
was built in 1685 the Ashmolean Moseom, less im^ 
portant as an ardutectnral omament, than as a Sig- 
nal increase (in that age) of the scientific resources 
of the University. In 1632 the fiotanical Garden 
was institQted, and the Anmdel Marbles in 1677—* 

♦ Wadham College in 1613 It ia very awkward, that real 

— Pembroke College in 1624 — life will not everywhere oon« 

Hartford College in 1710 and fonn itMlf to the Chraoological 

Worcester College in 1714. I dates — but what ifl to be doiie ? 

have already stated why I in- Hertford College was only very 

clude these two lattcr in this scantily endowed, never pros- 

division. The Stuart period |>ered properly, and was com- 

oontinued on at Oxford at Uaat pletely doeed in 1806. 
to tlie Hanoverian miooenion. 
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to say nothing of the literary treasnres of every 

kind ever pouring into the Bodleian Library by 
presents and l^acies. 

With all this came new PirofesBorahipe: that of 
Natural History in 1618; of Geometry in 1G19; 
of Moral Philosophy in 1621 ; of Ancient History- 
in 1622; of Anatomy in 1626; of Mnsic in 1626; 
of Botany (in connexion with the Botanical Garden) 
in 1632; of Arabic in 1636; and of Poetry in 
1708.* A University Press^ founded in 1672, and 
considerably extended in 1714 by the liberality of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, (whose name it bears,) 
admirably closes the lisUf 

Cambridge in the same period, besides additiima 
to the Library, and the establishment of an ac&- 
demie printing press, can boast of the foundation 
of only a fem Professorahips ; namely, that of Arabio 
in 1632 ; of Mathematics in 1663 ; and of Gasoistry 

* Camden, Saville, Laud and ICatoryof theCmlWan^which 

Aldrich were the ^rincipal^benc- the Author prescntcd to the Uni- 

fkctors of the Univenity in this versity. the establishment was 

resjject. extendcd ; and was j)laccd in 

t There can be no doubt 1714 in a uew and supcrb buüd- 

tliat the euliest Printing presies ing, in whidi it still lonains. 

at the Univergities were j)laced (Chalmere, ii. 468.) [Prof, 

under the acadcinic jurisdiction Huber does not seem to be 

and censorsliip : but there is no aware that this " 8Uj)erb build- 

mention of any University press ing" was at length found quite 

befine 1673. Tliat which wm inadfqnatft to m imst bunness 

fhen estaUiilied bv tlie Untver- cairied on ; and that about 

aity with the hop of private twelve years ago a mucb laigv 

contribritions, was workcd aftcr and very noble stnictiirc was 

the building of the Shcldon erccted to accominodate the 

Theatre, in its lofts and ccllars. printers and their presses.] 
By tfae profita of fhe Clarendon 
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in 1683.* Bat this comparadve poverty is^ aiter 
all, an honor to Cambridge; since, as we shall 

shortly see, the intellectual results at Oxford were 
very far from proportional to her material re- 
aonrces. And this leads na to treat of the scientific 
and moral growth of both Universities in the seven- 
teeuth Century. 

Internal History. 

i 202. Moral Md spiriiual eharaeieruHet 0/ the 

Ejnsccpal Church in the seventeenth Century, 

In entering upou this subject, we are first Struck 
by the üttle attention paid to intellectoal interests, 
in comparison to those of religious party. llie 
priiicipal object of the day, was, to harmonize the 
UniTersities acoording to the prindples then roling 
in Church and State ; and yet more, to fit them to 
diflfuse an edueation which should engender and 
Support those principles. Naturally however, the 
Church SQCceeded in this better tfaan the State, 

♦ The foundation of several the Senate in lü67 (v. üyer'8 

Prafieaaonhips by die Univenity FHvileges} which ghn» at tiie 

in 1702 emMl be included here, aame tune bat a aony picture 

for the Bfune reason that the of the whole establislunent. I 

foundation of Worce«tcr College, am not able to assign the 

Oxford, in 1714 ought to be. j)rcci.se date of the rise of the 

The new age had decidedly Cambridge Piws. If we may 

oommenced ror Cambridge in judgc by a PHvilege of 1585, a 

1 702, whilst Oxfi»d Ibra kngth printing office was iint eatiüi* 

of time belonged more to the lished at Cambridge then. (t. 

old. Additions to the Library- Dyer's Fdvileges, i. 107.) 
are mentioned in a deciaion of 
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sinoe ot tlie UnivenitieB the pemianeiit raideiitB 
were chiefly ecclesiastics. Our most important 
point therefore, is to determine the character of 
the then dominating Church. 

Ijk her character we find some peeoliar contrar- 
dictious, and a strangely fluctuating aspect. On 
the one hand, ahe was struggling to shake off the 
coarseness, confusion, indifierence and wOdness of 
the Elizabethall period ; aiid to rise to a more dig- 
nified elevation, reposing ou religious, moral and 
inteUectnal foundations. On the other hand, we 
see in these praiseworthy efforts, — only too often, 
— a mere outward formalism, devoid of all deep- 
aeated and hailowed spirit, and not worked out 
acoordmg to any Uving principle of inward and 
thoughtful consciousness ; indeed, too much min- 
gled with many extraneons, worldly, and even im- 
moral and nndiristian matten. Tlie cfaief sonree 
of these defilcments of the Anglican Church, ap- 
pears to be, its connejnon with the State ; or eise, 
with Royalty, that is to say, with the Kim^ and 
Court, Ulis connenon arose out of the oonrse 
taken by the Reformation in England; which 
established on prmdple, that the highest* powen 
of the Chorch mnst be dedrirely vested in die 
Crown. If the evils, which aftervvards occurred, 
did not inewitabJ^ proceed firom this heterogeneous 
nnion, tiiiey wm at least yery mnch promoted by 
the manifold abuses and mistakes connected with it. 

* (^Dec I^Mften (iieiKl^ «eimiU.] 
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The Chief finüt, however, lay In the Ghurch 

herseif, inasmuch as, during the decisive period 
under Elizabeth, she neglected placing herseif, in 
oontrast to the variona sects^ opon an elevation 
at higher dignity and rightfblness than a nnion 
with the Crown coiüd confer. In proportion, 
then, as thoee sects offered to the religions wants 
of the time the food which they in yain sought 
for in the ruling Church, the Church became 
more and more dependent upon the Crown and 
eonrtiersy— npon the World and its powers; and 
lost at last even the consciotusness of her co- 
ordinate indepeudence, and of the rights and du- 
ties which lay in her aristocratic Constitution. 
When she afterwards songht to regain strength and 
dignity, she could not divest herseif of those fetters. 
When she thed to remedy the evil, by extolling 
and odelnrating her happy portion, and more espe- 
eially by glorifying Royalty as her chief stay and 
pivot; insurmountable difiiculties arose irom the 
total want of worth in the then livii^ monardh. 
On the political theatre there was the same inordi« 
nate desire to push to their theoretical extremes 
the daims of monarchy and to publish them npon 
every ocoasion. Bnt the Chnrch, as die nobler 
and purer organ, was less able than the State, to 
undeigo this profanation withont serious detri- 
ment: for the prindple^ cam^fiiö apHmi ft pu^ 
sima, is always true. Even had the person of the 
sovereign been the very noblest, the idolatrous 
worship then paid to him by the Chnrch wonld 
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have been a matter of the deepest reproach : but 
what is to be thought of tbe Chiirch proclaiming, 

that in James the First all the legendary excel- 
lences of Solomon exüted? what^ of lier setting 
up SDcb a prince fbr idolatrous reverence ? — Let 
it not be said, that tbis was the folly or baseness 
of only some few servants of the Church, No : it 
was the laogoage of tbe Cborcb berself : and if it 
was not ber trne feeling, her oonyiction ; so mncb 
tbe worse! Tbis kiud of loyalty was uot, it is 
true, prodaimed as preelsely ^'neoessary to salva- 
tion bat any otber langnage or attitude, better 
suited to a free man and Christian and to the 
Claims of tnitb, would bave beeu considered as in 
tbe higfaest degree offensive and snspicioos. Far 
as wilfül seif deeeption raay sometimes go, it is 
incredible tbat tbere was here any accord between 
words and convictions. Tbe poison of bypocriti- 
cal flattery, witb tbe corse inseparable from it^ 
pervaded the whole life of the Church. 

Connected witb tbe above, was anotber cause 
tendiug toconfirmtbis internal inconsistency and 
nnsounduess in the position of the Anglican Church. 
Tbis was, tbe Opposition between the avowed&ltou^y 
Calvinistic dogma of tbe Cborcb» and that wbicb 
migbt be called its seeret doctrine of Arminianism ; 
wbicb in many points went even further, approacb- 
ing either to Socinlanism or to Catbolicism.* Tbis» 

* I am wen aware tliat fUb iit tfae bottom of theae ontward 

had lew to do wilb doctrine, pointa of oppdntioii, lay thoae 

than to diadplme, constitutioii originil, mtenud» doctrinal onea. 
and oCTemoniea. Yet aamiredly 
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as well as the other morbid matter, had fomid a 
midus in the Church in the previons period ; bnt 

each sort uow became farther developed, both by 
its own vitality, and through the weakening of 
many inflnences which had before partiall y served 
as an antidote.* It was impossible even for excel- 
lent men to escape this impure contact, without 
altogether withdrawing from public life. If nobler 
iiatures contrived to idealize many things and thus 
imbue them with the colors of their own mind, yet 
it is the baaer interesta which always find their 
Chief profit in snch a State of affiurs. 

Into how falsa a position it threw the Church; 
and how it crippled every effort after good ; I can- 
not now more dosely detail. Bnt let ns tum to 
the results wrought out by all the above upon the 
academic life. 

i 203. General Rendts on the morale qf the Unu 

vereities. 

It will not cause surprise, that the rulers of the 
land DOW sought to make the lliüversities an organ 
for diffnaing rather a moral influence than an in- 
teUectual cultivation. It was paramount, in their 
Tiew, to propagate the right Church-and-State-prin- 
dples. If, at the same time, scientific cultnre was 
attainable, they did not exdude it, so that it were 

* See note (45) at the end. 

VOL. II. D 
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made seccndaryi hat on such terms, learning conld 

not really flourisb. 

We must however inquire what was the ap- 
proved orthodoxy of that day. First, we mhj 
presnme, all tbat is indispensable to Cbristianity 
itself; but iiext and most es]}eci(il/j/, all that was 
of the Anglican Church, as contrasted with Non- 
conformity. So likewise as to academic diseipline. 
It enjoined, first, «nll that Christian morality every- 
where and always demands: next, a certain dig- 
nity, if not pomp, of ontward appearaace, saited to 
the essence and tendency of the Anglican Chnrch, 
not only in the public worship of the Universities 
and their nnmerons scholastic solemnities, bat in 
tbe yery costnme. Two extremes were to be 
avoided: — on the one band the gaiety of worldly 
fashion, which in the preceding Century had trans- 
planted tbe manners and immoralities of the Capi- 
tal into the soll of Oxford and Cambridge : — on 
the otlier band, that dry, dark and piuchiug rigor- 
ism of the Puritans, which rejected all the extemal 
grace and dignity, all tbe adomment, of life. A 
just mean was the more diffieult to attain, espe- 
dally in the Services of the Qiurch, fromthe danger 
of seeming to Imitate tbe Gatbolic ceremonial. 
In all extra-ecclesiastical matters, they had only 
to restore the old customs ; as, the dresses of the 
diflEerent fiumlties and degrees, the pnbUe seholas- 
tic exercises and solemnities, &c. 

We do not ourselves regard these matters as 
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indi£fereiit ; but they were sacUy overvalued aad 
OTerdone by an injnrioos petty pedantry. No won- 
der ; wheii we tbiuk of the exaggerated eflforts 
made by the ruling Church after outward coufor- 
mity, and recollect who were the men who exer- 
Gised the chief influenee on this whole reform — 
James I. and Laud. Yet we migbt justly wouder 
at the &ct, that, under pretence ci dlsdplme^ the 
pleasures and enjoyments of youth were cramped 
with (one may say) a puritanical rigorism, quite 
out of keepiog with the Court principles.* It is 
indeed a mistake, always seductive, to think that 
moral purky is more needed in academic tban in 
geueral life. But at that time there was, besides, 
a reaction against the profligacy of the Elizabethan 
era : nor can it be denied tbat a fnvolous pedantry 
also was bere actively at work. As for James I., 
he was in every bunness both little-minded and 
silly ; altemately zealous, to enforce rigor and 
purity in the academic morals, to banisb the profli- 
gate tobaecoHBmoke from the academic atmo^here, 
and to encourage pranks and sports among the 
countr}^ folk. 

As regards the intellectual duties of the Univer- 
sities, the ruling Church neither undervalued them, 

* A luTiig; picturc of the con- but exists in jirolonged echo 

traat between the latter Cava- to the present dny. It is well 

lien aad RonndheadB has been known what tronble James I. 

drawn m the adminUe worlai gave himself to devate hi» " Book 

of modern fiction. This con- of Sports" into a book of Ibwb, 

trast is found not only much and almost into a creed. 
further back than the names. 
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nor was hostUe to them. In fact she here aban- 
doned and opposed one tendency of the Reform- 
ation ; which had beeii, to slight all other studies 
for Theology: and (/ormally at least) patronized 
every stady, which in those dayg was tccognized in 
any Uiiiversity at all. All real patronage, as the 
founding of new Professorships, came, it is true, 
solely from indiyiduals. Yet these individnals acted 
in the spirit of their times, and their actions were 
received witb sympathy by the Universities. We 
cannot question the cordial desire of both Ghurch 
and State for the intellectual welfare of the Univer- 
sities^ when we see their many attempts to give an 
impnlse to leaming, and to r^generate the academic 
life. -In reference of this, we have now to consider 
first^ the meaus applied ; uext, the results obtained. 

} 204. Test Oaty introduced at the Universities, 

The character of the previous period will show, 
that Qo sndden and vigorons reform oonld be 
thought of; bnt only progress Jilong the path 
already taken. In Oxford, from the era of Leices- 
ter*s death, bat yet earlier in Gambridge, all formal 
and official resistance to the Anglican Church-and- 
State System vanished. Any Opposition which 
might still exist worked only in secret. Bat the 
High Ghurch now songht to expel all those nn- 
congenial influences, and to get rid of anomalies, 
for ever. The attempt was not new; bat the 
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managementwasinpartnew. Time had tanght the 

method of proposing test oaths to tlie Clergy 
and to the holders of academic Station ; in which 
way all äneere Nonconforniists were made to eject 
tbemselves.* Ncmconfbrmists alXtne^if the legitimacy 
of the ruling Church : they could not coiiiplain, if 
she took her own measures to expel what she 
deemed injurions inflnences. Catholics denied her 
legitimacy : tliey hereby justified her active hostility 
agaiust them, in the sacred right of self-defenee. 
The sanctity of an oath nught seem to be a 
sveapon of high moral power : bot nnhappily, it 
presupposed couscieutiousness in the individuals 
ezpelled by it, and the System tended directly to 
sap sincerity and tmth. This danger became the 
more imminent, in proportion as the religious im- 
pulse of the Reformation was spent. The tempta- 
tion to a &!se subscriptlon was beightened, by its 
heilig so short, easy, and infalUble a means of 
attaining the end sought : and modern times abun- 
dantly prove that tbe result has been what might 
have been expected. At first, however, the test 
oath worked, at the Universities at least^ with great 

* The Uatiiolic Ghuich at all expresaioii were different before. 

tunes, and also at tbe Eng^ish [rahaps the aentiment of mo- 

Umvenities, posaeaaed nmUar dem Reformei^ would be more 

means of excludinf? and expel- tnily statod, by ^^nyin^, tluit they 

liiig heretics and liere^ies. It coniplain of it iis a rcccnt injus- 

i& surprisin^ that modern lle- tice, that the tolcratiou m the 

formers sup})ose theae ihingi« not Univemlies ia narrower ihan in 

to have existed at Oxfinrd and the nalion ; even nanrower than 

Cambridge tili the sevcnteenth in the Church-communion ; and 

century,becaiue the form and the thaa in the Hotue qJ LordtJ] 
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sacceas, — and perhaps with as much saooesB as is 
e^er possible, — in excluding all wbom it was meant 

to exclude. 

The Catholics were suffidently excludedy first, by 
their inabUity to swear, oonscientionsly to obaerve 

the reformed Statutes of any oiie College, or of the 
University as a whole, or the reguiations respecting 
divme Service; — next, by the oath of Supremacy» 
originally prescribed only to snch members of the 
University as were entitled to vote, but exteuded iu 
1610 to all the academic Citizens.* Those, oer- 
tainly, who were not to be bonnd by any sach oathsy 
cüuld not be refused admission. If while within the 
University bounds, their own words and actions con- 
idcted them of fiilsity, they might be ezpelled with- 
out trouble, or eise, punished by Common Law or by 
the University Statutes. When so few cases of the 
kind are mentioned, it is clearly nnjnst to impute 
want of prineiple in this respeet to the whole Ca- 
tholio Church. Such reproaehes are in fact directly 
contradicted by the whole System of test oaths.t 



* 'ITiat the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Heads of the CoUep^cs, the 
Proctors, and afterwards the 
Masten took tbis oath upon 
their pnniMitioii j is evident froni 
what is ?aid by Wood on the 
subjcct linder the year Iß 10, 
It is not vcry clciir to nie when 
this oath was first regularly 
introdttced, and whether it was 
then made to be one of the 
conditions of nmtriculation or 
only in the Statutes of 1636. 



There exists no testimony res- 
pecting the time of the intro- 
duction of these measurcs into 
Cambridge: it was doubtless 
abomt the same period. 

t By the Elizabethan Statutes 
for Caml)ridc;c (chap. xv.) all 
propairation of doctrine;*, not in 
conformity with the l'hirty-nine 
Artides or tiie Anglican Choich, 
was, aAsr repeated remons- 
tranoe, to be pumshed by ex- 
pidsion. It IS evident from 
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Be that as it may, the approaches to academic Ufe 
were sufficiently closed against the Catholics, di- 
rectly after the first deeided victories gaiued by the 
RefcHrmatioii. The main effoit was now to keep 
oot the Protestant sectarianfi. Various Steps had 
ah-eady been takeu to eject them from the miuistry 
af the Quirch. In 1562 the Thirty-nine Articles 
were enacted, withont fimbscribing whicb, no one 
could be ordaiued or hold a Church beuetice. But 
these did not exdade Puritans« who aoeepted the 
doctrine of the Chorch, although they disapproved 
of its Constitution and discipline. Against the Pu- 
ritans therefore was forged a uew and formidable 
weapon, — the Three Articles of the Thirty-sizth 
Canon, enacted in 1 604 ; to subscribe which was 
made essential to the academic degree, and thereby 
to the academic Franchise. 

James I. foUoWed up the affair personally with the 
greatest zeal : and after a few preparatory Steps, the 
dedsioDS by Statute in 1616, and 1617» met his 
widies.* In Oxford, matters went still fnrther. A 
literal subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was 
made a prereqnisite for matriculaüon, as though to 
ward off heterodox influenoes even from the ex- 
tremest threshold of the academic grouud. At both 

Wood, that similar rej^lations c'ivW nc;ht», on account of their 

existed at Oxford. It has bcen suj)j)oj^cd i^riuciple, — " hcreticis 

remarked very justly in cur ßdes non servanda," und on the 

days also, how odious aud ri- other hand to preacribe oaths to 

dindoDS it is to refose to the them as though they would be 

CiAolica, on the one band , their too conscientioiiB to swear them. 

* See Note (46) at the end. 
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the Universities the measures taken were equally 
decisive ; but the excess of Anglicau zeal at Oxford 
indicates a spirit which was Sure to teil in the extetH' 
Hon of the laws ; and it was on this, properly speak- 
ing, that every thing depeuded. This differeiice is 
the more striking, because, some years before^ the 
postore of things was the very reverse. We have 
seeu^ that in Leicester's time^ the Puritaos were 
stronger in Oxford than in CSambridge ; althoogh at 
the latter Umversity they formed no contemptible 
minority. But now, the Puritan minority at 
Cambridge must have seemed large : and, (in com- 
parison to the Arch-AngUcan Oxford,) Cambridge, 
who upon the whole had but remained truc to her- 
seif, appeared to have a Puhtauical tinge. Indeed, 
the Poritans there, never, exoept during the Com- 
monwealth, obtained a preponderance or erat an 
equal weight : yet they did suceeed in exercising an 
administrative, thongh not a l^;i8latiye or judicial 
influenee. The greater vadllation of sentiment in 
Oxford, is evidently due to the fact, that during 
half a geueration she suffered^^om withautt a more 
direet, continaed, and powerfbl influenee, than was 
ever exercised upon Cambridge. The latter re- 
mained at all periods much more io the back- 
ground, and was less affected for good or evil, by 
the ruling powers of the time. 

The central position of Oxford had gaiued for 
her the patronage of Wolsey and of Leieester, and 
now drew on her the strongest efforts of Archbishop 
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L4iad to nndo what Leicester had done. The 

meddling King might talk and write, and receive 
flattery for tiie sham reforms of a petty kind whieh 
he had wronght at Oxford : but a crowned head 
and a 8cq>tred hand conld never carry out general 
principles, with the energy which a statesman, like 
Leicester or Laad, lends to a work on which he 
oonceiitrates hb nund. Thongh Cambridge like- 
w ise obtaiiied her Chancellors from among the most 
disÜDguished men of the laud : noue of these were 
actoated by Laud's spirit ; nor had any of them an 
inflnence at Court to compare with bis, especially 
after bis elevation to be Arcbbisbop and Primate iu 
1633.* Cambridge^ consequently, is less prominent 
in onr narrative. The scantiness of the existing 
accounts itself testities her inferior importance, and 
deprives us of all but the most general outlines of 
her condition at the time. What there are, seem to 
imply the same prevailing principles as at Oxford, 
oniy less strenuously and consistently carried out.t 



* Hie all-powerful favorite 
Bnnlringhwn was chosen Chan- 
odlor, it is true. in 1627, at the 

eamest intercesfion of the Kinp:, 
with a majority of threc votes ; 
but he was murdered in 1628. 
His nieoessor, as Cur as I can 
make out, was Lord Holland, 
whose fluctuating policy (which 
inclined howe\yr upon the whole 
rather to the Puritiinical and 
Parliamentary aide) was proba- 
Uy also not without tta effeet. 

t I have been able to find 
nothing respecting the internal 
history of Caml»idge at this 



period ezcept Dyer's Hist. of 
the Univ. of C.» which, like 

every thing eise of his, is most 
intolerably confused and frivo- 
loiis. Nor have I been able to 
find any veiy valuabie booty in 
any of me biogiaiihiod and hla- 
torical works whkli have fiülen 
into my hands. T\\c most im- 
portant notices are the decisions 
of the Senate and lioyal k'ttcrs 
communicatcd in Dyer's Privi- 
leges (i. 213, &c.): but even 
these, beyond the result already 
mentioned, give no detail» which 
need especial mention. 
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The reform of the Cambridge Statutes ia £lizabeth*8 
reign, dosed the door, to a great extent, against 

further innovations. But the confusion brought in 
at Oxford by Leicester*8 iuflueuce^ seemed to make 
it a duty in bis saccesBorB to attempt refonn; and it 
was executed in the spirit of the times. As we pro- 
ceed, accordiugly, we find the interest of the subject 
to conoentrate itself ahnest entirely npon Oxford. 

« 

i 205. Laudf ag a üniversify Reformer. 

Owe investigation is simplified by the ÜEUst, tbat 

the main changes were brouglit about by the 
influence of one man and his adherents ; while tbe 
Chief resnlts centxe in a sin^ Act of the Univer- 
ßity Corporation. 

The Act referred-to is contained in the Statutes 
of 16d6» which remain valid to this moment in all 
essential points, at least in form, and whicb are 
very rightly nained by some after Land, although 
more generally after his Royal Master. (Aud's 
influence in Oxford was at its zenith from 1630 to 
1636 ; having been elected Chancellor at the earlier 
epochy and raised to the Archiepiscopate at the 
latter: but he had taken the most active, durect» 
and often decisive part in all academic niatters for 
nearly twenty years.* To attain a coirect view of 

* Land bccame a scholiir of important committecs from the 

St. John's Collepro in 1590, was yetir IGlß. Wood makes cx- 

a Fellow from 1593 to 1610, pre^s mentiou .of Im iuüuence 

•nd Master of tbe CoUeeje from npon the decision of tiie Univer- 

1611 to 1621. He was Proctor sity lespecting the subacription 

in 1608, and dected npon all of the uuee aitides in 1617. 
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Laiid*B reform, we must beware of assoming that it 
was a revolution wrought by power from vnihaui 

and from above, without a free co-operation from 
witkin. On the contrary, we see traces of a stir« 
ring spirit of fireedom, congeDial to the repubHean 
Constitution of the University. 

Laud was not forced-in by arbitrary power, to 
introdace bis own, or any fordgn System : still less 
was be a State-official, an emblem of some dead 
abstraction, [such as the Public Wisdom or Public 
lustmction.*] On tfae contrary be was a Head 
proeeeding ont of the University itself, and in a 
most genuine sense its representative. Whetber 
witb tbe Support of tbe Royal favor, be migbt bave 
been able to act despotically, we need not examine, 
since he did not make the trial. He confined him- 
self to the lawful use of his powers as Chancellor ; 
bis only Innovation oonsisting in tbis, that even 
wben not personally in Oxford, be continned to 
superintend University-affairs in detail. This was 
sorely a constitational proceeding, bowever it may 
bave gone beyond tbe zeal of his predecessors in 
office.f His inüueuce was based on his thorougb 

* [We venture to introduce f Laud, upon ürst entering 

vpon die offioe of dumoellor, 

we prerame to be Prof. Huber^i inade the arnmgement that the 

meaning. Whether he is cor- Vice-Chancellor shoulcl deliver 

rect, may admit of disiiute. It ovcr to him once a weck a de- 

may bc art^ued, that the Church üiiled account of the University 

iä im abstraction, (and often a affairs. How diffeient was this 

" dead" abetnietioii,) qnite tm from the eyetem of eeoet hifor- 

mach as the Steto, or the PNfrlfe mations and intriguee pnmied 

Wiiämn,^ in Leuseater'B time l 
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concordy ecclesiastical and political, with the lead- 
ing academic antborities ; wbich concord was, not 

the consequerice, but the cause, of his elevation to 
the post of Chancellor. In his admuiistration, party- 
questions of course had their ahare; but beside 
these, his undeniably useful reforras in study and 
discipliue, and his intelligent, geuerous patronage* 
of tbe Universities, upon all oecasions, entitled bim 
to affection and respect from all academicians, wbo 
were not perverted by party passion or incapable 
of gratitude. That servile dependence and arbl- 
trary antbority were alike nntbougbt of, is evident, 
not only froin the mode in which the revision of the 
Statutes was conducted and from other minor traits, 
bat from tbe decided Opposition wbieb tbe Univer- 
sity ofFered, wben, in 1635, he tried to establish 
his rigbt of Vmtation in the character of Areh- 
bbbop and Primate. Tbis toucbed bim on bis 
most sensitive point. It was pretty clear tbat tbe 
University was wrong; and he might have pro- 
ceeded to frigbten it into submistdon by an abuse 
of bis prerpgatives as Gbancellor : bnt be allowed 
tbe afiair to take its uudistui bed course before the 

* The preaents in manuscripts Arabic Professonhip founded by 

aodbooks, which the University- him. The new Convocation 

Librar}' owed to the Chancellor, houae waa also built i hu Üy at 

as well Jis his whole corresj)oiul- Iii? cxj)enyc. St. Joliii's C\)l- 

cncf with the University, prove lei^^e was likc wise inckbted to his 

his liberality, his care iu the bounty t'or luaiiy new etructures, 

most mtnute detaila, and the aa wdl as for presenta of every 

excellent iuid honorable charac- kuid to the volue of many 

ter of this intercourse. We thousanda. 
have already mentioned tbe 
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highest Courts of Justice : and when judgment had 

been given most decidedly in his favor, he did not 
ouce use bis right ; nor did he afterwards show any 
Symptom of ill will. Nevertheless^ the University 
decidedly refbsed to allow him to baye* out of the 
Library a volume with original records, which he 
greatly desired to see; thoogh^ bat a short time 
before, he had presented the library with nearly six 
hundred valuable Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, and Greek 
mauuscripts. This moreover was by no means his 
last present 

It may well be infeiTed, that in the constitu- 
tional changes which now ensued, the personal 
views of the Chancellor were influential ; still more^ 
the principles of his party. — As to the former, we 
ueed but to remind our readers of certain well 
known facts. In spite of many natural weaknesses^ 
and many nnavoidable imparities which attached to 
him as Politician and Courtier ; even his bitterest 
enemies, who allowed him to atone on the scaffold 
for his public measures, recognized his personal 
honor and private worth. A certain mixture of 
the melancholy and the sanguine dement appears 
however to have been the foundation of his natnre. 
The afiectionate tendemess and susceptible irrita^ 
bility which are the results of such a combiuation^ 
are yery compatible with the systematic and uncal* 
culating severity of political Opposition ; nay, and 

* [It is against the fundamental laws of the Bodleian Librar)', 
to allow books to taken out to read. This probably will explain 
the pasaage In tiie tezt] 
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sometimes lead to it. AnaiogoQs duuracters may 
be fbimd in our own times, althougb with us 

every thing is more in the biul. LaucVs death 
was worthy of a martyr for the best of causes; 
though we do not mean to say tbat his cause was 
one of the best. It was an efFort to save the elaims 
of Monarchy, without much cariug for Populär 
rights, which had gradually become irrecondlable 
with the other : and this is in Land an unpardona- 
ble mistake, in the eyes of that after-wisdom, which 
deals as thongh it were the easiest thing in the 
World to adjust the elaims* of the ^oat and cab^ 
hage, — His political character may be judged of, 
by what has been already said respecting theriüing 
Ghnrch, whose Head he was. From the Univernty 
entrusted to his superintendence, he was expected 
to exclude all hostile persons and heterogeneous 
sentiments, and to create within it an active intel- 
leetual spirit, congenial to the principles of the 
party. To this end, a long series of measures was 
euacted, the main sabstance of which appeared in 
the statntes of 1686 ; and in this way Oxford ar> 
rived at the poiut which Cambridge attaiued much 
earlier. 

i 206. Besistanee to the Rtfarm, o» the part of the 
Puritana and of others. 

That manifold and great difficulties were en- 
countered, is plain from the extreme slowness 
* [Die Author^i woands an, ^pargntr In ekmuf eila eilhfre,'] 
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with which the refom proceeded, dragging on 

through almost a whole generation, and hampered 
by retrogressions and recommencements of various 
kinds. In the first place it had to strngi^e with 
the fxXoßi^ disorders and lawleasnesa of the aca- 
demic youth, accustomed to every licence, ever 
aince, in Leicester's administration,* the barriers 
of Umvenity-disdpline had been swept down by 
the connivance of self-interested hypocrisy. The 
nombers also, which by now amounted to a füll 
arerage of 2500, increased the difficolty.f It is 
posmble that there was also an inclination toward 
pedantic rigoiism, on the part of the well meauing 
men, npon whom the heavy lot feil to deanse thls 
Angean stable of Ldeester : an extreme which may 
be explained but not justified, by the enormity of 
the nüschief to be subdued. How great indeed was 
the evfl, and how many the yain attempts to stop it ^ 
we have abundant evidence : but it contains too few 
characteristic traits to claim any detailed notice 
from ns here4 Moreover, the introdaction of the 
test-oaths had not got rid of all opponents to the 

* If the letter of the [Univcr- counts upon this subject which 

aity] law may be considered too can only be explained by a mia- 

severe and narrow-minded, it is take in the print. I ought to 

weU known» however, tbat the icmaik, liowevcr» that theae 

practice in real life forma a mild numben refer only to the real 

palliative. A minimum, how- members of the University, Fel- 

ever, was neoeaaaiy as a staitnig lows, Graduates, and Ünder- 

point. Graduates, and not to that 

t The aumben above given maMBoi pÜbttamiimkm, wfaidi . 

an talun fr«im a detailed BOtioe «wdled to so many thoosaada 

in the " Oxoniana." There ia in the middle ages. 
a coatradiction in Wood'a ae- X See Note (47) at the eod. 
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nüing party ; nay^ it left behind by far the most 
dangerous, that is to say, the most canning and 
concealed. Their total exclusion could oüly be a 
final result of a long and strict enforcement of 
tiiose statates, whicb in their tnrn woold not be- 
enforced strictly without these general disciplin- 
ary reforms. ludeed^ supposing the Puhtan and 
Catholic yauth to be successfully kept out, yet no 
one conld prevent Graduates, in er out of resi- 
dence, from becoming converts to their seutiments : 
meanwhile^ the University franchiae was retained 
by such with their Master^s degree. Noris the 
infiuence on the scholars, exercised by the Puritan 
laity^ such as the townspeople, to be overlooked, 
for the intellectnal actiirity of the party was by 
no meaus confined to the clergy or the learned. 
Secret or open Puritans were likely to stir up 
resistance to these reforms; and if in so doing, 
they came into contradiction with their own rigor- 
istic morality^ they may possibly have excused their 
demagogic behaviour, as a necessary result of thdr 
opponents' monopolizing of power. We need not 
wonder then^ if a large body of the academic youth 
had sympathy with the Puritans^ without at all 
adopting their sentiments and practices. Most of 
them with youthful levity, carried extravagauce 
and disorder into these serions matters ; nor is it 
improbable that this was politically serviceable on 
some occasious, especially iu the elections. 
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4 207. Pleas for the Puritans. 

If it be nndeiuable that the Uuiveraity Paritans 
both now and under Leicester's patronage — and 
even in the first reformadoiiary Visitation — exer- 
dsed a very injurioiis inflaence both npon intellect 
and npon morals ; yet tbis was primarily from their 
being in the minority and in Opposition. Every 
ofppreased and penecated party» under simihir dr- 
comstances has recourse to similar means. More- 
over, none but the extremes of the party, can be 
Teproached with inveterate hostility towards learning 
in many of its brancfaes: nor were the Poritans with- 
out men, who stood at least upon a level with the 
best of their opponeuts, in learning, piety and 
pnrity of life ; thoogh themsdTes in a minority, 
as regards learning, amid thmr own body. Bat 
the Chief point to be considered, is, whether their 
Opposition to the rulmg powers had or had not any 
higher moral jnstification ; and thia qnestion mnst 
be answered in the affirmative. Their justification 
is found in the defects of the other party ; of which 
defects some were essentially innate, some were in* 
cidental to their position : and as \ve have already 
in part noticed them, the foUowing is all that need 
be added here. 

' The Puritans complained that their opponents 
themselves followed, and were compelling all be- 
sidea to.foUow, a path which might 9 . md perhaps 

VOL. II. B 
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must lead, either to Indifference or to CathoUcism ; 
and this, without giving any guarantee, ever so 
general or rough, against such an event. In this 
reproach lay a very serious truth, which was pre- 
sently oonfirmed in isolated, yet very important, 
instances; as in more recent times by widely- 
spread phenomeua. We grant that there was 
spitefbl and senseless exaggeration of the danger; 
but that does not alter the substance of truth. 
Besides» mauy proceedings may have no counection 
in the consdions intentions of the immediate agents, 
— in fact, may have no necessary conneclion at 
all^ — with a hateful eud and aim ; and yet there 
exists a certain party-instinct» which may divine 
that they wiU, nnder the circomstances of the day, 
infallibly promote that end and aim. Substantially 
and in practice, this instinct seldom errs ; though 
it can dedde litde in the abstracty and can yet less 
guarantee us against the evils and dangers innate 
to its own party. We need not here inquire, 
whether there is any real, natoral, necessary tangle 
in man and man's afiairs, (at least while onr view 
is confined to the sphere of pro&ne history^) mak- 
ing it impossible to avoid at once the opposing 
evite. That hitherto however, no pofitical or eccle- 
siastical party has succeeded in attaining or main- 
taining the happy position, is a lesson of History» 
which is apt to be neglected, becanse it is so 
obvious. 

Whatever may be affected to the contrary, the 
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converaion to Catholicism of the last Stuarts and 
of many othera, was no isolated and purely personal 

phenomenon. For personal peculiarities allowance 
mmt no doubt be made, in regard to this extreme 
Step: but sorely they nrast eqoally be conndered 
m regard to the whole path which led to that 
extreme. LAud, for instance, was no Catholic; 
yet hk whole natore and education, was in dose 
affinity to the Anglican High-Chnrch, and therefore 
tended to Catholicism. Should the after-history of 
the Church, be seriously advanced as an objection 
to this view, I reply: 8he has certainly avoided the 
Scylla of Catholicism : but (to say nothing of Ar- 
minianism) has she also avoided the Charybdis of 
Indifference, of apostacy from the fundamental 
prindples of the R^ormation, nay, of Chrlstianity ? 
Those only who are themselves included in this 
apostacy, would say that she has escaped it. Bat 
even these admit (yea boast) that Unitarianism, for 
instance, though openly avowed by few, is secretly* 
held by yast numbers, nominally members of the 
Chnrch — to say nothing of broad Indifference. 
These two classes, however, form the great majority 
of the Anglican Chorch. Nor must we o verlock 
the £ftct, that the reaction in Christian feeling and 

* [The Author speaks, not exceedingly exapc^rated. Sincc 

of tiie clergy, but of the mixed the abolitiou of the Test Acta, 

maas vagudycalled "membon" avowfd Uuturiaoism aeems to 

of the Gbuidi of England. Yet bave vanished from within the 

even eo, on the head of Unita* paie of the Church ; and who 

rianiam.English readers will pro- can pretend to know that which 

babfy judge bis Statement to be i» unayowed ?J 
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desire against this break-up^ not only swells the raoks 
of Protestant Diasentere with 
not only leads back some to the Catholic Church, 
but eveu produces the Strange pheuomenon of a 
new Catholicizing Episcopalianiam» the chief red- 
dence of which (not withoat reason or signifieance) 
is Oxford. I could not avoid pointing out these 
matters^ eveu at this part of my work, as they are 
necessary for forming an nnprejndiced jndgment of 
the Puritanical Opposition of that period to which 
w e are here referring. What was the weak side of 
Paritamsm, the pecnliar poison innate in it, was 
evident even at that time, bnt far more when it 
assumed the upperhand. 

^ 208. Inflammatory proceedings of the Puritanical 

The inflaence of the Pnritans and of the demo- 
cratic Opposition in the Universities, Is visible 
through the whole course of High-Church reforms^ 
and was by no means confined to the controversies 
snbslsting between the two paiües, as to Chnrch 
doctrine or Church discipline. Although the 
respectable champious of the Opposition might 
have been satisfied with pnblishing, from Pnlpit or 
Chair, their convictions of the Arminian, Papistical, 
Socinian, and Epicurean leaven of the Uigh-Church^ 
its Prelates and its Teachers ; yet we cannot draw 
any Sharp line betwen them andifaeir mdepartizans^ 
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whose seene of action was the streets aiid public 
l^aces» or the taveni : whose weapous were provo- 
catkm of every kind, satiiical soogs, lampoons^ and 
(shoold need be) hooting* and fists. 

The question also as to the hiwfiiliiess aiid the ex- 
tratof resistance to the Government, whichsooner 
<Nr later forees itaelf npon all oppressed parties, was 
mooted iu sermons and " theses'' by iiupriRUiit or 
e\il-miDded persons. An mstance of this occurred ui 
the declamations of a ceitain Kni^ton^ who openly 
▼indicated the right (in certain cases) of anned 
resistance; and among other authorities, cited« 
q>itefttUy enongh^ the Kmg himself (James I.) who 
bad just sent snecoor to La Rochelle against the 
authority of Louis XIII. James took up the affair 
very angrily: and the University issued a solemn 
condemnation of these '^theses.** Knighton was 
expelled, was carried off to London, and remained 
several years forgotten iu prison, without triai or 
sentence ! At last, Land acddentally remembered 
bim and bad bim set free, with many, doubtless 
very sineere, apologies, beside the gift of clothes 
and travelliug money. In consequence however of 
all this» the roling party not only assailed their 
opponents from the pulpit and professor's chair, 
but iu other ways sought to sileuce or expel them. 

* Examples of all these dif- to the Clergy. preached by a 

ferent modes of canying on certain Ford, who from the pul- 

the party-war, are given in pit, in very coarsc terms, uc- 

Wood. A combiuation of them cuaed the Bishops of Arminian- 

aUiii onegrettttnmidtWMoeca- itm, and of aupentitiouB, popish 

■ioned, in 1631, I17 the Sennoa rite«. 
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. Their sncoess in sach effortsi» was certainly veiy 

slow: meanwhile, the prosecution exasperated all 
their most decidedaud daugerous opponents. More- 
over^ in the natbn itself, Pnritanical and Demo- 
cratic principlea advanced more and more, as the 
pretensioDS of the Crown developed themselves: 
and it became hence impofldble to exdnde these 
influences from the academie sphere. It is proba- 
ble that no measures could have avoided a convul- 
sion. When each of two extremes is obviously bad, 
it ia a qniet and comfbrtable condunon that there 
is an iritermediate path which would tranqnilize 
affairs. But unfortunateiy, there is many a crisis 
in which nothing can save ; in which the presmi 
must atone for the sins and omissions of the past ; 
in which no choice is left for the Cause and its 
Adherents» bat to sabmit^ defencdess and amüingy 
to be alanghtered ;* — or to fall in honorable fight 
and not unrevenged. The false and foul juste mt- 
Ueu of Elizabeth^ and the heedless nnsteady to-and- 
fro fandes of James I. had left to Royalty and 
Episcopalianism under Charles I. no other choioe. 
Such being the temper of the nation, such was the 
dement which streamed into the Univeraities, or 

♦ To be suffocated, poifloaed, burned to death. It is stated 

or starved; it is all oue! 1^1 that many thousands of the 

preiume that the Aathor means Nonoonfinriiiiato were dc g faqyed 

to say» that impriaoiimeiit and in the fbnner fiwhion by their 

ejection from all means of p^in- relentless persecutor Lord Chan- 

ing a livelihood, killed men cellor Clarendon : how many 

by disca^e and stanation. as CathoHcs Elizabeth so destroyed, 

effsctually and as nuaerafaly as we must go to Galüiolie faiato« 

if they had beea befaeaded or rians to hear.] 
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filtered in at least, in spite of the moBt actiire 
vigilance of the academic majority. It is really 
wonderfal that any vigilance could keep the hostile 
minority so low; for it ia certain that towards 
tfae end of thia period the Paritanioal element was 
decreasing at the Universities, though beyond their 
limits it kept increasing and spreading fax and wide. 

i 209. Reflectums an the temper and motwes of the 

Owfcrd majority. 

The tnxük ia, that this majority was actnated by 

no mere petty self-interest, but by a genuine living 
party-^pirit ; — as appeared when the catastrophe 
broke out. No doabt, in the interoonrse of the 
ünivereity with the grandees of the land, the disa- 
greeable habit of doggish fawning and heathenish 
idolatry sadly predominated. As examples« we 
may refer to the Oxford letter of thanks to King 
James for his "Royal Gift" to their library; 
(Wood, 1618) : and to the address of the Uni- 
yersity Orator to Charles I. which begins: 
(ex unqne leonem) "Most divine king! althongh 
the resplendenoe of thy countenance,** &c. &c. 
Yet not only must allowance be made for 
the flowery rhetoric of academic Latin^ but it 
would certainly be very unjust to iufer from these 
extravagances, that there was a general nntruth in 
the professions of the University. Facts suffi- 
ciently prove, that this flummery was a mere bad 
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habit, by no means ezduding sounder and more 
solid feelings. 

The prindples and behaTionr of this academic 
majority may be differently estimated by difierent 

jndges. At any rate we learn this lesson : that if 
true and living feeling is to exist in a corporation, 
it rnnst grow np from within and cannot be im- 

posed from without : for vvhich reason we ueeded 
so largely to unfold Laud*s real relation to the 
University. 

f 219. The Ctclb 0/ the Prodars introäueed 

at Oxford, 

In the year 1 628, in imitation of Cambridge, the 
election of the Oxford Proctors was transferred from 
the mass of the Toting memberg of the University 
to Colleges in pairs, according to a fixed cycle.* 
After what has been already said, we need not 
again insist that this measore was the key-stone of 
the academic oligarchy, and an indispensable con- 
dition of any thorough reform of diseipline. All 
that we have stated in this respect conceming 
Cambridge, was yet more tnie of Oxford; becanse 
the phenomena of the latter were ou a greater 
Scale and more complicated. In 1627» the election 
tnmnlts reached such a pitch, that to withhold a 

* The election of Lectors, imitation of Cambridge) to the 

Scratmeen» and some other'Uni- Colkges and ana&ged aooordiqg 

versity officers, was also trans- to the aame cyde. 
ferved at the aame time (in 
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remedy was to confisas some secret interest in the 
disorder : and thns arose the College Gyele of 1 628. 

Two years afterwards, as we have already seen, 
Land was promoted to the post of Chancellor by 
the increasing fiivor of the King. Six years, more, 
however, passed-by in difficulties of various kiuds, 
before the Statutes, called Caroline after King 
Cliarles» could be drawn np completely, and be ac- 
cepted formally by the University. A royal ordi- 
nauce then established the hard-earned aeademical 
rights : and a royal visit foUowed, which, consider- 
ing the personal worth of Charles I. eonld not be 
without its iuflueuce upon the opiuioos and feelings 
of the resident members. 



4211. Oeneral Statements coneeming tke new 
(Caroluie) Statutes. 

A detailed account of these Statutes does not 
beloQg to this part of our work as to their Con- 
tents and character^ we only need to repeat the 
remarks already made npon the Cambridge Sta- 
tutes of 15/1. Like these, they neither vvere, nor 
intended to be^ any easential innovation : they were 
rather a selection» compilation and arrangement 
of existing laws, customs, rights and regnlations. 
We cannot wonder that they were opposed by the 

* They will be mentioned in my readers at the same time, to 
the account which follows of the Wood, who ia the only aouroe of 
academic Constitution. 1 refer Information. 
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minority, and did not wholly satiafy all the majo- 
rity ; bat certunly tbey mvolved no violation of 

the rights or practice of the University. Less 
impoitance in fiict, lay in their letter, than in the 
spirit from which they had proceeded, and by 
which they seemed destined to be carried out and 
perfected. For we need scarcely remark that these 
were no absolute and final meaaores, bot left to the 
Corporation all desirable room for future kgislation. 

In the above, we have had an eye chiefly to the 
eanttUuium and due^^ime of the University; bat 
what we bare said, is yet more emphadcally trae in 
regard to the aeademic studies, The Statutes of 
Edward and of Mary form their more immediate 
and principal foandation ; the fonner witb refer- 
ence to the studies, the latter with respect to the 
aeademic dignities and the public exerdses which 
led^ them. Even Mary*8 Statutes do but sanetion 
what was derived from an earlier origin. Since that 
time however, new Professorships and other endow- 
ments bad been added; out of which arose new 
interpretations of the old Statutes : and chiefly in 
coDsequence of this, many special new arrangements 
now recdved a formal sanetion. Similar changes 
must ever lead to modificadons in all public law ; 
aud in this seuse^ no Statutes could ever be final. 
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$ 212. Ä Public Examination becomes essential to 

the Degree at Oofcrd. 

It is indeed remarkable that by fiir the most 

important reform in the System of the studies since 
the revival of the classics^ belongs to a supplemeutary 
statate of 1638* rather than to the Statutes ctf 
1636. This introduced a principle, recogmzedin 
Cambridge a whole Century before, although per- 
haps never so extensively applied, bat essentially 
new at Oxford; — viz. that of a real examinatioii, 
as a preparation for the academic degree, the 
grantiug of which had until then depended upoii a 
idurality of yotes» although nominally upon the old 
scholastic exercises, which for a long time past 
were become a practical nuUity.t The form of 
public disputation might indeed have been retained : 
and the stirring timee would have fumished in- 
teresting topics in plenty, to take the place of the 
old scholastic questiona. Bat the Heads of the party 
in power were fiur too wise to open such a field to 
the Opposition, who were already only too prompt 
and spirited in such displays.} lu fact, the chief 
argnment for regulär examinations, we cannot 

* V. Wood i. 346. aome.very aerious and cridcal 

i* Real eanmiiuitioiii mayhsve qaestkos, fach for mstanoe, m, 

taken place in Oxford up to the the right of anncd renatanoe to 

thirtcenth Century : but they had Authority. We may mcntion 

comj)letcly fidlen into disuse at also the Terra filiut in con- 

all events after the end of this nexion with thia subject. I am 

Century. not aUe to caqilam ue origm of 

X Webave akeai^ mentSoned tius fictitioiis penonage : bot it 

tlie attempta made to diacoaa certainly poaaeMed a «nt of 
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doubt, was foand in the political dauger to be 
feared from a revival of the free disputations ; a 
danger which was brought home to their feelings 
by actual instanoes of serious abnse. The new 
plaii promised a surer Standard of scientific qualifi- 
cation, and could be subjected to a much stricter 
oontrol. Yet there was no thought of entirely 
setting aside the old System, connected as it was 
with the public oratorical exercises iutroduced by 
the Edwardiau Statutes. It was too congenial to 
the whole spirit and charaQter of the mling party, 
both for its historical reminiscences and its external 
solenmities. To this doubtless was added the well- 
gronnded oonviction, tfaat it was by no means with- 
out its own advantages for the scientific cultiva- 
tion of the University. But here again all de- 
pended upon the spirit in which it was actoally 
carried ont; and in this respect mnch, (in fäct 
every thing,) was left to be desired. Instead of the 
two Systems completing each other, as they might 
haye done, they were left in a State, in which their 
defects, and their defects, only, were prominent ; 
and in which the Stagnation and decay of both was 
almost unavoidable. Still, it was of the greatest 
importauce that at least this new ^erm should be 
planted, as it was indispensable, iu fact, for the 
complelion of the old System. 

eßM and statutory authority elini. ItisTeiycleartowhataii 

of very ancientdatc. Tliename eztent such a custom as this 
itself denotes a sort of Court- might be carried and how easily, 
Fool privileged to speak his jokc might be tumed into bitter 
mind in Opposition. This was earnest. 
gaunSSj done in the fnodUb- 
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4 213. Effects of the ehange. 

The new regulations referred solely to tbe stadieg 

and degrees in Ärts, and were satisfactory enough 
for thofie times. The examlnation for the Bache- 
lor*s degree comprifled only Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Moral Piiilosophy and Geometry. — As for 
Natural Philosophy, Metaphysics^ Astronomy, Op- 
tics, History, and Geograpby, these were prescribed 
as necessary for a Master's degree : and in both 
examinations, a suitable knowledge of the Greek 
langoage and a perfect femiliarity with the Latin 
were most strictly reqnired.* This regulation is 
the more important^ as it had been preceded by 
the fbnndation of new Professorships, and by 
better arrangements in tbe older ones wbicb 
were still unendowed.t Considering, besides, 
the earlier Royal Professorships, the continual en- 
ricbment of the library, the fonndation of new 
archaeological institutions and Collections of Natural 

* " De utrisque auiem explo- this regulation, at the Edwar- 

randum quales in Geometria et diari Visitation. In the Caroline 

lingva Greeca progressus /ecerit, Statutes it is set down as fol- 

wuurime vero qua juisque polleai lows: (I. iv. S. i, § 1.) De 

faewUate oiiimi mn mnta tutgua Uetoriku ad UeUtn» Mme 

Latina explicandi. Neque enim indotatas desigwindis.") " Lee* 

ad Arlium Baccalauriatum, nisi tores in Grammatica , Rhctorica, 

qui congrue et prompte -, nedum Logica, Metaphysica, ex Mag. 

adMagitiri gradum,nisi gui com- Regent, vel noH Regent, de bien- 

tutdg et apte, in rebus [tn] quoH- nio in Hetudmn eHganinr" The 

tUttnintu8,(mimindienaaHii9tm dection was plaoed, according 

kUina ejplieare valeat, admitti to the cycle of Procton, in the 

quemguam volumus** (Stat. Ht, hands of four Colleges — namely 

ix. Sect ii. § 1.) the two of the passing, and the 

t We have already mentioned two of tlie past year. 
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History, it is clear that, externally and in form, 
every ÜÜDg was doue which in that age was 
neededy not merely for stadies in Arte, bat for 
many othen, such as Hebrew, Arabic, Mnnc, and 
Botany.* That this was not intended to be form 
withoot f act) is to be &irly presumed : for such a 
complication of measares paased by a free eoipo- 
ration, appears in itself to guarantee the sincerity 
of the reform. This is confimed by express 
aoooimtB of the excitement and commotion pro- 
dueed (more espedally by the introdnction of 
the examination) even in the most sluggish part of 
the academician8.t Be it moreover rememberedy 
that independently of what are strictly to be called 
Univer^t^ Siudies, the province of Arts feil exclu- 
sively to the care of the CoUe^ies, eaeh of which 
exhibited in ita own sphere a slmilar refonning 
energy aa to the character of ita atndiea. 



$ 214. Partialittf shown to the studies in Arts. 

Independently of this new Stimulus, we may 
safely assume that Arts had for a long time, even 

* See Note (48) at the eod. thiev liiinself Into the river» 

+ Wood says, " After the ex- the day before his examination. 

aminations in leaming had been Although this cannot be the 

nolsed abroad, it ctuuiot be said ])lace to enter gt?nerally into 

how vast an esteem they begat the Examination-question, yet, I 

of llie aoademic tntnmg! uid omiot vefindn firam prote rti iiy 

so formidable did they appear to against my accounts here of 

holiday-loving youth, that there these reform? at Oxford being 

was one who ])rcfcrrc(l tleuth to taken as an approvid of the 

the dread of eucouateriiig them." preaeat rage for Examinations. 
That 18, one unhi^py ftOow 
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before the Reformation, possessed a very decided 
preponderance o?er the studies in the other Facol- 
ties. A yet greater disproportion was now inen- 
table, unless, on the one hand, great efforts were 
made to keep up Theology, Law and Medicine: 
ocanthe other handj the cotine of the System itsdf 
changed in their favor. But neither alternative 
happened. In these Faculties, the old lectures and 
the old r^guktions were barely kept up. There 
certainly was an mientim to introdoce Examina- 
tions for the degrees in these departments also: 
but it was not carried into execution at the 
time, probably 'from jealonsy of those stacties and 
of their prevailing tendencies. Moreover, the real 
decision rested with the Heads of Houses, who 
evidently conld not keep themsehres clear of a pre- 
dOection fbr the stndies pecnliar to the Colleges.* 
The effect of these local influences was the raore 
inevitable and the less blame^e, as it was so 
mach in harmony with the general developement 
of tlungs since the rise of the Colleges. 



§ 215. On the Studies in Law. 

I might here repeat mucli that has been already 
said. Matters, in fact had rather deteriorated than 
amended, since the sixteenth centory : Roman 
law continned to decline, and was proportionably 
meiged into a mere routine. The Courts of Justice, 

* SeeNafee(49)attfaeeiid. 
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the Offices of practisiDg lawyers, and the Inns of 
Court, became more and more exclusively the High 
Schools of law, while the publications of such 
men as Coke (to say nothing of his predecessora 
Lyttelton and Fortescue) became the text books 
and authorities of GonnsellorB and Legislators.* 
Even the old studies of the Inns of Court, 
scanty and deficient as they must appear to a 
scientific eye, were not praeHcal enongh for the 
age, and gradaally feil into complete disuse. It 
is true that in the reaction towards despotism 
nnder the Stoarts, lay an dement kindred to 
Roman law:t bnt its importance has been much 
exaggerated, as though they had consciously plot- 
ted to use this scieuce as their tooL Necessity, no 
doubt, led them to snatch at every weapon that 
might be momentarily serviceable, and chiefly at 
such principles of State-Law as they could find 
ready made. Had Monarchy, in the Roman sense, 
finally trinmphed, the stady of CivU Law might 
porhaps have sprung up at the Universities : 
but at the era of which we speak, the sole effect of 
pressing this study, would have been to embroil the 
academicians in discussions, which, of ßXi things, 
the party in power most deprecated. 

* Wc icfer, not to the first readers to an able and elegant 
appcarance of such works, but book, which treats this point, in- 
to the periocl, when in conse- structively and iutcUif^bly, with- 
quence of repeated editions, in a very small compass, by C. 
&c., they may be oouidmd at F. Wurm, entlM **De Jm 
generaUy diffuaed woiltB of le- legibua joÄmub* et UtpensandV* 
ference. (Hamburg 1837.) I needhardly 

t I request leave to refer my refer to Hallam, &c. 
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( 216. Studies in Medicine, 

The case of Medical study was still more hope- 
less. Its prosperity depends on conditions, which 
the Universities either could not or would not ful- 
fil ; while in London and other great cities it was 
favored by institiitions of various kinds, and had, 
comparatively, mucli facility in obtaining human* 
bodies^ a defidency in which was at the Universi- 
ties an insaimoontable difficnlty. The more these 
studies expanded themselves, the more decidedly 
did they sink into the back ground at Oxford and 
Cambridge» tili they became empty forms senring 
merely to get the degree. 

^217. Theoloy ical Studies. 

Theology might have been expected, in the midst 
of the ecclesiastical storms of the day, to have 
grown np a vigorous, thongh a one-sided» phint. 
Within the linute of formal orthodoxy, as theoreti- 
cally recoguized by the Anglican Church, there was 
both room and material for constrücting a stately 
bailding of leaming : bat we can find none snch at 
the Universities. Notthat the isohitcd andliterary 
e£forts of diviues were either uniuÜuentia] or 

* See the Statements (Dyer i. Not having the rneans of refer- 

3 CO) of what happened about ing to Dyer, I cannot find out 

thij; time at Cambridge. [I think whctlicr I have transposed it 

it right to leave thia note, al- accideutally, or by the author'a 

thoog^ it is not firand heo, dtrection.] 
(vol. ii. p. ISO, of fhe Oerauun.) 

TOL. II. V 
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without merit; bat tbere was no systematic and 
scientific exposition of the doctrines of the Anglican 
Chnrch, nay, nor any radimentB of sach a thing, 
uuder the recogiiition of either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. This deficiency is the more striking, the 
higher were the pretensions of tfaose in power to 
the glory of restoring the Church, and the greater 
their activity or success in its outward and moral 
reform. Certainly the authorities of this period 
mnst bear the heavy responsibOity of baving ez- 
cluded Theological studies from the Uuiversities 
for many generali ons. After Leicester*s profligate 
govemment, a decisive crisis at length came on 
nnder the era of Land ; when the course of Divinity 
was of necessity to be either excluded or reformed, 
and it is impossible now to deny, that destruction, 
not reconstruction, took place. Nor is this hard to 
explain. Eagemess for extemal confbmdty often 
gives a premium to hypocrisy ; and Land, with the 
Frelates and the whole party, while snbstantially 
Arminian, had to pay deference to Ihe snbstantially 
Calvinistic System of the thirty-nine Articles. lliey 
might honorably have determined on one of three 
things ; either^ to profess Arminianism^ and openly 
cject Galvinism ; or, profess Galvinism, and openly 
ejeet Arminianism ; or, openly embrace both into 
the Church, declaring the controversy to be a 
matter not for dogmatic dedsion, bnt for free 
leamed inquiry. Bnt they did none of the three. 
They chose to retain the letter of the Church 
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fonnulas in its integrity ; and, so far from avowing 
Amuniamsm, treated as offensive its avowal by 
others. How theo conld they propound any 
leanied and systematic course of Theology at the 
Univeraities r How would tbey have been able 
to evade, within the schools themsdves, a shock of 
batde wbich tbey must bare sincerely jndged to be 
most peruicious ? Not tbat men are definitely con- 
scioiiB of sacb thougbts ; or make up dear reasons 
to themaelves fbr what tbey do or leare nndone : the 
inherent necessities of their position urge them, as 
if by instinct, along the track. And if the stormy 
times are pleaded in ezcnae for these fidlures, the 
lact mnst still not be fbrgotten, tbat Land and bis 
adberents are the men who efFected tbat coraplete 
abölition of scietU^ theoU^, wbicb is to this day 
so deeply marked a featnre in the English* Univer- 
sities. 

A passage in the Statute of the year 1616 is cha> 
racteristic enong^ and might be nsed to exelude 
every scientific exposition, from pulpit or cbair, 
offensive to those in power. " Whoever,** it says, 

explains any ordinance of oor common faitb 
otherwise than is definedby holy mit, or cherishes 
any opinion of stränge and perverse doctrine, from 
wbich it may appear that he is prohabJ^ given to 

* Of ootinetlie Coüe^ ootild have been prauihed, and I» ihe 

in no caae take lliia m band, very latest timea effbrta have 

The pupils are too youn^, and been made» to fiU up tiie da* 

their time preoccupied with Arts. ficieacy . 
Occasiooal "dogmatic" sermons 
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party dengns . . . '* is to be ürst warned and even- 
tnally pnnished. Bat this falls short of the Ro^fol 
ordinances of January 16tih 1629, which seem wil- 
fully to have aimed at stopping all Theological 
discosdon, even arguments on the side of ortho- 
doxy, for fear of stimulatuig thought and feeling 
on the subject. Wood gives the followiii^ illustra- 
tion (in 1 630) of their eflPect : — One Master was 
pmiisbed for attaeking the Synod of Dort ; another 
for attaeking the Armlnian Prelates. His aeeonnt 
manifestly shows how much the former case em- 
barrassed Laud. — But again we ask, in such a State 
of thingSy how conld orthodoxy herseif train np a 
theological school r 

The regulations however of 1616, did, upon 
parehment, every thmg that could have been de- 
sired. Scholars were to study fondamentally the 
Holy Scriptures, the old Fathers and Councils, and 
the newest works published according to the prin- 
dples of the Anglican Chnrch: — nor have we 
ground to thmk that this was insincerely ordered. 
Indeed Article 7 of the Roj/al mandate runs as fol- 
lows: — *'Into the hands of Students in Theology, 
sueh anthors shall be placed as agree in doctrine 
and discipline with the English Church. Such 
Stadents shall also be stirred iip to bestow study 
on the same» and likewise on the Holy Fathers, the 
CSonncils, the Scholastic writers, Historians and 
Polemical divines ; lest, if they cling too long to 
abridgments and digests, they lay but a sliding 
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foundation for Theological stadies.** — In the Statute 
foünded on this Mandate the terms are more modest 

and distinct. " In the Catechetical lectures, usiially 
held in the separate Colleges or Halls, let the thirty- 
nine Artides of the year 1572 he read: let them 
be exponnded by texts of Holy Writ, and firmly 
corroborated by testimonies of Ancieut Fatliers and 
Councils." It is not hard to explain the difference 
between the King*8 Mandate and the Academic 
Statutes. The one displays royal pedantry, the 
other the practical good sense of actual teachers. 
A fiict which may here be mentioned^ is, that in 
Land annexed a Ganonry of Christ Chnrch to 
the Hebrevv Professorship, the study of Hebrew 
having been greatly n^lected. But even if we 
were to allow that the study of that langnage after- 
wards became more flourishing, we yet could not 
admit that this was Theology. A desire pcrhaps 
ezisted to make the Universities nurseries of such 
leaming; bnt there was a yet stronger desire to 
bauiöh all exciteinent, coUision, and offeuce ; above 
all, whatever did not harmonize with the King*s 
aum Theology. They wanted to have Leaming 
and Court Favor, both at ouce ; Learning without 
even* limited Freedom. We need not inquire, 
whether the concession of Freedom within fixed 
bounds would have led to a breaking through the 
bounds; it is euough for us to kuow, that the 

* UnlimUed freedom has never and nowhere existed in a rcligious 

eodety. 
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result, in this as in all similar cases, was tlie same 
as if the desire had been to have no Leaming. 
Whatever freedom was nominally given, was prao- 
tically destroyed, and that, by processes strictly 
legal. But if the Heads and Tutors of the Colleges 
had desired to maintain a regulated freedom, it can- 
not be doubted that with the will a way niight have 
been found. 

Theology theu, even in the most limited Anglican 
sense, could no more flonrish as an academic study 
tban Jnrisprndence or Medicine. It is a sign of the 
times, that the three higher Faculties are not men- 
tioned as Faculties in the new Statutes^ although 
they are presupposed as branches of study. At an 
earlier period, traces are to be found of an eflfort 
after corporate Organization of the Faculties ; but 
henoeforth it vanished.* 

f 218. QhmU^ of the Inteüectual Instructian im- 
partedy at both Umversities, 

In detailing these ^ood wishes and eforts for the 
Academic studies, we have kept Oxford principally 
in view ; but in noticmg the resuUs, as to quaU^^ 
we may comprehend Cambridge also. Although 
Cambridge got the Start in the reform of her Sta- 
tutes, and at this time the Puritan party was com- 
paratively stronger in Cambridge, we have no fiiets 
to Warrant the belief that many of the branches 

* More will be aaid upon this «ibject in a subaequent chapter. 
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of stody» such as the Theological and Physical^ 
were there more floorishiiig. ExceUent and np- 
right of %U kind as was the party-spirit of the 
academic majority, it will meet with uo praise 
from modern views; because neither the public 
nor the cabineta of our day can forgive* local 
mdependenee opposiiii^ itself to the central power. 
Bat we bave uo reafion for doubting, (what ia part 
has contemporary testunony,) tbat there was now a 
real amelioration of the UniTerrity-morals in com> 
pariflou with the previous period.f No one will 
wouder, after wbat has been already said, that all 
the aoeonnts we can collect of the coltore of Tlieo- 
logy, Jurisprudence, and Medicine, are very scanty; 
only a matter of form, and merely of a negative 
natnre. The absence of testimony decisively speaks 
to the emptihess of the topic. 



* {The Author'a remark is 
doubüess directed immediately 
to tbe TiewB prevalent in Ger- 
many ; and probably. when so 
applied, is well desen'cd. In 
England perhups tiic prevailing 
iiault is of the very opposite kind. 
Our love and experienoe of poU- 
tical freedom, famlHaiize ns to 
the sight of local power» oppo- 
sing therasclves to the supreme 
government : if this be thought 
monstrouB, liberty is monstrous ; 
for to annihilate Uic rights of the 
minürity, ia to •««ihilat» Ubotf» 
But our deep conviction and in- 
stinctive persuasion of this, leads 
US unduly to exteud the principlc 
to the caae of a local or specific 
oigan, which is enjoying nati- 
oinl prarogatiTea or immunities. 



granted peculiarly^ to it for na- 
tional puq)oseä. To ulluw such 
a body pemumently to oppose 
the central power, is to make 
Over the ris^ht« of the whole peo- 
plc as thc heritage ondmouopo- 
lize a corporatiou.J 

t The praise bestowed by 
Wood in various passages ap- 
pears the less equivocal, as he 
does not conceal facts which 
modify or resthct it, but com- 
plains from time to time (especi- 
aUy diiiing the firat half of the 
period) reqiectiiig the drunken- 
ness and excesses committed at 
the Universities. And we can- 
not reasonably suppose him 
guilty of io atopid a oontra- 
dictUMi* 
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In England^ there was no want of leamed Tkeo- 
logians : all of the Uigh-Church.divines 
the Universities many indeed continned in con- 
nexion with them. In the preseut authorized trans- 
lation of the Bible, ezecoted under James, not 
fewer than twenty Theolo^ans from the two Uni* 
versities, with the addition of those appointed by 
the Chapter of Westminster, took part. But no- 
thing of this can be alledged to prove that Theo- 
logical studies existed at the Universities, as a 
source open to all and prcscribed to all divines. 
It proves only that an excelleut foundation was 
laid, both in senttment and in the preparatory sta- 
dies, particularly in the knowledge of the ancient 
languages, upon which individual talents were able 
afterwards to build theur own edifiee,* Of course it 
is impossible to show how iar such perisons were or 
w^ere not indebted to the Universities for whatever 
they had of scientific literature. 

Stndies pnrely classical appear in a more &Torable 
light. In this sphere also, it is tme, we find no 
raen of widely exteuded reputation; yet it is beyond 
question, that for a iength of years, classical ac- 
quirements and feelings were oonsiderable both in 

* A little is Said in Wood« forexample, 1616) boasts of the 

and tlio witti wffsA to Cam- expulsion of the Calvinistic by 

bridge, respecting the juriatic Ifae Angiinan Theology : bat, 

and mediciü studies : and that this nmst BMUi tiiat the Gahrin- 

little in such a way, that it is istir opinions no lon^r fonnd 

evident that there was nothing favorers, not that the oj)posite 

bat a few foimal remaius. As school had auy scientific cultiva- 

ftr as xegaids üieology, Wood, tum. I can find no detaüa with 

it ia tnie, moie than onoe (vid. regard to Cambridge. 
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qoaiity and in qnantity, (as things then went J and 
were difftised very widely by the College instrac- 

tion. That the College Tutors were not celebrated 
beyond their own limits, may prove that they did 
not writo mnchy bat will never prove that they did 
not teach mnch and ably. A few snperior names 
indeed of that age from the English Universities 
snrvive to ns, as Seiden, Rons, Fell, Wase from 
Oxford ; Gataker, Stanley from Cambridge ; names 
which, as I happen to know, cominand the respect 
of philologists, more than those of their continental 
contemporaries whose works were inflaential in 
England. Hence we cannot infer from Casaub&n^s 
accidental 'stay in London, that this great scholar 
produoed any efiect on Oxford or Cambridge. 

i 219. On Philosoph^ and the Sciences pecuUarfy 

Modem. 

« 

It remains to glance at Philosophy, and its kin- 
dred studies in History, Natural History and Ma- 
thematics, during this period. As Professorships 
had been fonnded at Oxford, for Natural History, 
Botany and History, and the name of Bacon was 
rising to renown; we are naturally led to hope 
that bis inflnence prodnced froitfal resolts at the 
Universities. That this, however, was not tbe case 
is proved, partly by the silence of those, who 
should have testified it, partly by many expressions 
of Bacon bimself, who regarded the Universities 
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as the oppoaents of his leaming, and declared a 
reform of them to be uigently necessary.* No 
doubt, the reform already in process eitlier was or 
appeared iiicompatible with such a movement. In 
fact, äince Bacon's Philosophy was for men of every 
secty nation and age» not for the membera of a 
dominant ohnrch ; and was incapable of promoting 
the views of any one Church or auy one political 
party; it may have appeared» or may really have 
been, hoatile to the dogmatic Christian stndiea. 
Whether the neglect of the new philosophy by 
those in Authohty» arose from simple iguorance, 
tam preoconpaticm with other porsidts» or from 
an instinctive perception that it was dangeroos to 
their cause, — or from all tliree iuflueuces together, 
— we leave undeeided. Anyhow, no notice was 
taken of it in the University or Colleges; it aeted 
Bolely through private and volnntary stady, chiefly 
among the educated circles of the nation, and of 
course in individuals of the aeademic body. To 
speak ^feneralfy, the Baconian sciences, have for 
their organs, freedom of speech and of the press ; 
and are naturally opposed to the genius of the 
English aeademic instmetion. Their cultivation 
ßrcm withcut always keeps iar a-head of that from 
mithin the Universities ; whicli slowly and cau- 
tiously, when at all, admit the principles of Bacon 
and Locke. At the times of which we speak, the 
phikiBophy taught at Oxford and Cambridge lifted 

* See Note (50) at the end. 
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itself HO higher than that lowest stq> of formalisni, 
— a pseado-Aristotelic logic. 

% 220. On the Unhersit^ Studiu and DisdpUne 

durin^ the Commonwealth, 

To work out the academical System tbus adopted 
by the English as a national peculiaiity, would in 
any case haye demanded nearly a füll generation s 
during which it would be unreasonable to look fbr 
the fullgrown results. In fact, Laud's work was 
acarcdy oompleted^ when the civil war broke oat ; 
— no time for tranqull stadies! Bat the oirer- 
throw of the Monarchy and of the Episcopate did 
not affect the outward frame of the Universities. 
It did bat garrison them with new troopa;— not 
strangers dther; fbr thdr nacleos was the cid 
minority, augmented now by the waverers. In the 
ten years of RepnUican asoipation, oor expecta- 
tions of improrement oaght not to moant high : 
but in point of fact, fall as much was effected, as 
could be at all reasonably looked for; — if we may 
jadge by the scanty narratiyes^ oontained, partly 
in Dyer, partly in scattered hktorical and biogra- 
phical notices of the times. Wood is universally 
a very bad witness as to the Paritan usarpation; 
yet even he confesses* that they had been onable 
to subdue the good tendeucies inherent in the 

* Tbe passage i« cfaaneteiittio, bot anlbftiiiiRtely I caimot again 

find it to quote. 
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Genius qf the Place. There were iudeed outcries* 
for fondamental reconstraction, on rather cmde, 
intricate and arbitrary principles ; but tbey seem 
never to liave attained a shape practically im- 
portant. Upon the whole^ the studies and the 
discipime retnmed into the old track, that had 
beeil broken in upon by the civil disturbances, 
with the exception of whatever seemed to favor 
£pi8copaey or Monarehy. Those matters however 
were chiefly mere outward forma, which feil into 
dkuse of themselves. As for discipliiie, it was to 
be expected that the Puritans, when uo longer iu 
Opposition, wonld bring in their own severity and 
inoroseness : and this was accordingly done^ to the 
greatest excess. All old eustoms, jokes and games, 
which (in the Colleges or elsewhere) had still been 
presenred, from the simpler and gayer times of the 
middle ages, — from the times, in fact of " merryt" 
England," so long gone by — were scared away, 
not only by a morose spirit, bat by the necessities, 
the distractions and the serious occupations of the 
times4 No uew laws, however, were necessary 

* See Note (51) at theend. Between the two, our peuants 

t [Our Author might pcrha{)s aiul lower classes have nearly 

have justly markccl out the lost all days of rccreation ; our 

spread of Puritan opinions, as townspeople all atlüetic exer- 

the era when England ceased cises. It is easier to see the 

to desme the title Merrf .* for evil, than to point out a eatis- 

two nnraltaneous results have fiictorycare.] 

been produced. The old Ro- J I cannot be reqnircd to trive 

rahh holidays have been de- express und authciitic cvidcnce 

Btroyed, und the poor have been of these niatters. In Wood's 

forindden to pmsae active and Autobiography (Th. Cain Vin- 

maiily Sports on the Sunday. didn, etc. ed. Heame, 17S0. 
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for it ; those already existing were folly safficient^ 
when stricüy enforced. The same may be said, 
upon the whole, concerning the stndies. We can 
find no trace of any new regulations whatever in 
this pedod : and there is no reason to sappose that 
the resnlts were essentially either smaller or oth^ 
than they were before. 



4 321. 8&me improvemeni in TKeolo^cal Studies 

under the greater Freedom of the Commonwealth, 

Some few changes may perhaps have taken place 
m the theological stndies alone, but rather for the 

better than for the worse. This might be expected, 
since it was by no means the fanatical populär 
extreme of the anti-episcopaiians which had the 
upperhand at the Universities ; bot a sort of inter- 
mediate party which was inclined to go as far 
as any of that day went, in allowing discussion 

vol. ii.) mentioii is madc of a peniiylcps bench was a stone 

Comic ceremony upon the ad- seat before St. Martin's church, 

Tancement of " Flmliiiften" to originany destmed for the dti- 

" Seniora" whidi formed one of seni to carry on tiieir legal 

the many Christmas pastimes, transactions, and afterwards only 

and took place before the ^cat the rendez-vous of milk women 

Yulc fire. The Neophyte was and market-wives. Wood ex- 

foroed to utter a qoantity of preaaly states, that tfaeae jocular 

joikea, for the genoal amuie- obaernunces were done a^^'ay 

ment, and had to expect, if they with under the Usurpation and 

did not please, to Ix; dipped in were not restored under the 

a tub of Salt water, and be Kcijtoration, and he is honest 

otherwise rouglily liandled. He enough to oonfeia, diat he doea 

had alao to awear upoa an oU not €dA, that any great ameüo- 

shoe " Iv jwTübiiquod pennylesse ration was effected by it in the 

hnch ara pUUatü," etc. This monüs of the Univenity. 
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withiu the doctrinal iield of tbe Anglicau Church, 
and miable to share in the fears entertained by its 
predecessoni far all tiieological polemics. In tliis 
respect, at all events, CromweU's Government per- 
mitted mach more freedom than that of the Stuarts. 
Andy wfaatever may be Said to the contrary, con- 
troversy is absolutely requisite to any existence of 
leaming, of which also it is a main indication; 
thongh its tone and its ottitade will be taken irom 
the age to which it belongs. We have at all events 
here suflScient proof that this greater freedom was 
not without its corresponding fruits.* The im- 
provement which we have described, may, oertainly 
be impnted, in great measnre, to the personal qnali- 
ties of those men^ who had now the direction of 
the academic afGBuis: bat we most also believe 
that the spirit of the new stndents, admitted by 
the abolition of tbe test oaths, acted iu tbe same 

* I aet Ihm value upon the ge- lish the quastiomf of that tiine, 

neral expre9sionsofparty-\^Titers along with his own and those 

in this respect, than upon a tri- of tlic well-knovvTi Rutherford, 

fling notice, which I have found Both of them occupied for 

InDyer (PriT.fi.547aiidICtt.i. a time the same post, which 

116.) and ftom which it appears Tuckney had occupied under 

that in Cambridf^c at Icast, both Cromwell, and lost in 1662 aa 

the public theological lectures Non-conformist. This is a single 

and the cxaminations were con- trait, but it is a very character- 

dncted with great teal and iitic oiie, when we oome to ve- 

much scientific iqnrit by the ex- flect upon it. We may also 

Prof. Regius, Tuckney. These remark that Richard Cromwell, 

lectures wcre a£ter\^'ards puh- when Chancellor of Oxford, had 

lished with much success : and the Intention of adding a yearly 

aoß of tiie most distinguished sulary of £100 to the Theologi- 

Ang^iean Thaoingianii of the eamrofeasnahip. Thiaintend- 

eil^teenth centiuy,^tbap Wat- ed bene^äction waa fimstnted by 

ton» found oocaaion to pnb- the Reformation. 
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direction. indced under all poesible drconiBtanoes 
the noblest powers betake themaelTes to the central 

seats of learuing, if allowed so to do. 

But there is also anotber side of the matter 
which we onglit not to ov«rlook. When we find 
that nnder the new System no esaential change of 
discipline and study was demanded, and that the 
fruits were much aa befiore« and aa good aa oould 
be expected, it is eitber prejudice and narrowness 
of mind, or^wilful injustice, not to see that these 
r^goiatioDS mnst have had an inhereut excellence 
and appropriatenesB. And when a contemporaiy 
and an enemy of the Ptoritan nsorpation, m ao- 
kno wiedging the praiseworthy conduct of the Puri- 
tan party at the Universities, ascribes it in part 
to a spirit pervading the acadenuc atmosphere, he 
oeitainly does not say too mach. 

.J 222. General description of the Intellectual State 
of the Universities from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, 

The less the Usurpation deviated at the Univer- 
aties from the path which its predecessors had 

traced out and trod before it, the less were any 
esaential changes to be hoped er feared in conse- 
qoenoe of the Restoration. All that was done» 
was — as we have ahready seen — only a change 
in a few personal instances, and the restoration 
of the abolished or n^glected extemal tokens of 
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the constitutional Monarchy and £pi&copaliauiäm 
— amoiig which we must of coarae ennmerate 
the celebrated tbst oaths. The Univernties, 
however, Mfhiie remaining true to the path traced 
ottty showed no mclination whatever to stop at 
the point at which they had arrived. The indis- 
criminate charges cast against them, of belüg in- 
different to improvemeDt, only manifest men's 
thoQghtlessness and ill-will. Three branches of 
learniug were permttted by the ciroamstanees of 
those times to expand themselves in the Univer- 
aities. The Classics^ Natural Philosophy, and^ at 
moBty Anglican Theology. Comparmg what was 
really attained elsewhere in these departments, 
we find no reason for a very low estimate of 
the English UniTersities during this period; that 
is to say, iip to the Revolation of 1688. Withoat 
brilliaut distinction they rernaiiied upon the ave- 
rage level of the times in general. Cambridge, 
however, continned to display freer movement than 
the sister University, and pushed on towards the 
pre-eminent height, which she gained in the sub- 
sequent period by means of Newton, Bentley and 
partly also of Locke.* A striking proof of this 

* Themitiiigs of severai Ux- remaxked) be sought for in this 

fordFhilologuteofllietitii^SQidb fiust,nar generally epcaking, in 

as Dodwell, Wallis and Wells, tiie quantity of knowii luuueaof 

and of Grale and Barnes at Cam- celebrated authors. WTioever 

bridge, are, to my knowledge, may wish for any more detailed 

not unknown u])un the Conti- noüces upon this point, will ünd 

nent. Hie proper standtrd» man tiiaii anfficMiit in Wood 

however, for estimating Classics and Dyer. 
mut not (as haa been already 
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may be fonnd in the circaBistance^ that the Carte- 
«an Phiiosophy fbnnd at that time very many 

foUowers iu Cambridge, so much so, that it would 
doubtless soon have been adopted, or at least per- 
mitted, among the actual stndies, if it had not been 
supplanted by Newton and Locke.* The same can- 
not be Said of Ojdbrd, and, in fact it was natural, 
that the previons epoch should have still more in- 
creased the tendency, which was always relatively 
greater in Oxford, towards stability in every thing 
that coold either directly or indirectly endanger 
the positive fonndations in Ghnrch and State. • 
There is no ground, however, for the interpreta- 
tion which has been put upon the expulsion of 
Locke from Oxford. We do not mean to deny 
that Lockens Philosophy may have excited mistrust 
in the more zealous loyalists and the more strictly 
orthodox: but at the time of .that occnrrence, 
nobody yet thonght of his philosophy at all ; and 
his expulsion took place without any act of the 
University, at the express command of the King 
[Charles IL] ; who looked npon him with suspicion 
and hatred, as an adherent of the Earl of Shafts- 
bury.t 

* This iket is derhied from tiien alone in vogue with lu.** 
aceounts given by Dyer (Priv. i. I cannot repeat too uftcn, that 
437) where we find, for instance. mention is not niado in this of 
More, Green, Lee. and Whiston Universiiy teachers. or at least, 
mentioned as Cartesians. The not of their acknowledged offi- 
latter, alao aays hixnself in his dal agency aa aucb. 
Autobiogni|diy ** Carteaias was f Sea Note (62) at the end. 
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i 223. Rise of the Royal Socibtt at Oxfwd. 

The expulsioii of Locke is certainly no proof of 

the absence of scieutitic aspirations at Oxford. So 
fiur otherwise,* precisely at that time, sdence had 
there received an impulse, sudi as is not agaia to 
be found in the same Century. We speak of a 
Society which constituted itself originally in Oxford, 
at the time of the Usurpation, — withoat any 
settled form or tie, bat perhaps so mach the more 
vigorous. It contained some of the most distiii- 
guished acadeuiic Loyalists, such as Boyle, Petty, 
Wren, WiUdns, Willis ; and alter most of its memr 
bers had settled in the capital, it was incorpo- 
rated there uuder the uame of the Royal So- 
ciety of Science. Whatever the Society may 
afterwards have become, no one oompetently in- 
formed will deny that even beyond the middle of 
the eighteenth Century it beneficially centralized 
the best powers of the coontry on the Natural 
Sciences, in Üieir widest sense. And if somewhat 
later it did not sustain au elevation proportioned to 
the general scientific energies that qyrang np, these 
were themselves bat the fhiits of the seed which it 
had strewn so liberally around. We are however 
no further coucerned with the Royal Society here^ 
than to notice that it arose in Oxford. 

The immediate reasons for migration to London 

* [Locke's cxpulsion was in 1 684 : Boyle became a niember of 
the Royal Society in 1663, that is, tweuty-onc years earlicr. But 
perhaps this does not affect our Attthor's argument.] 
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were of a personal» and parüy of apoUtical natnre ; 
for the Society was not averae to pc^cal tntrigues 

in favor of the Restoration. Nevertheless, had 
there been no pennanent local difiäcultiesy we may 
flunniae that Oxford woold not have remained 
nnfhictified by the new studies, which would pro- 
bably have become a branch of Arts; especially 
nnce several membere <tf the Society remained at 
Oxford or came back thither. Among these was 
Thomas Willis, one of the inost celebrated natu- 
ralists of his time, who for fifteen years was 
PktifesBor of Natural Philosophy at Odbrd. I 
shall not be snpposed to mean that the influence of 
such a mau as Willis was without auy liviug and 
widely diffüsed result — especially as, at the same 
üsDßy other kindred sjnrits were actively employed; 
such as the well-kuovvu mathematician and philo- 
logist Wallis» who at that time filled the Savilian 
Professorship of Geometry. Bat« little as we onght 
to overlook this new rise in experimental sdences 
at Oxford, (the counexion of which with Bacon's 
philosophy is evident,) we cannot bat see that it 
was only temporary, and beionged to the dass of 
exceptions. 

We have aiready poiuted out why hitherto these 
stndies prospered even less at Oxford than at Cam- 
bridge. Bat we have still to explain, why, alter so 
powerful an impulse had been given in Oxford, 
they soon sank back into insignificance, while a 
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Hmilar Impulse at Cambridge attained a perma- 
nent, greaty and prodactiTe importanoe. The reply 
to this qnestion woold lead na directly to Üie last 

period of our history ; for w hich we reserve an 
especial chapter. Bat before we enter upon tbis 
groimd, we mnst endeavonr to gain a more correct 
view of the Constitution, Organization, and Ad- 
ministration of the Universities. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ENGLIJSH 
UNIVERSITIES. 



i 224. General opening of this pari of the subfeet. 

Undbr the Constitution of tbe English Univer- 
sities, we include, in the first place, the internal 
Organization and eoonomy of those corporations ; 
and next, their relations to the laiger corporations 
of the Ghnrch and the State, of which they formed 
organic portions. These two subjects will form the 
two main divisions of the present chapter. 

In plainly giving the name Corporation to the 
State and to the C'hurch, I hope that I shall not 
offend modern State-Law, aud the newest State- 
Philosophy.* Such a title assoredly does not agree 
with thdr present elevated poeition, or with their 
lofty ideas : but I refer to vvhat was actually the 
case in the Middle Ages» and what still remains 
and prevailsy in many essential points, in England. 

* [biGcrmany.] 
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Indeed it is to the period of the Reformation that 
the EnglisH Umyersities at present owe tbdr per- 
manent and Uviug organism ; although the form of 
the institaüoiis is of much earlier date. 

It may psrhaps seem prepoaterons on omr part» to 
have delayed to this part of cur work an acconnt 
of the University-Constitution ; cousidering how 
largely we treated in our first Yolume of the con- 
temponmeoos üeusta, wbich concemed the academic 
nations and the town-corporations. But the natura 
of the case justihea this arrangemeut. The rela- 
tions of the town to the University were prindpally 
and essentially externa! : no vital affinity embsisted 
between the two organizations ; nor can their mu- 
tual dealings properiy belong to the internal history 
at the Univeraitiea. Moreorer» the final settlement 
of all the qucstions pending between them, belongs 
to the fourteenth Century^ when the Constitution of 
the Univeraity was as it were in its oradle. Far 
different and fat more intimate waa the oonnexion 
of the University with Church and State, out of 
which the internal academic Constitution has re- 
aoked: a sdbject which involvea controversies even 
of the present day, and which is more peculiarly 
appropriate to the later part of my work. • 
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i 225. Recapitulatian cancemin^ the era qf tke 
rise of the English XJniversities, 

After all that we have offered in proof, we may 
here be allowed to assume, that scholastic semina- 
ries were foimded in Oxford by Alfred ; and existed 
tbere, though perbaps not widiout mtermption, 
until Norman times. ITiere is iio indication that 
they were orgaoically connected with any otber 
eodesiastical corporation : and the Norman Ck>n- 
quest is a deep chasm, destroying all continuity of 
institutions. Nevertheless, as every kind of positive 
testimony fidls ns reapecting the earUeat Academies, 
it remaina only to tnm to the greatest profit what- 
ever facts we meet conceriiing their State later than 
the (Jonquest. 

The riae of a Univeraity haa depended mainly on 
the reoognition, by Chnrch and State, of power in 
a certain body of Masters, to coufer licences on 
candidates for the office of teaching : for this ia 
the prinutive essenoe of the scholastic degree. 
But neither the time nor the form in which such 
recognition was conveycd, is ascertained in the 
case of the English Universities. Some perhapa 
will wish to make mach of formal and declaratory 
Instruments. Certainly if documentary proof of 
tlüs sort is demanded; if a University is held to 
exlsty not when it fulfils the fanctiona above 
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namedy but when it can exhibit such and such 
l^al parchmentff; there were no Univenities at 

all in England before their incorporation in 1571 : 
and this, although the corporate rights of the scho^ 
. lastic bodies in Oxford and Cambridge were often 
recognized and confirmed by Po])cs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Kings and Parliaments, implicitly after the 
eleventh^ — explicitiy after the twelfth Century. It 
is really lamentable to have to dwell on this point : 
and yet, (in England espedally,) there seem to be 
no clear idea» upou it.* 

Part First : ün thr Earlirb Constitution. 

We shall tirst treat of the earlier Constitution of 
the Univeraity, when not yet affeeted by the rise of 
the Colleges : it will be afterwards reqnisite to deal 
with the later Constitution as an eutirely separate 
sabjeet. Our observations mnst commenoe with 
the reign of Henry I, at which time we find the ear- 
liest decided evidence of an academical Constitution 
in Oxford ; and we shall speak ürst of the general 

* In Qoeof the neweat worin oo mere loonf» we fiod the pfanae 

Gembriidge, I find the following, *' '^i^*^*«* nobis magistris Uni- 

with referencc to John XXII's versitatis Cuntabrif^ia'," in the 

Bull of Confiraation in 1318. privilc^^e of 1270; and with re- 

*' From this period the Univer- gard to Oxford, in that of 1244 : 

rity properly dates ito coramenne- hutwecareonlyabouttiiefilii^. 

ment; it was before merdy a The word Univenitn however 

Studium ; but it now became a is not used for every Corporation 

Studium Generale, or Univer- or {u^sembly, but for such a one 

aitas :" (Lamb's CoUection of as meets for a distinct common 

Letten, &c. &e.) Bven if the end. 
question ia to be deckied by tfae 
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body of the academical sodety, nnder ▼arioos de- 

tails ; afterwards of its chief official personales. 

I. On the Bod^ üF THE University. 

t 226. Itseampanent parts and internal relatians. 

Testimony is 8tiU eztant, which proves beyond 
all doQbt, that a sodety of Teachers and Scholars 

was actively employed at Oxford, before the middle 
of the twelfth oentory, in the study of all the 
branches of scientific knowledge, which in that 
age, were attainable in Western Christeiidom. 
The proceedings and persons of this society were 
nnder the general protection of the Church and the 
Crown, and nnder the especial snperintendence and 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
In the dealings betweeu them aud the Bishop, the 
sdiolastic society was represented by the assembly 
of the Teachers;* the Bishop himself (ordinarily 
and in important matters) by a Chaucellor, ealled 
the Chancellor of Ox/ard; or occadonally by an 
Archdeacon : bnt he reserved to himself the right 
of direct iiiterference, if circumstances required.f 
Beside the principal divisioa of the scholastic 
body, into Teaehers and Seholars, certain national or 
provincial distinctions can also be traced. Laymm 
also might be named as forming a distinet element 

* CSaUed Congregatio, Csetus, Uaiveraitas Magistrorum. 
t On tbe'Omrd CbanoeUor, aee Note (58) at the end. 
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in tfae academical society; bot they were a vory 
unimportaiit one: for the great majority of the 

scholars belonged to the clerical order, strictly so 
called, aud all academicians were at least reckoned 
aB eedesiasties« A more important distmction es- 
tablished itself between the secular and the monastic 
dergy: and even in the twelfth Century, there 
were Teachen as well as Papils, oi the latter body, 
espeeially Benedictines and AagoBtiiiiaiis. In &ct, 
fraternities of these Orders already at that time 
possessed buildings and schools in Oxford. 

Bat all minor distinctions were meiged in the 
grand division of Teachers and Scholars, which 
rose so directly out of the end and aim of the 
wbole Institution. The bond between the two was 
parüy scientific, partly moral; and improTemeAt 
in each kind was promoted by the establisbment of 
conventual* societies, (fiindaaientally, only lodging 
and boarding honses, nnder spedal regnlatioiis,) 
which beoarae integrant parts of the great sdio- 
lastic body : an arrangement, as we have said, 
pecoliar to Oxford. 

The Teachers soon fonned thonselves into a 
governing and open Aristocracy, which received 
fresh vigor^ from the periodical addition of new 
members to its body : while the snccessM career 
of the scholarS) was dependent essentiall} upon tfae 
approbation of the Teachers. Not only was the 
favorable opinion of the latter» in itself, natorally a 

«GMRiMorli. [CoUeges, Halb, Inna* Hortek, &oO 
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deanrable distmction ; bnt with them it practioally 

lay to give or refuse permission to teach. For 
though the licence proceedcd in form and essen- 
tiaily ftom the Charcb^ and, in her namet, from the 
Ordmary ; it was in hct bestowed in accordanoe 
with the judgment of the Teachers. 

Granting now that as early aa the middle of the 
twelfth centnry there was a University at Oxford, 
not only in a scientific, but also in a political sense, 
(which latter is our present concem ;) yet as to its 
internal Organization conjectore wonld be hazard- 
OQS. Germs of diffsrent elements may be fonnd in 
it; the scientific dement seen in the Degree, the 
tntorial in the Halls, the ruUional in the academic 
Naüons: and out of these elements, nnder the 
inflnence of an Episcopal officer sprang the whole 
Academic Constitution. 

$ 227. £arl^ preponderance of the Houaes. 

It is probable that the Houses assumed a very 
early preponderance, and that in fact they formed 
the main and almost the sole element of the Uni- 
versity of that tirae, under the name of Halls and 
Schoola; being open, voluutary and unendowed. 
In most of them stodies in Arts were pnrsued, in- 
dnding also scholastic dialeetics: yet some were 
doubtless devoted to Theology, Civil Law, or Medi- 
dne. Esch of these bodies was in a certain sense 
represented in the ^Gongregation** of Masters by 
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its Teacher and Head (Magister, Regens, Rector*). 
This Head was responsible to the Congregation, as 
also to the Bishop or bis Chancellor, for the intel- 
lectual progress, and moral conduct of bis popils ; 
and the greater his anthority in his Hall, the greater 
bis responsibility. Tbis autbority was not merely 
social aiid r Ising out of his paterual positiou, but 
was judidal in some respect, and even recognized 
as soch by the higher powers; althongh the efiect 
was in part to restrict the Episcopal prerogative. 

This peculiar trait of the Englisb Universities 
marks in a striking manner the predominance of 
the Principals of the Honses, and may be found 
very clearly (according to my opinion) in tbe Cam- 
bridge Compact of 1276: ''First we vdll and 
ordain,** it says, that the Master of the Glmeria^ 
for the time being shall hcar and decide all the 
suits of the Glomerelli, &c., Willing tbat in this 

' * I niiiit be allowed to as- teentii and aiztaentli oentuika; 

sume as a matter of well known and the expreaaicMi Prqfimer 

fact the original identity of the instead of Doctor. I must here- 

expressions, Magister, Regens, after retuni to the dlfference 

Rector Scholarum, and Doctor, between Magister Regens, and 

and even Professor. AU that Nfm-Regens. The expression 

hat been aaid on thdr original Reetcr was loat at tfae Rngliah 

difference (as had been done fay Universities, not only in ita 

Bulseus) is groundless and fan- original, but in every other 

ciful. It is also well known, sense, as early as the thirteenth 

that Magister was afterwards Century. I make tlie remark 

eommonly uaed for tiie luglier here ooce for all that by tbb 

phüosophical degree, and Doc- Degree, I always understand 

tor for that of the otlicr facul- the hif^luT degree of MogUUT 

ties. We find however in and Doctor. 

England, even in documentary . f [See Note respecting tbe 

papera, a Tarillation in tiie oae Gicmeria at Cambridge.] 
of roch terma aa bte aa tfae fif- 
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particolar the aforesaid Master shall enjoy the 
tarne privU^ as other masters have with respect 

to tlieir scholars, in decidiiig their causes." The 
limits of this Jurisdiction may be traced in the 
foUowiog passage: '^Unleas the cause relate to 
hoose-rent fixed by the Masters and Bnrgesses, or 
to crime punishable with imprisoiiment or with ex- 
pulsion from the University : for in these cases the 
GhmereUi shall answer in presence of the Chan- 
cellor, &c." For Oxford we have no direct notices 
of the same sort : but aualogy fuUy justiües us in 
assommg, that some fiffcy years earlier the caae was 
the same there likewise. Nor is it any objection 
that we cannot quote testiraony to this efFect : for 
there exist uo documents or accounts whatever of 
that earlier period. I am Willing however to oon- 
fess that there is mach that remains obscare upon 
this point^ even if we conüne ourselves to Cam- 
bridge.* 



f 228. Numermts Points an wkUh Infarmatian 

üdenred, 

There are stall however many points upon which 

* I refer my readers more- of their position, and is proved 

orer to what has been ahemdj by definite evidenoe. raker 

Mud upon the subject of the uses distinctivc namcs concern- 

Halls and Schools in my first in^ the old Halls, calling them : 

volume, [§ 1'2, 62. and fi3 of " Inns of Philosophers and Di- 

the English.] That Tcachcrs vines ; Inns of Canoniiis, Ci' 

and Scholars were connected by vilimu, and Dwuut," In Wood 

the aane diactpline was a leanlt also tiuBie is aometfaing amilar. 
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we should uaturally desire information. For in- 
gtance : Were the higher /aculHeß formed into sepo^ 
rate Corporatioiis ? Was the Degree ever aonght 
for, except by those who desired to become Teach- 
ers? Were the academiciaos united into oiganic 
bodies acoording to their proyincial (Nrigin, and 
withotit regard to their scientific nnion ? Had the 
pupils any rights independent of their teachers? 
What, finally, was the positioii of the Episcopal 
Chancellor toward the Scholastic Corporation? 
Was he also organic head of the University, as 
afterwards, or was there another officer then who 
sustained this character? In the absenoe of con- 
temporaneons evidence, we can reply to these qnes- 
tions only by probabilities drawn from a later State 
of things. What is certain, is^ that the students 
generally lived in Halls or Inns, and that the seven 
braiiches of learuing called Arts were pre-emineutly 
studied : wheuce the sentiment then current^ that 
the University was based npon Arts.*' 

In the latter half of the thirteenth centnry, more 
light breaks in upon us, not solely because more 
testimony is extant, but because the oiganism had 
taken a more dedded shape. Great internal de- 
velopemeiit necessarily resulted, wheu so vast a 
mass of scholars flowed in, and so many inteU 
lectual agencies were at work; especially as the 
Universitieä possessed by natura, and exercised 
without asking leave, the right to direct their own 
studies. Occasionally indeed the Church or the 
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Stale interfered ; bat, for the most part, only to 
reoo^lae and establish what already existed.* 

Most striking is the vigorous developement of the 
" National'* influence in the corporations of North- 
emmen and Sonthenunen; reprcacmted, as it was, 
by the two Proctors m the management of academic 
a£Gurs.t We must not return to a subject which 
we have ahready treated as füUy as the meagre 
materials allow : yet we wonld gladlyask; — how 
the Nations stood towards study ; aud ia what re- 
lation to each other Teachers were to Pupils, 
whien members of the same Nation : whether the 
Degree was as important within the org^mization 
of the Natious, as withiu that of the University, 
Had the Nations in this respect more of a demo- 
cnitic and the University more of an aristocratic 
character? How did all this, (especially iu the 
election of Proctors,) act upon the academic aäairs 
in general? May the Proctors be looked on as 
representing, not only singly, each his own Nation ; 
bat jointly, the under-graduate democracy iu Oppo- 
sition to the aristocracy ? 



f 229. Rights eaercised the Nations. 

To these qnestions we have little to reply. Ge- 
neral probabilities however and a few notices imply 
a more democratic character iu the National'* 

* 1 have more to say upon tlüs subject further on. 
t See Note (54) at the eDiL 
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societies, and intimate that the degree of Master 
had lesB influence in that sphere.* The vast nmn- 
ber of pupils in the thirteenth Century, strength- 
ened uo doubt the democratic element in mauy 
ways. In the political struggles of the thirteenth 
Century, the cross-bow made a gownsman of more 
importance than a Degree. When the stricter Halls 
overflowed with pupils^ new ones would arise with 
freer fonns and manners. Scholars took to living 
each in bis own lodging; (Chamber-defyns, as 
they were calied:) the patriarchal position of the 
teacher was oyerthrown ; and the academic condi- 
tion becoming freer, more vaiied, grander in a 
certain sense, and more vigorous ; leaut strongly 
to democracy. The facty without a doubt, went 
upon occasions fax beyond the law of the case. 
For instance, the tumults of under-graduates used 
to overawe or decide the electious of the Proctors : 
yet we have reason to believe that none but Masters 
had ever a legal vote in this matter. All existing 
evidence is on that side, as well as all probability. 
Indeed we may speak of it as unquestiouable fact, 
that the election was decided by a majority of the 
Masters: nor is there even ground for thinking 
that they so much as voted hi/ Natiom.f Yet by 
mere not, (for we speak of the irreffularity during 

* See Note (55) at the end. his own natioa; their efficiency 

t While the propriet)' of the in their office would rnthcr be 

case, and the names Northern promoted, if each were elected 

and Southem Proctor, may oon- by atf the Maaten, 
vinoe ub tfaat each bdoDged to 
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the tnauntion to the College Cyde,) the under-^gra- 
doates would often inflneuce the elections.* The 
same thing occurred in the election of the Scruti- 
neers iScrutatares^, Tazora^ and other Finance- 
officers called after the two Nations. The daty 
of the Scrutineers was to collect the votes upoii 
elections and other occasions : and we need not say 
how important it was to the Nations to ha^e these 
functionaries directly responsible to them for their 
conduct. Anthony Wood mentions the Northern 
and Southern Scmtineer, first in 1343, when the 
old ^'National** disputes were becoming compli- 
cated with those of the Noininalists and Realists: 
bttt there is nothing to imply that the oÖice was new : 
necessity for it most have been feit most nrgently, 
as early as the thirteenth centary. — ^The prindpal 
Office of the Taxors was, as we have abready seen, 
to determine the rent of lodging houses and other 
prices. This office was afterwards, as it appears, 
combined with that of the "Clerks of the Market :t 

* I may lefer to Wood (ii. and Antiq." oocun in the year 

387.) In Mb Fatti no Fkoctor 1248: buttliisUnoproof what- 

is mentioned hf name befoi« ever tiiat the office is not of more 

1207: but this proves nothing ancientdate. For as the Nations 

but deficiencies in the Registers were concemed, for instance, in 

and Ducuments. If we were tlie riot of 1209 (as we have al- 

henoe to oondude that the Office readyeeenytlieyluideventttfaat 

did not exist before, we should time without a doubt their Froc* 

be fcrct d to assume that it was tors. Wood call? them "coeval 

never regularly filled before the with the institution of the Chan- 

middle of the fourteenth Century, cellor;" which, imderstood cum 

as the list often haa gaps of ten pwio tßlU» w oerteinly comct. 
or twenty vean. The fost men- t Wood i. 108. 

tion of the meto» in the « Hut. 

VOL. II. H 
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nor is it improbable that the Nations had some 
inflaence over tbe cboice of these latter fonction- 

aries. Moreover Nortliern and Southern Masters 
are frequently mentioaed as account-keepers and 
administrators of the several University chests.* 
So varioQs and so deeply seated was the authority 
of the National Organization. 

Beside these regulär authorities, it is very possible 
that lipon extraordinary occasions, (as in the elec- 
tion of delegates upon certain Committees,) the 
National distinctions were taken into consideration. 
We know at least as a positive facty that a Gom- 
ndttee was appointed in Oxford in the year 1411, 
of Six Southems and Six Northems, to search out 
heretical works, If the Nations were recognized 
at so late a period, and in matters of graye theo- 
logical importauce^ they certainly were still inore 
at an earlier period, and in other matters, more 
directly connected with the University. 

To determine the election of Chancellor woiild 
have been a yet higher aim with them ; bat before 
the University had attained the dear right of elec- 
tion, the importance of the Natums had greatly 
sunk. A certain uuavowed yet real influence 
was still, beyond a doubt, exerdsed by them on 
this matter.f For peace-sake it may have been 

* Wood an. 1336, 1426, &c. aoooiint. These oontentioi» 

t The contentions respecting were connected, (as we have 

the elections of Chancellors in alrcady pointed out,) with the 

the first half of the fourteeuth oppressed State of the Nor- 

centniy in Qzfoid wm on tid« tiiems, after tlidr dctet tmder 
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oonsidered wise, by tacit agreement, not to take 

tbe Chancellor too ofteu from the same Nation. 



§ 230. Influence exerted hy the Degree in Arts, 

Let US next consider the influence exerted by 
the Degree: first» the d^gree in Arts, afterwards 
in the separate Facoltiea. At present however we 
omit tü consider the modifications afterwards in- 
troduced by the establishment of the Oligarchy of 
the Heads of the Honses. The first matter that 
strikes US is the rise of Non-Eegent Masters ; t. e. 
tbe takiug of tbe degree by persons wbo did not 
mean to preside over a school. Such persons 
would natnrally excite jealonsy in the real Masters 
or Teacbers : since they would share tbeir power 
of voting in tbe congregation, while otberwise not 
sympathising with them : and the flactaations loQg 
prevaifing may seem to some to imply that the 
actual Teacbers resisted tbe intrusion of nou-teach- 
ing Ueentiates. At any rate, in Oxford the congre- 
gation of actoal Teachers {Regeni Masters) kept to 
tbemselves all power over scholastic matters, espe- 
cialiy over the right of conferring the D^ree. 

Henry III., and with the mi- to not, and drove out the Nor* 

gmtion to Stamford. Wood thernman. The Royal Com- 

expresisly statcs (1343) that missioners howt'ver did not 

eack Nation tcanted to choose venture to depose and puniah 

it9 own CkaiKellor : in 1349 a the Southern Unirper, as the 

Northern candidatefor the oflioe Southenu were too numeroue, 

guned a majority in theConvD- and threatened to quit the Uni- 

cation : but the Southems used retnty and migrate elaewhere. 
Tiolence, excited tbe students 
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This is the Oxford Hoose of Congrbgation. But 
in all other academic afiiEdre the other Masten were 

admitted to equal authority : and the general a»- 
sembly of Regents aud Non-Regents was called 
the Great Congr^ation or Convocation. It is 
impossible to determine the date of this arrange- 
ment ; except that it seems to have been working 
out from the thirteenth to the middle of the fif- 
teenth Century. 

A subsequent change, not yet toxiched upon, 
took place in the composition of the Congrega- 
tion; when the number of the aetaal Teachers 
kept diminishing, with the decay of the studies in 
the fifteenth Century, and the Masters vvho really 
found occasion to establish themselves as Princi- 
pals of a School or Hall, beeame fewer and fewer. 
The possibilities which \ve might assiime upon this 
subject are many ; but the foUowing may be pointed 
OQt, as having realfy happened. The trial, namely, 
was made, to impose on residmt Masters the Obli- 
gation to teacb, at least during tbeir first two years. 
This was called* compulsory regency but for 
obvious reasons it was foond impossible to enforce 
the enactment. It was modified therefore, first, by 
a permanent dispensatian, limitiug it to a single 
year: at last it became a mere formality, which 
entailed no other Obligation, than that of reading 
at the University and taking part in certain public 
scholastic exercises. All were now reckoued as 

• 
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voluniany Regents» who had passed beyond their 
years of eompulsory Regency. Conseqaently, the 

Heads of the Houses, vvhether these were connected 
with a School or not, endowed or incorporated 
or not; — all Academic Officers; and lastly» all« 
Gradaates of the higher Faculties, as having pre- 
viously attained the degree in Arts ;* henceforward 
passed as Voluntary Regents. 

At Cambridge, although the foundations were 
similar, there was a Variation in the stnicture. 
There also the old congregation of Masters be< 
came divided into two, as at Oxford : but they 
formed separate and co-ordinate Chambers of Le- 
gislation, whose concurrence was requisite for every 
Act. For every matter, (even such, as in Oxford 
none bnt the Regents dedded,) a grace needed first 
to pass through the Chamber of the Non-Regents, 
by way of form ; after which the Regents decided 
it one way or other, by votmg and dividing.f 

Düring the ascendancy of the Nations and of the 

* See Note (5 G) at the end. notices as I may find in the Cam- 

t The developemcnt here pro- bridge Calendar, although they 

ceeded, properly speaking, nu contain nothing esseutially new 

fiutber dum the Itio im partes, npon thU point. The restric. 

of which we find traces in Ox- tions oii the right of electing the 

ford towards the end of tlie Senate (more burgensium) were 

thirtcenth ccntur}-. Respccting of latcr date and were connected 

its history, wc know nothing, with the developemcnt of the 

thanks to tiie thoughtleisiieea College Oligarchy. So too the 

and want of care of FuUer. Dyer, deetbn of the Steward, and of 

&c. The resiilt may be gath- some of the endowed Profe«sor- 

ered from the Statutes of 1549, ships, bclong at the eailiest to 

of 1556, and more especially of the sixteeuth centunr. TheDo- 

1570: yet they leave so much mug RegentiwmhBmotermiedtA 

undedded, that I am obliged in Cambridge, tiie Upper or White 

part to refinr to auch ahort hood hoose, and the Dmmu 
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democraüc principle, the mflueuce of the Teachers 
or Heads of Houses had been proportionably low :* 

uor is it credible that they were able to maiii- 
tain discipline and Subordination in their establish- 
mentSy except in rare and peculiar cases. Add to 
this the nnmber of non-teaching Masters, whose 
votes told in the congregation, and who had no 
personal sympathy with the difficulties of those 
who presided over Halls or Schools, and we shall 
see yet more strongly hovv lax the discipline must 
have been. It is true that just at this time the 
first Colleges were founded; bat I have before 
explained how feeble they were in this era, and 
how long it was before any consciousness arose of 
the difierence between them and the other Houses. 
AU of theae were always looked npon as integrant 
parts of the University ; but no one thought of the 
Colleges as separate corporations, tili the üfteenth 
eentnry.f 



Non Reg. the Lower or Black 

hoodhotue. The latter denomi- 
nation is derived from the differ- 

ence in the Hning of the hoods 
of the Doctors oiid Masters. In 
the reports of the visitations of 
1549 and 1556 Umb'a Col. 
lect. &c.) the term xised is always 
"Congregatio Regentium etNon." 
Yet it appears from the context, 
that the deliberations were car- 
ned on aeparafeelj. 

* There are smne few char- 
acteristic traits apparently in 
contradiction tothi«, which may 
be either takcn as exccptiuaä or 
otherwiee explained. See Note 
(57) at the end. 



t Tbe fint deed of /acoiTiora* 
Htm wfaidi I have been aUe to 

discover, is that of Trinity Cdi- 
lege Cambridge. " And more- 
over," it runs, " by our suprerae 
Royal Autliority . . wc will . . 
that onr said CoDege, its Maa- 
ter and FeUowa . . . should bc 
for evermore united, attached, 
cons^olidated, and incorjioratcd 
iiito the Said University of C ara- 
hridge, in Order tiiat they may 
be onderetood to be» and may 
be, a part, parcel, and membör 
of the Said University," &c. (v. 
Parker, p. 151.) I quote this 
quite gratuitously, as I have my 
doubts upon the pdnt. 
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4 231. ReUUme Potitum of the Higher Faadüet. 

In the remarkably low place of inflnence occQpied 

by the higher Faculties, lies one of the marked 
pecoliarities of the Engüah Universities, in contrast 
to those of the Gontinent. The fonr Faculties 
were doubtless recognized* formally and oflScially 
as parts of the Uuiversity ; however meau the esti- 
mation of those three, which are calied Higher^ has 
been in the last three or fonr centnries. Even 
Grammar, until after the middle of the fifteenth 
oentnry was r^garded as a sort of separate Facuity ; 
althongh not co-ordinate wiih nor independent of 
Arts; yet as a preparatory step to it, and as it 
were under its superintendence. Bat noue of the 
Facnlties obtained in England» as on the Ck>ntinenty 
a corporate being, independent of the University. 
Their separate action was that of a mere board of 
Professors, and did not embrace general adminis- 
tration: they were recognized only in the scholastic 
elections (comitia), biit neither in the Congregation 
nor in the Convocation.f The Uuiversity itself has 

* Among the many otber pas- been placed : that is to say, the 

aageä wluch I might cite m Nip- Fnculties of Theology, Juria- 

poit of this, I oonfine myself to prudence, Medicine, and Arin 

one from a speech made by the Humaniores ; of which if one 

ChanccUor in 1603 in order to were taken away, the fall of 

console the Civilians, who were the whole edificc would ensue." 

Innng the diaaolntioii of thdr f How fiur tfais legulatioii wu 

Facuity. ** Thb aembumi (Ox- afterwards modlfied by the pri- 

ford) possesses four hewb or vileges given to Doctors in the 

Ornaments, upon which as its Congregation along with the 

firmest foundations the whole Heads of the Colleges, and in 

stnicture of the UniTersity has the Caput in Cambridge, will 
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always remained ba^ed in Arts. Arts therefore iu 
Btrictneas are perhaps not a Faculty, but a Corpora- • 
tion ;* and Gradaates in Arts constitute the wkok of 
the University, and not (as the Philosophical Faculty 
does elsewhere) au iutegrant pari. Od the con- 
trary the Facolties, as such, have no right or power 
of separate conBultation, decision or administration : 
they do not even bestow their owu Degree, but this 
too is in the hands of the University.t Such is, 
alike the original position of things, and the nlti- 
mate permanent result, at least after the middle of 
the sixteeuth Century. Yet we may üud various 
modifications at different times, in conseqnence of 
the struggle for emancipation made by the Faculties. 

In this struggle, there were two main poiuts of 
contest : Fürst, whether the degree in Arts should 
be a prerequisite for that in the higher Faculties : 
Secoudly, whether the assembly of the Masters of 
Arts, voting by heads, should monopolize Univer- 
sity legislation. Instead of this, the Facolties 
desired, either that each separately might discuss 
and decide its owu affairs : or, that iu the Con- 
gregation, votes might in certain cases be taken 

appear further on. I hcre trcat Medicine, in bcstowing degrees, 

only the general physioc^iioiny, does not come iinder considera- 

and its more remarkable fea- tioa here : at all events it can 

tores, tu /Ae esHier period. bear no oomparison wtth the 

* The PhilosophiäU branch of promlnence of the Faculties at 

the Arts is the only one which the German Universities. Yet 

took tho Standing of a Faculty. even with us (Germans) raany 

t The part taken afterwards dilfercnces in this respect may 

by the three Repius Profewon be found. 
of Theology, JunsiHradenoe and 
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according to Facnlties, and not by couhting the nnits. 
In the secoiid half of the fourteenth and up to the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, masy were their 
efforts and their negodations with the University, 
the Church, the Crown, to obtaiu ouc or other of 
these arrangements. The conflict was not unfre- 
qaently carried on with groeser weapons by the 
youngcr members of the Facnlties, and upon these 
occasions a complication of dispute« took place also 
with the Nations.* The efforts of the disoontented 
parties were directed for a time to obtain a firmer 
Organization of the Legal and Medical Facnlties. 
The Juhsts aud Medical Students in fact had a 
kmd of independent Organization, from the end of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth Cen- 
tury; being forced to deliberate aud decide upon 
common measnres. Moreover we find itf expressly 
mentioned, both that they had Proctors of their 
own, and that the King had bestowed on them füll 
powers to eiect these Proctors. Bat this was far 
from satisfying the Facnlties. However, from thdr 
varied and irregulär controversies no permanent 
result issued, except that the Civilians obtained the 
privil^ of becoming Doctors of Law, without first 
takmg the degree of Master in Arts ; and yet pre- 
served their seat aud vote in the Congregatiou and 

* See Wuod's uccount of in itself very unimportant and 

such matten; in 1434 and confused. 
evenaalate as 150,3. We Imvc f In a. o. 1396. At no other 

no room for further (letalis : period, earlier or hiter, can I 

and in iact the whole affair is find auy trace of the sort. 
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Gonvocation. The conceasion however was not 
great : for in fact almost every thing was still re- 

quired which led to the degree in Arts, aud inore- 
over to attain the Law degree by tlus process^ was 
made far more tedions.* Hie tiieologians also ob- 
tained similar concessions ; althoug:h they took but 
little part in tbese content ions» and ou the contrary, 
attached themselves generally speaking to the 
Gradnates in Arts. The first acconnts which we 
have, belong to the time of the Reformation : but 
the matter itself is probably of an earlier date. 

The moet remarkable of these concessions is, the 
institutiont of the " ten years^ men,'' as they are 
called. By this regulatiou, students in Theology 
who matriculated after the twenty-fonrth year of 
their age, were enabled, in ten years, after going 
through the examination and exercises in Arts, to 
obtain the d^ree of Bachelor in Divinity, without 
passing throngh the previons degrees in Arts. 
Whatever may be the exact era when this was 
ürst enacted, it was undoubtedly later than the 
Reformation^ and intended to favor Protestant 
Theology. Snch things however can only be 
looked upon as exeeptious to the general rule 

* Hie ooune of Study in nsaal fiuduon of always stopping 

Law for those Students who do at the first writien atttibority 

not take their degree in Arts, cxtant. Yct the same ap|>ears 

lasts ßve years longer than for in all essential points in fhe 

those who have graduated in btatutey of 1549, or rather m 

Alts. [Genoau : gfinf ^a^re ] the supplementan^ injunetione§ 

t Thuis constantly stated to (v. Lamb's CoUection^. &e., p. 

have originated in a Iloyal ordi- 140), und it is poeaibiy evcn of 

nanoe of 1567 ; aooording to the earlier date. 
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which made the d^ree in Arte a prereqnisite to 
a degree in other Facnlties and to all office and 

power in the University. 

In Cambridge, the Doctors were joined with the 
Ueads of Honses in tbe Academic adminiatration, 
at least nntil alter tbe middle of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury ; a post of influence, which they never attained 
at Oxford. £ven later, they had at Cambridge the 
privilege of voting in both Honses, while the other 
Regents voted only in the Upper House. Yet 
this prefereuce cau scarcely be looked upon as a 
recognition of corporate nght in the Faeulties. 
On the contrary, it seems merely to have been a 
declaration, that according to the whole mechan- 
ism of the schohistic oonrse, the Doctors were the 
oldest and moat experienced of the resident Gra- 
dnates. In actual fact, little advantage came from 
this arrangement to any but the Tbeologians, as 
they formed the great majority of the resident 
Doctors. So ended the Opposition of the Facol- 
ties to the Graduates in Arts.* 

§ 232. Causes of Academical Weakness in the Higher 

Faeulties. 

Why the corporate developement of the Fa- 
eulties was so crushed at the English Universities, 
might be explained perhaps by the foUowing cir- 

cuinstances. At the very time wben the Theological 

* See Note (58) at the end. 
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and afterwards the other higher Faculties in Paris 
separated themselTes from that of Aits,* (that 

is to sav in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ;) the Nations in Oxford and Cambridge very 
greatly outweighed and absorbedall other interests. 
Now in all Universities the Nations and the Gradn- 
ates in Arts were intimately connnected, and in 
some sense the latter may be said to have repre- 
smted the former. In fact, the Nations collectively 
formed " the University based in Arts.** The two 
Systems were of the same date, and sympathized 
in an Opposition to the Faculties» whose daim of se- 
parate power was feit to be an Aristocratical move- 
ment. Nevertheloss, the gradual deoay of the Na- 
tions from the fourteeuth Century downward» did 
not enable the Faculties to obtain corporate powers ; 
for in Proportion as the National influence waned, 
that of the Colleges arose in increasing strength, and 
in yet closer sympathy with the studies in Arts. In 
fact we might even say that the CüoUeges and thdr 
Heads, like the Nations and their Proctors assumed 
(first side by side with them and gradually over 
them) tliat place in the corporate existence of the 
Universities, which, in Paris and still more at most 
of the newer Universities, feil mainly iuto the hauds 
of the Faculties, their Deans (decam) and their 
Professors. 

Yet the real weakness of the Faculties in the 

* I refer lipon tliis i)oiiit to howcvcr, muj«t be UHcd with 

what baä beea alreariy said in great caution ; and to Bulseus 

my fint Volume (§ 15) Ukewne (iü. p. 35. eqq.) 
to Mtinen, whoee autliority. 
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EDglish Umveraities, was miemal; and this is the 

truest reason of their not attaining corporate Or- 
ganization. Indeed according to the cid Uuadn- 
vinm and Trivium, as well as according to the 
later specnlative Philosophy, it was searcely possible 
to recognize the Faculties as Sciences at all : still, 
this prejudice woald have given way, had they 
actoally grown up into something wbich in that 
age was discerned to be a Science. The contrary 
however was the case. We have already adverted 
to the political canses which hindered Roman Law 
from flomishing in England ; to the moral or ec- 
clesiastical feelin^i; wliich rendered Pliysiological 
pursuits uncongenial to Oxford and Cambridge; 
and to the great ftcilities which in a practical sense 
both studies enjoyed at London and other great 
cities. Tbus stunted by extra -academical causes, 
they could hardly haire maintuned a prominent 
place witiiin the Universities, had it been granted 
them. As for Theology, it sauk witli the Philoso- 
phy and Arts of the fourteenth Century, into no- 
thmgness. On the other side, beside the tnto- 
rial advantages held ont by the Colleges, their 
property, though at ürst small, was of vast import- 
ance. For to attain a share in it, a d^ree in Arts 
was reqninte ; so that the increase of the Colleges 
in number and wealth ensured the ultiraate perma- 
nent superiority of Arts in the üniversity-corpora- 
tion. We have ahready seen that the Reformation 
was nnfimraUe both to Civilian and to Medical 
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studies ; and though its convulsions at first were 
hurtful to 4Ül academic Btudies oHke, thiB did not 
hinder Arts from retaining its preponderanoe 
already earned, and its mouopoly of College pro- 
perty. Under the role of the Episcopal Church, it 
18 hardly needfol to say, that (whether inten-' 
tionally or otherwise) Arts have been in fact 
favored aimost exciusively. 

J 233. FTAy Theology did not become incorporated 

OS a Facuity. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said» it may 
stIU excite snrprise that TheoU^ could not eman- 

cipate itself from the yoke of " Arts while the 
ecclesiastical character of the Universities and Col- 
leges was so predominant: especiaUy since in Paris 
this Facnlty was the first to emaneipate itself, and 
thereby paved the way for the others. 

We have already explained» but we must repeat, 
that as soon as the Church consldered itself bonnd 
to look upon Theology as a science, aud not merely 
as a means of religious iustructiou, the limits of 
Theology and of Philosophy could not be well 
defined :* and in &ct while nearly all the cirde of 

* Itcaimot devolve upon me ooaüunedlnWood. Espedallyl 

to bring proofs of the abora may quote tlut in 1311 theDo- 

from the Scholastic Thcolof^'. minicans complain of the ano- 

Tlic evidence which hcs niorc in maly, tliat the degrce of Bache- 

my beat, is scattered through- lor of Divinity is demanded of a 

oat the histoiy of fhe Univenity Tlieologian, befoie he is allowed 

of Fuis, bat is also in pait to lecture on tibe Kbfe, (ßtHtikm 
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III 



Art8 was in those days claimed as a part of Theo- 

logy, the whole domaiii of Theology was in turn 
claimed by the Lecturers in Arts, except indeed 
the expoaition of Scriptlire : and this was not es- 
teemed as an affiur of mnch by the llieolo- 

gians tberaselves. But in Paris the course of events 
» was influenced by extra^^icademical caoses. The 
Mbndicant Orders tfaere came into collision with 
the Universities ; and a main elFort of these povverful 
corporations, especially of the preaching Orders, 
was, to develope Theology as ascience : — whether 
to ultimate benefit, is a separate question. Beside 
their great pains in scientific exposition of the 
Scriptures, they cultivated Canon Law with pecu- 
Uar zeal; and wer» natnrally regarded as the 
repräsentatives of Theolo«;)' (in its inost widely 
extended sense) in contradistinction to the philo- 
sophical Studios: though it will not be snpposed 
tfaat tbey meant to emancipate the latter from 
Theology. Over and above the primary poiuts of 
qyposition, there was an essential differenoe of 
genins between these Mendicant Orden and the 
Graduates in Arts : for the latter were mere 
Philosophical lectarers, while the former were 
populär preachers. Moreover, in defending theür 
other rights and interests against the claims of 
the University, they uucousciously promoted the 

MUüe» praiegere,) wfaüe the frr preparatory degrees m Aita, (y. 

more ^cnlt taidc of expoond- Wood i. 386.) Additioiml dtiu 

ing Peter Lombard's " Sen- tiona ^ipear to me to be aiqier- 

tences" wu preachbed for the flaoiis. 
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emaücipation of Theology from the Philosophical 
studies, if not its predominance. At last, obtainiDg 
tbe sympathy and help of the secular Clergy from 
without, they succeeded iu establislüng; the Theo- 
lo^cal Faculty as an independent Corporation, 
aldiough still forming an integrant part of the 
University. In England ou the coiitrary, the secu- 
lar Clergy were actuated by strenger rivalry agaiust 
the Monks; refnsed to acknowledge them as the 
representattves of Theology ; and in the Universities 
joined* with the Graduates in Arts to resist them. 
When the idea of a corporate Faculty of Theologie 
had been fhistrated, it was less possible to hope 
for it in the case of Civil Law and Medicine ; and 
the Theologiaus aided tbe Artists'' in resisting it. 
I am aware only of one solitary passage, which 
wonld imply dissension between the " Artists" and 
the secular Theologiaus: while there is abundant 
evidence, espedally in the second half of the fonr- 
teenth centnry, to prove their alliance, both against 
the other Faculties and against the Mendicant 
Orders. This alliance enabled them to pass and 
«oforce the offensive statntes above alluded to.f 

The ittcts are certain. We may in part acconnt 
for them by the jealousy of Germanic England 

* [That tlie xendent Givdu- Doetor» im Theology and tlie 
ales in Arts were themselves se- Matters of Arts established se- 
cular Clergy, is treatcd by Prof. veral Statutes bearing heavily 
Huber as a later effect, not a uiion the Bachelors of Civil and 
cause of the above. See below.] Canuu Law." It would be veiy 

t For inatanoe, in 1375 we eaqr to give many more aaen 

kam tiiat " Hie Ghanodlor, the qnotatiooa. 
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against the Romanic Monks. For althon^ the 

Southern party triumphed in the English Universi- 
ties, the Romanic tendencies of this body were 
relative only, ncyt absolute, and might almost be 
caUed anti-Catholic when eontrasted wfth tnie 
Romüh Catholicism. Nay during mauy years of 
the reigns of the two Edwards, a strong anti- 
Romish feeling possessed all England, lay and 
clerical, Parliament and King. In consequence, 
the power, (whether spiritual, scientific, social, 
political, «r monied,) of the Mendicant Orders^ 
coidd not weigh at the English Univernties as at 
Paris. lu resisting the Mendicants, the secular 
Clergy were assisted by the Augastinian and Bene- 
dictine Monks, being all actoated by avendon yet 
more than by fear, or than by sympathy with the 
Graduates in Arts. To gratify this aversion, they 
sacrifioed the aggrandisement of the Theological 
Facolty ; and obtained as a reward the entire pre- 
dominance of the Clergy within the sphere of the 
Arts and of the University itself. This result won 
its way more and more alter the fonrteenth Century, 
and was finally dedded, as* we have explamed, by 
the growth of the College system; in which the 
Fellows, who formed the permanent, aud therefore 
the govemmg, nudeus of the University, consisted 
mainly* of Theologians. And thus the aeademic 

♦This natunillyfollowed from plained. Most re^idonts took 

their growinp old at the Univer- their de^ee in Theolog}%^ when 

sities witbüut benefices ; a fate of standiug suffident for it ; as, 

of whieh they so bitteriy ooni« under llie afanott meduBUOtl 

▼OL. XX. X 
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coq)oratioii, uomiually founded in Arts, feil prac- 
tically under the nüe of Theology. The triumph 
was not at fint complete ; for there long remained 
lay-Graduates iu Arts, who (especially the Civilians) 
occasioDaUy made common* cause with the Mendi- 
cantB, and balanced the parties. Moreover, no 
thought was entertained of really Converting Arts 
into Theology. It was sufficient to leave matters 
alone. 

4 234. Workmg of the MentUcani Orders an the 
ümvereities, especially of Franee and England. 

The above is all that we have been able to gather, 

as to the history of the Faculties at the English 
Univerdties. On the poaition of the Mendicant 
Orders there, we need some forther enqoiry, as it 
cousiderably affected the academic Constitution at 
the period of which we speak. 

Of the varions Orders of Monks who had settled 
at Oxford, the Angnstiniansf were evidently the 
most peaceably disposed: nor was there often reasou 

sTstem of scbolastic cxercises, t 1 ^ve found but ouc in- 

wiflooeof tmie. stanoe of tfadr oolUsioii with 

Yet tiiere were reasons why the tfae Umvemty, \\z. in 1436. 

older generation might have been The contcsts of the Bene- 

inclined to makc the process lesa dictines lü.so in 1517 n])))ear 

easy to the rising one. as an inexplicable anumaly. 

* We have a paiücular in- Wood mentiona variouB quar- 

stance of this at the end of the reis of the Carmelites towaid 

füurteenth Century in the dis- the end of the fifteenth oen- 

cussions respecting the famoua tury. 
Bonüace-Bull. 
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to oomplam of the Benedicdnes. Tlie Carmel- 

ites however, sometimes feil into violent contests, 
in one of which (in 1472) they were actually 
ezpeUed from the CoDgr^tioii. NevertheleM» 
gQch events must be regarded as exceptions: fbr 
on the whole, these three Orders raanaged to keep 
up very friendly and excellent rdations with the 
Univerrities. 

The Dominicans on the contrary, (mendicant and 
preaching friars,) were in permanent Opposition. 
Indeed it may with trath Jbe said, that the battle of 
the Mendicant Orden was fbnght simnltaneonsly in 
all the Universities of Christendom, and continued 
nearly two centuries. The Academiciaos did bat 
stand on the defensive : it is therefore evidently in 
their adversaries that the Springs of the movement 
are to be looked for. Yet it is not for us to write 
a history of these Orden ; and in conseqnence, we 
are nnable thoroughly to develope this matter. 
We must confine oursei ves to a few remarks. 

Without lending ourselves to the one sided and 
rancoroas view,* which can see in these Monks 
uothing but unprincipled and insolent stupidity ; 
we must confess that they were no small annoyauce 
to the Univenities: whUe so important was yet 
the Support which they gave, that possibly the 

* It ii HO good sign timt such here, if any wherc. a fair point 

fruitful monographic stuff as of view might be found, for 

these Monks afford, should not judging of the newly raised 

yet have found an author of Church-controveraies of that 

merit. Therc is no doubt that day. 
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üniversities owe even existence to them, especially 
to the Francificans and DominicaiiB. Moreover, the 
academic Supporten of the Mendicants were as 
respectable, if not as numerous as their opponents. 
Much that was ignoble attached itself to both par- 
ties: but thfe may not have been the predomipatiDg 
cbaracter of either. Beyond the bounds of aca- 
demic life, and in Romanic Europe, the comparison 
wonld be still more decidedly in &Tor of the 
mendicants, at least in their early days.* 

Of a phenomenon so mighty and so peculiar, we 
moderns can but ill judge : bat history attests that 
they exercised over their contempomriesi not only 
by repulsion, but, stranger still, by attraction, a 
power whieh seemed miraeulous. Without con- 
sidering impore motives or acddental compUca- 
tions, all must see the difficalties which wonld 
naturally arise, when an ecclesiastical body became 
subject at once to Monkish and to University rule 
and disdpline. Their dnties toward their Order» 
and toward the academic anthority, wonld often be 
in collision ; and each Corporation unshrinkingly 
demanded of them its own rights. If Christian 
love in fhlness and ripeness of beauty did not 
actuate the Domimeans, — nor their opponents; — 
unhappily the phenomenon is too common in his- 
tory to allow of onr being severe on either party. 

* See what evea Bulaeus says sufficient to substaatiate what 

nspectiiig the fint appearanee has been aaid abm, without 

of the Domimeans and Francis- referring to authors essentiaUjr 

cans in Ptaiis : which ia quite and dei^gnedly CathoUc. 
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Certaiiily it is unfair to lay the whole blame* on ofie. 

Mutual coiicessioii was not thought of by either; 
bat tbere was enougb of mutuai exasperation. Tbe 
monks were called ambitious, meddüngy arrogant ; 
and tbey wonld natorally be counted tiifHwtw, 
wheu forcing their way iuto an old established 
and somewhat exclusive System. In truth we may 
well be snrprised, that they had not more enemies, 
and that their adherents were so very numerous.f 
But tbis must seem rather to tbe credit of tbe men- 
dicants; and proportionably, to tbe discredit of 
tbe Umrersities. Tbe very reproacbes cast on 
tbe Monks reüect praise npon them, and imply a 
lazy love of ease and want of energy among tbebr 
opponents. Tbe greatest modern foes of Mona- 
chism would least agree with their academic ad- 
versaries of tbose times, wbo objeeted to them tbat 
excUed and puxzled the minds and /eeUn^s of 
the yrntth with aU kinds of new learmnp, and en- 
dan^ered the orthodox course of science, and of the 
Vmoernties themselves. In &ct (wbat bas been 
too litde regarded on many bands) tbe Universities 
at that time very frequently stood forward as the 

* It Is amiwiny to find the iDore leniible. [Was not thu 

nproach oontnnially cast, in lair, eitiier aa argoment or aa 

Boleran earnest, upon the Mendi- sarcasm, a|^n?t men who lived 

caiit Orders ; that they alfected by beg^Jiry, in obedience to the 

the title of Master, in opposi- letter of u pr^^pt ?] 



pnoept : " Be not ye called bler natures who stand above 

Masters." Many other of the the weukness iiicidentiil to man. 

accusations broughtagainstthem They are, every where and al- 

are neither more reasonable nor ways, aa inaignificant minohty. 




f We speak not of tfaoM no- 
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cliampions of orthodox exdusiTenesBy not only 
against the Mendicant Ordere, but against the Papid 

See itself, when the latter thought üt to back its 
militia in their bolder and freer scientific, or at 
least mental evolutions.* Whether Rome deserves 
gratitude, or blame, iu lier pnrsnit of this policy ; 
anyhow it is a fact, that the Mendicants at that 
time were the patrons ijfprogress in leaming, wbüe 
the Universities (at least generally) were for Stand- 
ing still : and the absolute triumph of the latter 
must have been very hazardous to all iutellcctual 
interests. On the other hand it mnst be admitted 
against the Mendicant Orders, that they had no 
idea of allowing to other teachers a free and equal 
competition with them ; they aimed at unfair ad- 
vantages. 

Thus at Parisjt where of the twelve Theological 
Lectureships, seveu were filled by other Monks 
already, and five remained to secular Theologians, 
the Dominicans endeavonred to take two fbr t&em- 
selves out of these five, leaving but three for the 
secolars. The Papal Bulla which restricted the 
entire number to twelve were afterwards modified, 
but the quarrel had left bitteniess behind it, not to 
be easily healed. Besides, the Mendicant Ordet 

* I refer my readers to periculo mundi adversus meu' 

frliat BolKiia sm for initance, dSeaUw** 

about the middle of the thir- f I refer my readers respect- 

teenth Century respecting tlie ing these afl^irs in Paris to 

Contents, the effect, and the Bulaeus (üi). To be rightly 

consequcnces of the work of understood however, he must not 

W. de St. Amoar : "D» be med osMehnn hu medium. 
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was new ; it was the most actiTe r^mrat in the 
ecclenastical army, and to maintain this cbaracter, 

it needed interually a vigorous aud despotic disci- 
pline. Its members therefore neither could^ would, 
nor dared snbmit themselves nnconditionally to the 
rules and functions of academic life ; and yet they 
expected to enjoy as mauy of its advantages as they 
pleased; (the Degree for instance;) and even to 
tarn them to thelr own exclnsive advantage. 

It is a characteristic trait of these Paris quarreis, 
that they were mainly cansed by the wilfol course 
of the Dominicans in the great secesdon of 1229. 
This measure had been decreed by a great majority 
of the Masters, but the Dominicaus disobeyed it^ in 
Order to get scholastic affairs into their own hands 
dnring the absence of all other academicians. Na- 
turally this was resented keenly, and produced deep 
distrost. Their Submission to all University r^ga- 
lations was now exacted with increased severity. 
The Degree, and a place in a University of such 
weight in all Christendom as that at Paris, was too 
▼alnable to sacrifice; and the Monks saw them- 
selyes nnable to resist: yet their devoted allegi- 
ance to their Order determined them to struggle 
to the last. Beside contendmg for the best terms 
they conld get, (such as Üie second Tlieological 
Lectureship,) they now souglit to break up the en- 
tire System of academic legislation : sinee in it, 
every thing was carried against them by the votes 
of Gradnates in Arts. Having won over the 
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secular Theologians, they succeeded in forming with 
them a separate Faciüty, possessed of corporate 
rights. The two other Faculties then aought and 
gained the same rights : after which the Gradaates 
in Arts were soon uo longer anything, in fact, but 
one more Faculty. When Uuiversity-power had 
thus fallen into the hands of the Facolties, the 
Mendicants were at length able to obtain their 
ends. The result proved, either that their designs 
from the very first had been by no means so an- 
reasonable, er that their own spirit had meanwhfle 
changed er evaporated : for but little use was made 
of the advantages gained. 

The qnarrel of the Mendicant Orders with Oz- 
ford and Cambridge was-at bottom the same as at 
Paris. Though externally less violent, and less at- 
tracäng observatioD, it was more obstinate : bat it 
neyer came to a crisis by the incorporation of a 
Faculty. Ihe Civil* n: occasionally espoused their 
cause; Iv tbe scc ' ; Clergy holding fast to the 
Status qu6i the Kc .Icants never socoeeded in ez- 
torting from the Ucuersity any recognition of them 
corporatcly, as Dominican Friars. The University 
received them in no other eharacter, than as its 
own members. When they rebeUed, they were 
punished aecording to law ; if they appealed to 
Higher Courts, they were expeiled; but while 
submissive to the uniyersal mies, they obtained 
the universal rights. On the contrary, in Paris, 
upon the settlement of the differences, they were 
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recmed as pupOs and teachers, but not (it would 
seem) admitted to the academic franchise.* The 

English Universities, however, were strong enough 
to recognize all the rights of the Degree, even in 
their opponents. There is litUe intrinsic interest 
in the detalls of this stroggle, which neyer came to 
any decided result, though carried on for three 
oentories before all anthorities accessible to the 
parües» with the continnal intenrention of Kings, 
Popes, Prelates ; Lords and Com mens : and with 
every weapon not positively prohibited by law or 
cnstom. We find endless and intricate negoda^ 
tions, often incomprehensible ironi the scantiness 
of the accounts ; treaties that settle nothing ; occa- 
sional truces ; vague and contradictory decisions or 
suggestions of the higher powers : while the qnes- 
tion is ever substantially the same^ and in reality 
very sünple.t 

* Bnlttiis (m. 856) expresaly dgemniMat" Thtt however might 

aeys, Üiat they were received in be undentood of such as could 

1256 into the scholastic society, not, or would not, take the oath 

but by no meana into the politi- respecting the Statutes and the 

cal Society, the administration, in Artibus prastanda. It does not 

&c., and bringa it forward as a however enter into my province 

prindple. tfaaft "Moaaeku »om to mveatigate the queatkni. 

t See Note (59) attheend. 
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II. Oppicial Pbrsonagbs of thb Univbrsity. 

f 235. The ChanceUar. 

We haye had as yet, the body, so to say, of the 
Universities under our view : we have now to con- 
sider their Head aud Members, in the positiou which 
they held at that period, either as integrant parts, 
or as offisboots of the academic orgamzation. In 
so doiüg, we sliaU find it the more uecessary to be- 
gin by unfoldiDg the trae primitive nature of the 
ChanceUor*8 autbority, and the changes which it 
nnderwent in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries : for in this, and in the effects of it, we find a 
great characteristic difference between the English 
and the Continental Universities. It is wholly 
needless to repeat what has been already said, 
oonceming the Continental* Chancellors of the 
Universities : I proceed at onee to remark on the 
contrast to them which the English Chancellors 
exhibited. 

The first distinct acooonts represent the Oxford 
Chancellor, in the beginning of the thirteenth 

Century, as still, in all essential matters, an £pi8- 
copal officer, and the ordinary official deputy of 
the Bishop of Lineohi. Among bis dnties mnst be 
especially reckoned, the granting of the Licence to 
teach; regulating the examinatiou of candidates; 
* [8eeNote(ll)att]ieeiidofTol!i.] 
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general superintendence of the studies and discip- 

line; and the exercise of the ecclesiastical Ju- 
risdiction. Beside all this, he had to uphold the 
Bishop^s rights against the University. — So far 
indeed the position of the Chancellor was tbe same 
as elsewhere : nor is it an essential difFerence, that 
the Bishop himself, oitener in Oxford than in Paris, 
made direet ose of his authority over the Univer- 
sity.* It is niore remarkable, that the Chancellor 
or Ordinary of Lincohi did not alwai/s transfer 
these aflairs into the hands of the Chancellor of 
Oxford, bnt sometimes entmsted many of them to 
other ecclesiastical officers, especially to tbe Arch- 
deacon of Oxford. Still more striking is the fact ; 
that, probably as early as the twelfth, bnt most 
certainly in the beginning of the thirteenth Cen- 
tury ; the Oxford Chancellor, although still au £pis- 
copal depnty, yet, conjointly with the two Proctors, 
predded over the Congregation, and held the exe- 
cutive of the University : functions which, from the 
very natnre of things and from the analogy of 
Continental Univendties, could belong only to a 

* Hie Position which the act, beingscatteredanddiffused. 

Bishop reserved to himself, was, Tliis also natumlly disappeared 

(independently of the actual ju- with the othcr Episcopal rijL^hts, 

ri^ction,) the very va^e one To obviate favorite confusioa 

of a Viaitor of tlie Univenity. and heedJesmesB, I Tohinteer to 

liiere is indeed never eipfCM remark, that in 1413 we find 

mention made of formal Epis- notice of a \^isitation mndo by 

copal Visitation: but probably the Bishop of Liiicohi, Buttliia 

this arose from the functions took place expreesly in the name, 

having no opportunitj of con- and by the authoritv of the 

«entfatmg thcmaehraa m toeh an ilrcttnahop. (t. Ryan.) 
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Rector; that is, to the orgauic head of the Uni- 
verrity, elected by the coDgr^tion of Masten; 
while of such a Head, in addition to the Chancel- 
lor, not a trace appears at the English Universities. 
Indeed, before the middle of the thirteenth Century 
the UmTereity had gained the originating Toice in 
the appointment of the Chancellor : for the Bishop 
amferred the office upon the Candidate proposed to 
him by the Congregatioii. When fint this Co- 
operation began, we know not. It may have be- 
gun in courtesy on the Bishop's part, and have 
beeome, by cnstom and precedent^ a privü^ of 
the Univmity ; the Bishop at fint not foreseeing 
the ultimate consequeuces, and therefore not resist- 
ing it.* We have already noticed how far these 
pecnliarities in the podtion of the Oxford Chancel- 
lor may be explained by regarding the Univenity 
as originally a Royal foundatiou uuder no subjec- 
tioQ to any special Diocese or Abbey. Many theo* 
lies are possible as to the prooess by which the 
iinaginary Rector became amalgamated with the 
Chancellor; but nothing can be known. There 
nu^ have been a time» when Oxford, like Paris and 
other Univenities, had really a Chancellor and a 
Rector in two persons: the two functions may 
have been united, at first occanonally» afterwards 
nsoally, finally by expreas Statute : or again ; the 
Ptoctors of the Nations, may primitively have stood 
in the same relation towards -the Chancellor^ that 

* See Note (SO) at tlie end. 
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the Rector did elaewhere. But oq these points we 

can give uo satisfactory decisiou.* 

i 235. Later Chan^es in the ChancelhrU PotUUm. 

As to the later chaDges in the ChaDcellor*s 
podtion, we have already explained how and 
why bis coonexion with the UniTersity, orer- 
powered his allegiance to the Bishop and passed 
him Over into the academic body. We have 
remarked also that the fiust of Oxford not being 
a Bishop^s See, mnst Itself have exercnsed an im- 
portant influence upon this result. The distance 
of the Chancellor from his superior, while it im- 
paiied his vigor as an execative officer, mnst have 
caused realf evils to the University from the 
delayiug of urgent business : and naturally tended 
to emandpate him from the Bishop's control, and 
constitnte him the Representative and Head of the 
University. The inevitable result was, to break 
asander, at first in fact, afterwards in form also, 
a tie so vexatioos and nseless to all parties. The 
Bishops at first resisted far less than might have 
been expected, and perhaps were glad to be 

* See Note (61) at the end. this election. gfoat i^Jury. 

f Sufficient evidence that the detriment and grievance is in- 

evila complaiiied of by the Uni- flicted upon you; evil men being 

versity were real, ia found in allowed. by the 8UJH>eQsion of the 

the Piipal Boll of EnumciiMtbii, jnrisdietioii, to oflnnd with im^ 

of the year 1368. It runs thttt ; punity, and all your Umyeraity 

Whereaa by reason of " the en- being in a fluctuating state, de- 

deavors of the Bishop of Lincoln privedofDirector and Head," &c. 
to obtain the right of confirming 
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rdeased from a heavy* responsibüity and Yarioiis 
annoyanoes. They did not object to the Chancellor 

being in fact independent of them ; but wheli it 
weut so far as the desire of the form also, then they 
became wholly indispoaed to make a concession 
prejadicial to the rights of their office. The sno- 
cessors of Grosseteste as Bishop of Lincoln, (espe- 
cially Henry of Lexingtonand Oliver Sutton,) hotly 
msisted apon havmg the Chancellor presented to 
them in person for confirmation ; at least upon their 
right to deraand this, being admitted : after which 
they might be Willing to dispense with the formality. 

£at the very punctiHonsness of the Bishop de- 
cided the University to resist ; since they saw that it 
was becoming a practical quesüon, whether he had 
power to reject their chosen officer. Neither side 
would give way, and temporary compromises were 
first made by help of the Pope, the King, and the 
Parliament. Thns in 1270, the Bishop, '^ontofgraoe 
and favor, and withoat renonncing bis rights," was 
pleased to dispense with the personal preseutation, 
since it could not take place without disadvantage 
to the business of the University." The University 
on the other band promised to perform the dne 
ceremony of presentation as often as it could be 
done without any detriment as often, in fiict, as 

* An assertion of this kind demic nffalrs fperteeifiis oneris 

appears with refercnce to Grosse- tractandi scholares) thiit he giive 

teste even in Wood (i. p. 87). over certain matters to the Arch- 

It WM from weMfineaa, he deaooo and the Prior of Omey. 
at the annoTanoes of the aea- 
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the Bifihop being in Oxford itself, or the ndgh- 
borhood, was able to recdve it. 

A cüinpromise, thus patched up, was soon rent 
again. In 1314 the quarrel retumed with unusual 
Yiolence. The Bishop ezcommnnicated the Chan- 
oellor for not Coming in person ; and claimed as his 
own the Chaneellor's vvhole jurisdiction. lipon the 
renewal of a like ontborst in 1350, the Archbishop 
of Ganterbnry was at last obliged to aeknowledge 
the Chancellor elect as in füll authority, in order 
to avoid a greater misfortune.* Occasions for 
dispute recnrred the oftener, since the Uniyersity 
choee all its officers for fixed periods: whereas, 
the Episcopal Chancellor, as all other Episcopal 
FunctionarieSy was appdnted for a longer or a 
shorter time, acoording to circumstances. We can- 
not speak exactly as to the rule observed on this 
point : but it would appear« that as early as the 
second half of the thirteenth centary, a Chancel- 
lor was generally elected every two years; a 
regulation, which was established in a statutory 
form« at the b^ginning of the fourteenth Century ; if 
not earlier.f At last, alter the University had long 
established its rights ; the Pope interfered by an ex- 
press Bull» aud for everj abolished the Bishop*s 

* See Note (62) at the end. oertam regulation ia to be ga- 

t This Statute is roentioned thered out of his Futi in any 

by Hearne (Hob. de. Avesb. Ap- earlier period. 
pend.) and by Wood (ii. 395.) \ The Bull may be found in 

The latter says^^S/a^M/eei/Äer Wood (i. 183). After stating 

wem muuted or ui laml miforetd tfae grounda urged by tlw 

wük Iii arigiml Orictnen.** No Ummaity, it prooeeda : " We 
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formal right of ratification. Thus was the afilür 
wound up, in the year 1338. 

But the Bishops now contended, that the Chan- 
cellor^. being no loDger an Episeopal Officer, could 
not ezerciae the Episeopal fünctions as before; 
especially those of ecclesiastical Jurisdiction and 
pohce, and the administration of Church discipline : 
and this will aceount for the Episeopal socoessors of 
Grosseteste employing the Archdeacon in snch 
matters, rather than the Chaiicellor. They at 
the same time maiutained their right to rejudge 
and reverse the Chancellor*s ecclesiastical deci- 
sions. Bnt the Universities had suflfered so mnch 
evtl from a rehearing of cases, that they had been 
forced long since to protest against all appeals: 
nerertheless, they were pendsted in»* even after it 
had been fully established by the Church herseif, 
that the Chancellor's power reached even to excom- 
munication. We are not able to gather from the 
aoconnts that lie before ns, at what time this rem- 
nant of the original dependence of the Chaucellor 
on the Bishop was formally done away with. , 
When almost thiity years had passed, since a 

theieforegraot, that whoever is Wittlesey was always feiyorable 

dioaen CSanceHor by the Mod to Üie Univerrity; md he re- 

Doctors and Regent Masters, garded it as highly important 

shiill by that vcry fact {eo ipso) to have this dchcate point de- 

be lawfully electcd ; and shall cided once for all. It was 

be considered as confinned, and his iuflucuce, wüliugly cxerted, 

ihall need no laitlier eonfinna- wfaich prevailed on F6pe Urban 

tion." — ^We are able to aooount to iasne the BqU; and the Uni- 

for the matter being, thus and vcrsity w^as only too hnppy in 

then, finally settled. Archbishop enjoying such iateroession. 

* See Note (63) at the eod. 
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Päpal Bull bad fmally given to the UniTeraty an 

unfettered choice of her Chancellor; she thought 
it advisable to gain a like protection, against inter- 
ferenoe with bis jurisdiction. The Bouiface Buü* 
referred mach more to the Archbishop's than to 
the Bishop's claims, tlie latter bcing named with 
the former» only to render the provisions of the 
Bull more complete: moreover, it was never re- 
cognized bj the Kin^, nor by the Arcbbishop ; and 
was recalled by later Popes. It seems then doubt- 
fiil, whether it leaily afifected the question between 
the Uniyenity and the Bishop. Be this as it may, 
certainly after the Bull of 13G8 every trace disap- 
pears of the Chancellor's dependence on the Bishop, 
both as to bis nomination and as to bis judickd 
or oiher competency. The Chancellor now be- 
ioDged absolutely and indisputably to the University. 

* I intcud retunüng to this uj) my niiud to cut ud iuto parts 

Boll, aod remark bore before- my cxplanation of tne drcom- 

hand, that there is no doubt of stances connected with the ne- 

its havinn; bccn issued by Boni- ouliar position of tlic Chancellor. 

face IX. and not the VIII. That The rehition of the University 

I have coutrived to »peak of it to tlic Archbishon, although it 

at this part of my work and to offen much analogy in maay 

•epaiate the rclations existing respects, has quite anotiier on- 

bctwccn tlie University and the gin, and is nt all evcnts quite 

*^ Ordinarius" from tliose with independent of the position and 

the Arclibishop and the Churcl» oriipu of the Chancellor. 

in gencral, may be brongbt for- [It may be well to warn the 

Wttrdasaproofofmyill-aRBoge- reader that die Bull of 1368 

ment of my niatrrials. I ovm here spolcen of, is not the Boni- 

that thero is much to be said face Bull, but another. See the 

against it; butanyotlicr modc of AutliorH Note in n. 125. In 

proeeeding wonid bave laid me Note 88 at the eoo, ihe Boni- 

open to still greatcr objeetions. &ce Boll is specially disenssed.] 
At all events» I could not make 

VOL. II. K 
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At the same time it must be remembered that ihis 
is ODly the formal era of the University triumph : 

for she had long since, practically aud habitually, 
enforced her privUegcs, though against resistance. 
The inevitable leaiilt was» that the Uniyeraty had 
earned for herseif the episcopal functions, having 
established a right, in an office of her owu creatiug, 
to pofisess and exerdse them ; oonsequently, we may 
speak of the Academic Jurisdiction,*** instead of 
**t]ie Chancellor s " juri.sdictioii : nor is this by any 
means a matter of iadifference. 

We have said that Cambridge was generally a 
geneiation behind Oxford. It was not until 1401, 
that the election of the Chancellor becanio free froni 
the ibrmal sanction of her I^rince Bishop of Ely, by 
the guarantee of a Papal Bull. The oocaäonal de 
facto emancipation of the University may, in this 
case also, have beeii earlier. It is of more importr 
anoe to know, that Cambridge was never able in 
other respects to free itself so completely from its 

* As finr as regards the fem- ^Umt certain porwne have beea 

^poro/ jorisdiction, I may appoal entan^ed in a flentence of soa- 

m proof to most of the Royal pciision or excommunication, 

Privilepe«. That of 1244, for issuin«; from the Chancellor of 

mstance, says: ''Wc graut to the University orJudgesdejputed 

the Chaneeuor, and to Ske Unu by him, or firom the said Chan- 

veraity." That of 1248, namea oeUxat wük tke wkde University^ 

only " the Scholars :" "-Schola- or soraetinies (?) from the Re^ 

mBU^concedimu» liheratatex snh- geiits and yon-Rr(]ents ahne** 

9cript(U." Ab regard» the ^piri- . . . c!^x;. Aftcrwuiiib in all Tapal 

toai powec, I here need only to and Bo?a1 PtiYÜeges mention is 

eite s passage out of (lecU alway^ hkhU- only of the ^''Can- 

sion of the Synod of Reading. edUurinu,M9gittriy et JSekolant»" 
"Sincc we have heard," it says. 
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dependence upon its Ordinariug as Oxford ; since 
the right of VisitatioQ remained with the Prince 

Bishop of Ely even to very modern times, at least 
in the theory of the Courts of Law. The general 
reasons for this may be; that while the Prince 
Bishop of Ely was a more powerfiil Prelate tliaii 
the Bishop of Lincohi, so Cambridge at all times 
pooBConed fewer material and political resources 
than Oxford.* 

i 236. DuHes of the laier Chaneelhr, 

The functions and Station of the Chancellor thus 
estabhshed, naturally secured him much veneration. 
His pecaniary emoluments however can never have 
been yery considerable ; and it is probable that at 
all times the possession of some independent fortune 
was practically an essential qualification for holdiug 
. the Office : althougfa the University itself possessed 
certain paraphernalia for increasinp; his outward 
lustre on soleran occasions. His decisions were 
goided by old Statutes and custom, and directly 
controUed by the Proctors : so that arbitrary power 
was out of tlie question. His conipeteney must of 
course have been practically limited by his personal 
qualifications, espeeially in his management of 
University business, his execution of the corporate 
resolutiouSy and^ generally, in the current business 
of the day . From the earliest times, the Chancellor 

* See Note (64) at the end. 
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appears to have had a Veto on the academic pro- 
ceedings i* and this prerogative, whether tending 
to good or to evil, is in dosest analogy to the 
British Constitution. In fact, there is not one re- 
oorded case of his using the Veto ; so that objec* 
tions can be bot of little weight. 

His functions as judt/e vvere better defined. He 
followed primarüy the Statutes of the University ; 
nezt» the Roman and Canon Law: in defect of 
all these, the Common Law. Summary proceed- 
ings wäre favored as much as possible by both 
Statute and eustom. Every violation of the Statutes» 
Privileges, or approved customs of the University, 
it was Iiis duty to call to accouut, eveu unsolicited. 
Fines of mouey, imprisomnent, loss or Suspension 
of the academic Privileges or of the Degree» partial 
or total expulsion, and in cases of laymen (non- 
academic personages) discommunion, (prohibition 
of interconrse,) were at all times the weapons of the 
academic police and criminal code. Much room 
was left for the private opinion of such a judge, 
where his quasi-parental authority and power of 
guardianship came into play» as, toward the younger 
gownsmen. Bnt over Gradtiates bis authority did 
not reach so far as to expulsion, permanent or 
temporary, without the sanction of the Convocadon. 
At all events, in their case recourse was always 
open to delegates chosen by the Masters for hearing 
appeals: and the Proctors appear to have been 

* See Note (65) at «be end. 
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bomid to watch, in sncb matters also, over the rights 

of the Corporatiou. The restriction however of 
the Chancellor*s Jurisdiction by juries of the Na- 
tionSy of which we^d mention, ooght to be looked 
lipon only as a mere temporary measure taken 
doring the riotous period of the thirteenth Century.* 

§ 237. Deputies of the Chancellor, 

The first and natural Yice-gerent of the Acade- 
mic Head, is, the Caneeüarius Natus^ that is to say, 

the oldest Doctor of Divinity. By him were the 
duties of the vacant office discharged in the inter- 
regnum between two ChanoeUors. The poätion 
was of importance at a time when the election of 
the Chancellor, or at least his ratification, was often 
delayed : but after this matter had been arranged, 
the temporary Chancellor practicaily disappeared.t 
More important were the officers who gave 
permanent as^istance to the Chancellor during his 
whole term of Service. It would appear that they 
were nominated, or at least proposed, by the Chan- 
cellor hiinself.} They are mentioned sometime» 
under the name of Vice-regents, but more generally 
linder that of Commissaries. Their number ap- 
pears to have been nndetermined and proportioned 

* See Note (66) at tlie end. VI. In the Cambridge Statutes 

t According to Wood (ii. of 1570 mention b no longer 

387) the post of Canccllarius madeofhim. 

natut was preserved in name at + See what is said below upoa 

least, Up to the reign of Edward the election of a CbanoeUor. 
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to the exigencies of tbe moment. Oue of them had 
to Support the Chancellor in his jndicial buamesB as 
legal adviser, under the name of Hebdomadarius or 
Assessor : and sometimes even took his place alto- 
gether.* 

4 23b. Proctors. 

From tfaese deputies of the Chancellor let ns now 
tarn onr attention to the Proctors of the Nations, 
who, at least in the earlier period, stood rather by 
the side of the Chancellor than nnder him ; bat 
neverthelesB deriyed their aathority solely from the 
University or from the Nations which they repre- 
seuted. The spliere of the Proctors is nearly the 
same as that of the Rector at other Universities : 
and in all probability no very nioe line coold be 
drawn between tbe jurisdictiou of the Proctors and 
that of the Chancellor; as he too rqiresented the 
ReetoT. 

While the Chancellor was at all regarded to re- 
present the Bishop, it is evident that the Proctors 
were meant for a check npon him. Bat aiter the 
end of the thirteenth centnry we find them placed 
by bis side, principally as Police-functionaries in 
the most extended sense. It was their bosiness not 
only to watch over the public behaviour of the 
scbolars by day, and raore especially by night ; ])ut 
also to euforce the observance of the Statutes in all 

* See Note (67) at tiie end. 
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the great scholastic exercises and solenmities, and 
in all mstances of corporate assemblies and delibe- 
rations. They took part with the Chancellor in 
preliminary arrangements^ in summouing^ in open- 
ing and directingproceedings ; and npon such occa^ 
sions, if umtedy they likewise possessed a Veto. 
With all this was connected the control which they 
exercised over the ünances, as Auditors. They had 
also mnch influence in the nomination of Ck>mmit- 
tees fbr special bnsiness, special enqmries, &c. We 
have already noticed all that is uecessary respecting 
their annual election. The peculiar nnion of moral 
influence ahd bodily powers which was requisite for 
this Office, (as the Proctor was frequently obliged 
himself^ to lay violent hands^on the disobedient,) at 
all times probably restricted the election to Mas* 
ters of middle age. There can be no doubt that the 
Proctors, like the Chancellor, were ahvays free to 
choose assistants and deputies, according to occa- 
sion or need, with the agreement of the Chancellor 
and the sanction of Convocation. These depu- 
ties are mentioned in after-times, under the uame 
of Pro-proctorSy two of whom each Proctor attaches 
to his person ; while every one of the four in tum 
chooses for himself two Vice-pro-proctorSy when 
necessary.* 

* See Note (68) at the end. 
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4 239. Steward or Seneschal. 

In naming the Steward or Seneschal of the Uni- 
vereity afiter the Proctors, we certamly violate the 
Order of precedence, wliich rauks him next to the 
Chancellor. Bat his fimctions are limited and oc- 
casional ; indeed are bat rarely called into play. It 
is possible, that other and iiiore iniportant business 
originaily feil to the Steward. The holdiug of the 
Court Leet which soon became a mere formality, 
was not at first insignificant, being the symbol of the 
snbjectiou of the Town to the Gown: and inasmuch 
as, long after the rights of the Umversity had been 
recognized in form, the Towns-people endeavored 
by force to prevent their exercüse ; the University 
might well desire the help of a Steward, chosen 
from the more powerfdl Peers of the neighbor- 
hood. He was able not only to throw political, 
social, moral influence into their scale, but also to 
make manaal demonstration with his retinae in 
iavor of the Academic privileges. It is very proba- 
ble that the rank of the Stewards in early days is 
that which has bestowed so mueh lustre on the 
Office. Hence at later periods the choice feil on 
some distingaished personage, although more re- 
motely connected with the University. We have 
already remarked that, (at least at Oxford,) the 
origin of thb office may probably be dated from 
the middle of the fourteenth Century, wheu the 
University first gained feudal rights over the Town. 
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Whether irom the very first, as afterwards, the 
Steward was fint nominated for llfe by tiie Chan- 

cellor, and then coiitirmed by the Convocation, I 
caimot undertake to detennine.* 

i 240. Other Officers. 

As to the other Academic Officers^ we may con* 
tent oamelves with a simple ennmeratioii of them, 

accompanied by a very few remarks. Arnoiig these 
were the Meters of the StreeU; who assisted the 
Proctors in the administration of the street police : 
the Clerks of the Market ; who exercised the mar- 
ket police, aud that pertaining to bargain and sale, 
in the name of the University : the Odiles or Tax- 
ors, who snperintended transactions between land- 
lords and their academic tenants : the Cmtodes 
[Trostees ?] both of the general University ehest, 
and of Tarions endowments, which were managed 
separately : the Scrutineers, as assistants or depu- 
ties of the Proctors in collecting the votes in Con- 
Yocalion : the CoUectors^ and Masters ofthe Schools 
or Moderatorsy who had, aiter the Proctors, to 
maintain the Scholastic police in the Dispiitations, 

* I have nothing to add res- section "de Seneschallo" is not 

pectinc: the ori^n of the office filled up at all In the Ed- 

of Steward, except tlie foilowin^. wardian and Elizabethan Sta- 

Aoowdiog to the Oxford Um- totes, no mentian wlmtever is 

yBoSSBf Calendar, the Steward made of him, either in Oxford 

has still to perform the forma- or Cambridge : Cambridge is 

lity ofholding a Court Leet. In suppoi^ed to owe its Steward to 

the ejEtract Crom the Oxford Sta- the Hoyal Privil^ of 1561; 

tutes which lies before me, the bot of this I ha^ my doahti. 
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Acts, &c. The election or nomination of all these 
officere lasted according to principle, a year.* 

As to the rnore subordinate offices of Record- 
keeper, Secretary, Registrar, and Librarian,t they 
doubtless all existed, in ÜEUit ever sinoe the Univer- 
sity became possessed of the things which rendered 
their agency necessary : biit they are never named 
as definite and distiuct academic oäicers, before the 
bcginning of the fifteenth Century. The aame may 
be Said of the Public OratoVy who likewise is 
mentioued iirst iu the sixteeuth Century;! although 

* That theee TBiMnu ofllo68 mstBcl for llie HunpliKyiii 

once existed, is proved, partly library also. The Chaplain was 

by scattered account.s in Wood, then in reality tliu Librarian, 

partly by latcr Statutes. Many although not so called. In the 

of tbem were afterwards mcrged Edwardiau Statutes uo Libra- 

m otliers or entirdy abolished. nun IS incntioiisdt nor yct in 

In tfais way the Edwardian Sta- the Cambridge Statates of 1570 : 

tutes dealt with the Clerks of but thi« proves nothing. A 

the Market and Tiuxors : in fact, Grrace of the year IT) 81 takes 

officers to value the Btudents- measures for an increase of the 

rwKtt had become unneoessary, salary of the Cambridge Libra- 

uriien the Univerri:^ was lodged -rian. The Bodleian l^osnsf, 

in Colleges, and not in houses which absorbedaUthatremainod 

hired from the Towti. The post of the carlicr oncs, was from the 

of Taxor wjis accordingly joined very first very riclily provided 

to another, without, however, for in this respect. The Rat- 

entirdy doing away the name. eliflb Library, of wfaich more 

Moreover all these officers were afterwards, of coursc had its own 

in some sense as^iftants of the Librarijui, &.c. [In all lator days 

Procter«, 'i'hc Masters of the the Bodleian Library ajipcars to 

»Streetfi at all evcuts were after- have been. as it is« very tnadt' 

waids nominated by tfaem, and fuately supplied witii lahni- 

seexn neariy to coinode widi the rians.] 

modern Pro-proctnrs. \ In Henry the Seventh's time 

t \Ve have already seen that it was an Italian, C'aiu:« Auberi- 

a Chaplaiuc^ was founded iu uus, whu heid the oÜice of 

oonnexion witfa the superinten- Orator at Oxford. He was paid 

dence of the Cobham library. twenty-penoe for efery Latin 

A similar endowment probably letter. Warton iü. 245.) 
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withoQt a donbt there rnnst have been always some 

one to hold intercourse with those without the sphere 
of the University, either by writing, or by word of 
moutb. It appean from eztant acooants» that tbofle 
npon whom this office was irregolarly imposed, 
very often refused to undertake the unpleasant con- 
sequences of it ; aiid that a settled post for life was 
tberefore created, with tbedutiesdefined and salary 
proportioned to them.* 

To the University were also attached certain ser- 
Tants» (mimstrif servkntes^) the more important of 
whom we may indade under tbe usaal name of 
Beadles without enter iiig intu any further distinc- 
tions as to the title, the rank, or the functions of 
these officers. Among these we may at .the same 
time reckon watchmen, messengers, attendants, 
and others of a subordinate nature. The number 
of the real Beadles in Oxford appears at a very 
early period to have'been fixed at Mae, The pro- 
portions were much more modest at Cambridge, in 
thi% as in other respects. 



^ 241. Officers f either paid or unpaid, permanent 

ar annual, 

A more dedded and characteristks distmcdon 

between the different aeademic officers, than their 
higher or lower rank, is: — that although they were 
aU elective» some of them were without any settled 

* See Note (69) at the end. 
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salary and changed annually, while others were for 
life, and were provided with fixed salarier. Accord- 
ing to this disHnctioii, the latter only (from the 
Public Orator downwards) ought perhaps to be 
caUed Oßcers or Fimctionaries ; while the fonner 
(from the Chancellor dowiiwards) oaght to be 
looked lipon rather as temporary Representatives of 
the Corporation, commisaioned for certaiu purposes. 
At the periodof whieh we are at present speakiDg, 
the nnmber of fanctionaries was small, and was 
confined almost entirely to the Secretary and the 
Beadles.* The further developement of the aca- 
demie eeonomy in this direction wonld conseqoently 
belong more to a subsequent period. The germ 
certainly lies further back; but the accouuts of 
details are Tery nncertain. 

i 242. University Teachers, 

Remembering how late the endowed Professor- 
ships arose, it will be dear why the Regent-Masters 
and their Assembly were in the earlier period the 
University Teachers. If from time to time certain 
fees may have been ensored to dbtingnished lec- 
turers, that is a matter which cannot here be 
rßgarded. One result however of the authority 
and agency of the Regent-Masters^ was, that the 
University itself beeame recognized as an organ of 

* See Nole (70) «t the end. 
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religious instractbn. iDdependeatly of the multifa- 
rioQS academic endowments, with which were con- 
nected masses, sermons,* &c.; independently too of 
the probationary sermons, prescribed for the attain- 
ment of theological d^grees, to say nothiog of other 
obsenrances enjoined by the Statutes ; the Unirer- 
sities had also a very ancient right of licensing 
preachers in England and Wales.t Now thia was 
regolated by the assembly of the Regents, the 
Congregatxon. Patrouage of the endowments de- 
pendent upon the University belonged on the 
contrary» either as a matter of eleetion, or m the 
way of administralion, to the general aaaembly of 
the Masters, the Convocation, 

These general assemblies however, though sa- 
preme in anthority, were too large and too tamnl- 
tuous for the transaction of difficult aflfairs. The 
necessity must very ofteu have been feit of having 
the bnsiness prepared beforehand by a select body 
of competent persons. There is no doubt that 
Committees of this kind were elected at a very 

* Aoooidmg to Wood Oi. 4«) f Tho "/«t eoneeim^ liem- 

these addreMOB were designated tias concionandi per universam 

underthe expreaaion of "SÄa^'ye- Angliam" (Stat. Ox. T. ix Sect, 

ling lectures." Among such he 9) occurs a.s early as 1490, and 

reckons those of R. Pullenus, is certainly of very great auti- 

for inrtanoe, in tiie Üiiiteenth quity. Under EUnbeth, Hob 

Century, and a few others to right was limited to the gnndngf 

the bcginning of the sixteenth. of twelve licences yearly ; but 

The derivation of the word may unless it was afterwards again 

perhaps be "shake." Shachiin exteoded, the restriction was 

aignifies in Sootdi and North fbrgotten by liie Oxfind men: 

eountiy dialeet. "wwering, Iflcely enough; ainoe the rigfat 

ahaking, flnctaating." waa ao ael£ni ciaimed. 
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early period, sometimeB tempcnrarily npou eztraor- 
dinary cases, sometimes annually for certam cnirent 

affairs of the year ; but more especially in matters 
of administratiou, aud upoD appeals.* In fact, the 
whole aeademic admimstration was constitiited 
upon this principle. The Chancellor and Proctors 
were nothiog but delegates or commissiouers of the 
Gorporati<m : and it woold be difficult to draw any 
oiher line between these academic aathoritiea, than 
that whioh distin^uishes the officers char^ed with 
the regulär current business from those who were 
only temporarily made use of upon extraardmary 
commissions ; whose authority ceased with the busi- 
ness on which they were employed^ and not with 
any fized period of äme. 



i 243. Recapitulation, 

If now we recapitiilate the principal traits of 
the earlier Univemties, we find, in the first place, 

a Scholastic Corporation based in Arts; unitiug 

* I do not, it is truc. find Statutes of 1636 had not been 

any diatinct accounts of such feit iuul acted upon at nll times. 

committees before tlie Ijcgin- "tjinc c the various husincs? of 

ning of the sixteentb Century: the University,"&ay» tiie Statute, 

Imt they are mentioiied aftor- "can be eiqpedited more quiddy 

waids 80 (rften, and in such a and more commodiously ])y few 

manner, that I cannot douht than hy many," &c. In Oxford 

that so natural an arnmgement the raembers of tlicse commit- 

must have pre-exifited. We tees were generally cplled "de- 



ahODU be fimoed in trnth to en^ l^gatea;" in Cambridge more 

tertain a stränge opinion of the commonly *' syndics." Varia^ 

oorponteinitincts of theMiddle tions may havc taken place in 

Ages, if the reason advanced for dct^uls : but of such no aooounta 

tbua r^fulation in the Oxford are to be found. 
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Qtgamcally inilaelf: (1) a mniiber of aekook and 
boar&ig bcNiBes, aome of wbidi were already ea> 

dowed corf)orations ; Academiciaus who were not 
membm of such aocieties being ouly tolerated: 
(2)die tnoNatioiis: (3) tlie Facnhies, developed to 
a cerCain importanoe in a sdiohsde, bot aoaroely 
noticeable in a corporate point of view. 

We forther find as o^tral powen : (1) The Con* 
ORBGATiON of the Regents for scholastic bosinesB 
and arrangements: (2) The Convocation of all the 
Masters for all other business. This Assembly con- 
osted originally of the real Teacheis and Heads of 
the Hooses, (for the Hooaes were once represented in 
it;) but all its functions ^vere soon iiuparted. with 
the Master 's d^ree, to a great number of persous, 
who had no conneedon with the academic teaching 
or discipline. The Convocation received by this 
means more of a democratic character. For al* 
thongh it might aeem an ariatoeracy, in contradia- 
tinction to the masa of the achokrs ; yet (when it 
came to be a thing of course to proceed to the 
Master's degree,) it was too open, too often re- 
newed in its elements, too fluetnating, riotona and 
nnmerona, to correspond to the idea of an aristo- 
craey. (3) We have finally the Chancellor, as 
Head of the Univeraity/ and by bis side the Proc- 
TORS^ as repreaentatiyea of the Nationa, that ia» of 

* We speak here of the cha- period ; although it was not re- 

nuterof t£e Chancellor asit was cognized by l£oee be]ro&d ^ 

nndentood and maintained hg sphere of the UniverKty until 

tha UuhenUf at a Ywy eady later. 
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the democratic element which prevailed in the 
Nations ; which thus found a place by the ude of 

the Masters. The other officers, elected by the 
majority of the Assembly of the Masters, must be 
looked upon as only their representatiTes^ for the 
execation and administration of Ihe Privileges, laws, 
decrees^ and general business. 

Part Second : Laxer Constitution of the 

UnIVBRSITIBS, AFTBR THB RI8B OF 
THB COLLBOBS^ 

We have thos completed the former part of the 

first Division of this chapter ; aiul have ended all 
that we deemed importaut to mention conceming 
the earlier Constitution of the UniTerBities ; bnt we 
have now to make as it were a new beginning; 
to consider these corporations in their modern 
State. 

The prindpal featnres of the older Organization 

were in part modified by the Substitution of the 
Vice-Chancellor for the Chancellor, and by the 
endowment of Pkx>fe8Sor8hip8 : bnt neither of these 
changes exercised a power at all to compare to that 
which has proceeded from the institutions called 
Colleges. So peculiar has been the influence of 
the latter, as to demand a detaüed consideration. 
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J 244. Saurces of the College power. 

We have already spoken somewhat rniiiutcly in 
the ürst volunie, couceruing the rise of the Col- 
leges; and it is enougfa here to recapitulate the 
resnlts. It appeared that after the middle of the 
thirteeuth Century, there arose, by the side of the 
unendowed aod free Halls, certain endowed and 
incorporated societies' for lodguig and boardmg, 
witli the uame of Colleges. Few at first, and but 
little distiuguished froni the Halls« they grew in 
importance with their nnmber and wealth, and 
¥rith the increasing decrepitnde of the older aca- 
demic elements. Toward the ciid of the fifteenth 
Century we find the University already crowded 
into the Collies; on which also the few renudning 
Halls had become, in part, dependent. The revival 
of Classic studies in the Colleges gave them new 
importance as organs of ieaehingy — and therefore 
(in a scientific sense) of ruling, — at a time when 
the Classic literaturo was the ouly brauch of know- 
ledge, on which any living intellectual energy was 
exerted. Independent themselves of the Univer- 
sity, they had made it de^fendent on them. The 
Visitor, the Church, or the Crown, (at least when, 
in iact or in fiction» the Crown was Founder^) was 
able, more or less, to interfere with the interior 
arrangements of the Colleges ; but the Univer- 
sity was unable. It could only demand that the 
Coll^ Statutes should not encroadi opon, and 

TOL. n. I. 
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come into collision with the general Academic 
enactments. When it forther asked he)p and 
strength from the Colleges, for maintainiiig and 
executing the public regulations, their compliance 
and ready aid became the foundation of their real 
nde Over the Univenity. The maintenance of the 
Academic discipline was altogether impossible with- 
out their co-operatiou. The Police and the Courts 
of the Univereity were doubtlesB amtharized to ky 
hands upon every delinquent ; but the execntion of 
the law raigbt be either facilitated by the zeal, or 
frustrated by the lukewarmness^ of the Colleges. 
Preventioii was still more important than punish- 
ment ; and herein the University was helpless, the 
Colleges powerful. The means of puuishment, also, 
possessed by the latter, were quicker and more 
direct; and, becanse applicable to smaller trans- 
gressions, far more eflFective in checking evil, before 
it became too serious. In power of rewarding^ the 
Coli^^es had a still more decisive preponderance : 
inasmnch as most of the Fellowships, SchdarfiMps^ 
Church Benefices, &c., depended upon one or other 
of the Colleges; whilst the Universities themselves 
were still very poor in all such matters. The 
power of wealth in society at large, in so fiir as it 
is unavoidable, is unblamable : and this also was 
on the side of the Colleges. Scholars^ Masters, 
DoctorSy were generally indigent, except when they 
belonged to these institutions. How many cases 
must have oecurred, where it was impossible to 
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maintain the waiits, the interests, and the rights of 

tbe L uiversity without pecimiary support on the 
part of tlie Colleges. 

The positiye evidence to this effect is not much, 
yet it is enough to prove that other cases of the kind 
must have frequently oecurred. In the Cambridge 
Statutes of 1559, it is provided that each College 
shall pay all fines, as well as the fees^for degrees, 
to the University, and shall exact repayment from 
the delinquent or the graduate. In 1542, a sort of 
income tax (f/ro ratdj was imposed on the Colleges, 
that the UniTeraity might be able to provide ten 
men for the Duke of Norfolk. The Collesres also 
made a coliection iu Mary's reign, for the purchase 
of a silver cross which had to be replaced. In 
1560, the Cölleges again made a snbscription to 
meet the extra-charges of the Registrar. In the 
same year they appointed and paid certain officm 
to Walch at Stonrbridge fair over the rights of the 
University, so much attacked by the Town. Of 
course this does not imply any compulsory tax. 
In Oxford also, the Colleges in 1574 contribnted to 
pay the salary of John Dmsuis from Flanders, " for 
teaching Syriae."* 

Not that in their mutual relation, the University 
was wholly without control over her sabordinate 
mstitutions. She had fiill power over the Academic 

* The necessary testjmony tor the faets advanoed above with 
respect to Cambridge may be Ibiiiid in Lamb. (CoUeet, &c. ppr. 
101, 121, 151, 225.) 
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Degrees« the attuDment of which was indispen- 
sable to the Colleges, as the end and aim of their 

members* career : and this mutual dependeuce was 
enough to make a real conflict between the Colleges 
and the University most injurions to both parties. 
Bnt fhere was no danger of this, since by obtaining 
the Degree, every C'ollee^ian became a member of 
the aeademic legislative body, and thus the Univer- 
sity was entirely composed of Ck>llegiate elements. 
For, as we have seen in the fifteenth Century, the 
great majority of resident Masters consisted of Col- 
lege Fellows and others who shared in Coll^ en- 
dowments : and at the same time all reddents were 
foreed to matriculate in some College, unless ex- 
empted by express dispensation. Nay^ even non- 
lesident Maatm and Doctors conld presenre the 
University-franchise only by keepiiig their names 
on the College l)ooks aud payiug a yearly tax.to 
the College for that pnrpose — as a sort of fine for 
ihm non-residence in defiance of the Statutes.* 

* I do not know when this gether to bc vnewed a«» a sort of 

cufitom first arose, nor whethcr fine. It is, at least in part, the 

it ever received actual sanctiun puyment made by the member 

Inr Statute. It miut be very of a firee soocty, tow&rd the sn- 

ancient ; as it was derived from nual expences of die aoeietf . 

the old principle tliat every aca- The l'niversity expcnce? arc of 

demic member must beloncr to a coursc considerable, for kecping 

Hall. It was coDsequently no buildings in repair, kecping up 

icstrictioii of the rights of the Utiiversity paths, lighting and 

D^ree, but an advantage which vatchiag, bendea the mainte« 

permitted non-residents to pre- nance of various subordinate 

ser\'e tlieir rit^hts. [This yearly officers, and other matters not 

payment is certainlj not alto- pxovided for by endowments.] 
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4 245. Power of the Ilead of the College, 

The Heads of the Colleges, being their only re- 
presentatives in their exterior relations^ were sure 
to possess a dedsive inflaence : and although the 
Fellows had great power to oppose them, and theo- 
retically the internal System was decidedly repub- 
lican; yet the Statutes gave to the Head such a 
prominence, that, with energy, ability and judg- 
meut, bis real iiifluence became quite prepouderat- 
ing. The centralization of business in his hands 
became more necessary, the higher the importance 
of the Colleges rose. Moreover most of the Heads 
either originally possessed or acquired in the pro- 
. gress of time» a Veto on all the College legislation 
and administration ; even as to the choice of officers, 
the bestowal of emoluments, and in many cases 
also, as to the admission of new members to the 
fonndation.* 

i 246. Board of the Heads. 

This actual preponderance of the Collies and 
their Heads, within the University, was at length 
recognized by those without. And whatever may 
have been the Intention of such a recogniüon, how- 
ever nrach it may have been at first nnconscions 
or casual, the result was the same ; to eularge the 
College power, and to estabUsh it in form. For 

* See Note (71) at tbe end. 
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when, without the help of the Heads of Uouses, 
neither the University nor the higher Powers with- 
out could execute their own decisions : when those 
Powers would in consequence address themselves 
to the Heads directly ; when the Chancellor too 
was obliged to oome to an nnderstanding with 
them ; the real directioii of academic affairs neces- 
sarily feil into the hauds of a Board, formed of 
HeadSy linder the Presidency of the Chancellor, 
and in oonjonction with the Proctors. The Heads 
of Houses, iu executing the decisions of the older 
authorities, naturally gained a right to influence 
those decisions, and a oo-ordinate voioe in the Uni- 
versity Councils.* 

It foUowed as naturally, that certain other per- 
sons obtained a seat at the Board, with the Heads 
of the Ck)llege8; espedally, the Principals of the 
few remaining Halls ; which had kept their ground 
in fact only by takiug a part in the general pro- 
gress as aetive as at least the smaller Colleges had 
taken. To these, however were added likewise 
the Doctors of the liigher Faculties. The last would 
ehiefly be Doctors of Divinity, as generally seniors 
in their Ck>lleges and of long experience in the 
Uüiversity. 

* See Note (72) at the end. 
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4 247. That a Board similar to tke later Board 0/ 
the Heads, existed in rather early times. 

A supreme Board, composed of the Chancellor, 
the ProctoiB, the Heads of CoU^ies and Halla» and 
the Doctors, ia to be found in Oxford in the middle 
of the fifteenth Century, under the name of the 
Black Con^re^atumi nor can we doubt that at 
Cambridge the same thing in anbatanee exiated, 
althoügh not perhaps under the same name. 

I am here obliged to enter more into detail, since 
ifae whole matter haa been paased over in aOence by 
otfaera, or altogether denied: aa in fact all that 
part of it has been, which throws light on the 
gradaal developement of the power of the Heads. 
I bave not fonnd any earlier mention of it» than in 
1454, (Wood ii. 409,) where bowever it appears aa 
an establisbed thing. Certain matters, it is said, 
'^are laid before the Black Congregation ;** evi- 
dently» for the purpose of determining wbether 
they were to be aften;>ards brought before the 
ConTocation» or not. No further mention is after- 
warda made of it, nntü 1569, when Leicester 
eatablished the Weekly Meeting ;** because, says 
Wood, " the Black Cons^re^ation had beconie ob- 
solete, before which the Proctors used to lay the 
mattere to be treated in solemn Convocation, and 
to wbieb tbis meeting has succeeded.** In the « 
year 1600, on a dispute between the Proctors and 
the Vioe-Chancellor respecting their respective 
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competeucy, we find it stated, that " the Proctors, 

withoat oonsultiiig the Chanoellory convened the 

Congregation called Black; and when they had 

asserabled very many eminent inen," &c. If theu 

the Black Congregation here mentioned is the same 

as before, it had not absolutely vanished even in 

1569. No mention is afterwards made of it; bnt 

I do not infer that no Doctors were afterwards ever 

iinited with the Ueads of Uooses in the University 

deliberations : nor was this the point of difference 

between the Black Congregation and the Weekly 

Meeting, which was at length formally established 

by the Statutes of Charles. MoreoTer it seems 

probable, that in this earlier assembly not aU the 

Doctors were convened or admitted, bat only the 

more eminent {potioris not<e). Its powers were of 

conrse the same as those of the Weekly Meeting. 

That a similar Board existed at Cambridge at 

the same early period as the Black Congregation at 

Oxford, may be surely inferred from the fäct that 

no express enactment is fonnd conceming it in the 

Statutes either of 1549 or of 1550, or of 1070, 

though it is alluded to in so many important regu- 

lations of these very statates; while in numerous 

Orders from the King and Privy Council, as in 

Letters from the Chancellor, it is recognized as in 

long established and active Operation. Thus in 

1579, we have frequent letters of the Chancellor, 

"to the Vice-chaucellor, Masters,* Presidents, and 

* In thu, the "Masters" hy no means si^ifiet Multen of Alts, 

but Heads of CoU^;es. 
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Doctors of the Univernty/' These penons con- 
jointly are also once called [in English words] the 

Sages of the University." The Privy Council of 
the same period frequeutly addressed writs to the 

Vice-chancellor, Masters, Doctors, and Proctors :** 
several other instances of a simUar kmd occnr 
afterwards ; but we gradually find the Doctors 
freqnently omitted. From all these documents and 
notices* it is very dear that reference is made, not 
to the Academic Senatef bnt to a higher Board, 
vested with Initiation and executive powers, com- 
pletely corresponding to the Black 9ongregation In 
Oxford, and its snccessor, the Weekly Meetmg. 
As early as 1507, moreover,! the election of the 
Taxors was left in the hands of the Provosts 
(Pr^q^ositi) and Doctors.** 

I am unable to give the real distiuctive by name 
of this assembly in Cambridge. Two titles appear, 
[both in £nglish words,] which remind us of the 
Black Congregation, bat which demgnate qnite 
other matters. In the first place "[the Black Hood 
Congregation the name given to the Congrega- 
tion of R^nt Masters, ön account of the bhu;k 
liningofthehoods; andsecondly, ^'A Black Assem- 
bly which is mentioned several times about the 
middle of the sixteenth Century. || The latter was 
a body consisting of the ChanceUor, the Proctors, 
and some of the Heads {Prcepositi) ou the pari of 

* Lamb pp. 51, 53, 57. 231, &c. 
t Senate is the title used at Cambridg^e, for the Assembly. 
X Walsh p. 17. 11 Lamb pp. 73, 93, 19Ü. 
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the Universi^, aud at the same time, of the Provost 
and Baiiiffii on the part of the Tmpn, for the di- 
rection of certain police mattere, and more especi- 
ally of carrying arms; but this was not all the 
natore of the Black Ckuigr^gation at Oxford. I 
cannot determine what was the podtion of the 
Cambridge Caput with reference to the assembly of 
the FrovQSts and Doctors. 

f 248. Inconsistencies in the Statutes, 

A Board made up for existing exigenciesy with 
mnch that was Tariable in its composition and in 

its powers, Standing moreover in a very uncertain 
relation to the older corporate oi^gans; — whatever 
its momentary advantages, conld not but in the long 
nin entaü Tarions evfls : and in the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, efforts at amendment by University-legislation 
were made. Indeed in the irregulär growth of the 
whole Statntory System snch inoonsistencies had 
arisen, that ander the demands and possibilities of 
the times, conscientiously to execute the Statutes 
was out of the qnestion. In each s^arate case of 
need, men helped themselyes ont by resolutions 
and regulations : (this was their way of upholding 
the Privileges» rights and interests of the University, 
as fiur as they had some mde conception of their 
own corporate existenoe :) bnt whether earlier and 
newer resolutions harmonized or not, that did not 
trouble their minds; or in stubbom cases» it was 
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got rid of by special sbifts. Yet to the whole 
confdfled and heterogeneous mass, all Univeraity- 
membera continaed to pledge themselves by oath ; 
— an oath which of necessitv was often violated. 
Mauy ordiuances were neglected» perbaps becauae 
they were nnknown; eise, because it was either 
impossible or iDconyenient to keep them: wbile 
the observance of one statuta often caused the 
▼iolation of ten others. The simplicity of the times 
leapt Over all niceties, and was not conscioos of a 
breach of faith ; and absolutiou by the Chancellor 
woold at any moment ease teuder consciences. 
AU proceeded q/uM of, and was carried on m 
the spirit of the Middle-Age Gathofidsm.* Bat 
things took quite another turn when the new pe- 
riod, — the Scbism, the Reformation, — commenced. 
Confoaion then became twice oonfonnded by the 
▼iolent interference of the temporal power, which 
broke down or removed for a time all the rightful 
fonndaticin of things. It will be remembered that 
Ibr the space of ten years all the Privileges and 
Statutes of the Universities remained suspended in 
the hands of Henry VIll ; so that no corporate act 
oonld be done without bis ezpress permission: as 
in 1532, when the election of the Chancellor took 
place only in pursuanee of a Royal Letter. The 

* I have Blready mentioned to Oxford in earlier times; for 

that thl? power of absolution is. instance in 1472 : " The power 

in form, posäcssed by the Chan- givea to the Chancellor of ab- 

odlor of Cambridge up to tfae solving the Umverütj of ^ 

preient moment It u fre- guilt of perjury in nerircting 

qiienflf mentioned with regard tlie Statutes." Wood). 
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shiftiDg methods pursued in the electiou of the 
Proctors, may glve some idea of the then existing 
micertaiiity. In 1 530, the Proctors of the previous 

year were coiitinued in office, by an order from 
the Cardinal Wolsey (who held aluolutely no Aca-^ 
demie office hinue^J addressed to the ^* Chief Mem- 
bers of the University." In 1534, one Proctor was 
nominated by the King, the other was elected. 
In 1538 both were elected. In 1541 both were 
nominated by the King. In 1 542 and 43 both were 
elected by the Heads of the Colleges. These in- 
stances suftice as illustrations of this point. — -Bat, 
beside the confusion uitroduced by the interference 
of Power, a new spirit, foreign and even hostile to 
the State of things which had actually grown up, 
b^an to exert itself in the Academic l^gislation. 
On the one band, men became more consdons of 
these contradictioiis, and of the evils they entailed ; 
and aware that it was made difficult or even im- 
possible to execnte solemn engagements. On 
the other, many were possessed with the empty 
spirit of arbitrary, unehristian, unreflecting censo- 
riousaesSy mistaking disapproval and denial for 
reform ; a vice which so soon attached itself to the 
reformationary movement. At the same time, the 
remedy once found in the Chancellor^s absolution, 
had lost all its efficacy in the eyes of the new 
generation. 
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f 249. Attemjjts at Reform, 

When the victoiy of the Reformation was de- 

cided, many may liave believed the easiest remedy 
to coQsist in resciuding the whole Catholic legisla- 
tion^ and reconstiucting the enture &bric. A spirit 
of this kind proclaimed itself clearly enough in the 
Edwardian Statutes, altbough more in intention 
tfaan in execution. In the Introduction to them it 
18 'Said : We are desirous of establishing certain 
laws, &c. ... in order tliat your obscurc and anti- 
quated semi-barbarous Statutes, already in great 
port nnintelUgible, on acconnt of their age/* &;c. 
Whether in the constrnction of these Statutes* the 
extreme party of the Reformation (the Puritauical 
and Democratie dement) was consciously at work, 
aiming to elevate the Academic Democracy, I csin- 
not say. These legislators, however with all their 
lofty views, and confident contempt of the past, had 
▼ery Uttle idea of what they needed^ or what they 
were abont. It is however very remarkable, that 
while they proclaimed aloud, that they intended to 

* These Süitiites, together was carried on in a less vio- 

with other documents, supple- lent and unprincipled way in 

mentaiy papcrs, &c., and a jour- Cambridge tiian in Ozfrard ; 

nal kept by the Squire BedeQ at wbkli agnes with Wood's tes- 

the time of the Visitation, are timony. This perhaps may be 

published in Lamb's Collection. explained by the especial pro- 

The Journal is very scantily and tection of Somerset, who had 

tunorously written : (the author beoi chiMen ChanoeDor bjr the 

was taspected of Popery :) but Umversity, up<m the princtple : 

thcre is enough to enablc us " I have found a man after my 

to condude that the Visitation own heart." 
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do away with all the errors, and shackles of the 
past, yet üi many very essential poiuts of the Aca^ 
demic oonstitution, they did bat retum (knowingly 
or uukuovvmgly) to the oldest Statutes, passing over 
all that tbe Colleges had brought-in : although to 
aim at executing the andent Statutes without the 
help of the Colleges, could do nothing but drive 
confusion to the hiijhest pitch. How far the powers 
of the Black Cougregatiou in Oxford, especially with 
respect to electionSy were Buppressed, it is impossi- 
ble to detemme ; sinee we are not acquainted witii 
the former limits of their authority. Nothing at 
all is mentioned concemiiig it. With respect to 
Cambridge we have a few data. Ttte Cyde of 
Proetors, established in 1514 by the growth of the 
College influence^ was abolished, and the election 
restored to the general assembly of the Masters. 

The same was the case with the Taxors, who 
in 1507* were nominated by the Provosts and 
Doctors. We may probably oondude, — sinoe in 
1549 the election of the Vice-chancellor and of 
some other officers, was certainly given into the 
hands of the Masters of Arts, — that this also was 
an inroad upon the authority of the Provosts and 
Doctors.** It 18 Strange enough, that neither of 
that body, uor of the Caput, is a Single word said. 

♦ WaUh, p. 67. 
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f 250. Reaction favorable to tke College Sj/stem, 

The Catholic Restoration under Mary sought to 
restore all, good or bad, that the Reformation had 
destroyed : aod re-establiahed, for the time^ all that 
had grown up with the eruis of the Reibnnationy 
except those modifications, whicli experience had 
shown to be necessary,* The Reformation under 
Elizabeth b^an by a repeal of all that had beeti 
restored by the Oatholics, and went back to the 
Statutes of 1 549, which it re-established by a new 
VisitatioQ at both UDivenitie8.t Nevertheless^ in 
actnal fact, the intenfions of the roling powere were 
counteracted and overborne by the real exigencies 
of tbe case and of the times, which had been so 
little taken into connderation in the new Statates. 
Unless the Colleges were to be entirely suppressed, 
(and then how much would bave remained of the 
UniTenities ?) it was abaolutely neceasary to recQg^ 
nize thdr preponderating inflnence. Bnt so little 
idea was there of doing away with the Colleges, 
that (as we have seen) several new ones were 
foimded, and the old ones received a eonsiderable 
increase in extent and wealth. It is trae that 
at the same time the üniversities also received 
a great stimnlns^ by the increase in numbers aud 
from other canses; bat even this tomed ont di- 
rectly and indirectly, to the advantage of the 

* See Note (73) at the end. 
t Tbe so-called Statutes of 1559 given in Lamb, are abuost 
entirely a repetition word for word of thoee of 1549. 
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Colleges^ which were uow become the real repre- 
sentatives of the University, lipon the principle, 
— ^^'to him that hath, shall be given.** Mach of 
this may be looked upon as matter of course : but 
there is one point which requires closer investi- 
gation. The Stotates of 1549 had taken all Uni- 
versity authority away from the Higher Board, 
which had beeu really the organ of the Colleges^ 
suppressing even the mention of it ; and had trans- 
ferred the power to the assembly of the Masters of 
Arts, as in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
At that time the members of the Universities were 
80 few^ that the influence of the College Oligarchy 
(by their Heads and Seniors) mnst have predomi- 
nated even in the Congregation aud in the Convo- 
cation. Bat it was qnite otherwise ander Elizabeth^ 
when the nndeas of older men was once more 
surrounded by a numerous youthful population, 
which after attaining the Degree had a seat, a vote, 
and an actaal majority in those assemblies. No 
one, we shoald think, wbo understands those times, 
and küows the passions which had been excited in 
the course of the Reformationary struggle, would 
dream that so decided a power coald be wholesomely 
lodged in the hands of the younger generation ; and 
that to make them arbiters on academic affairs, 
often of so difficult and complicated a natare, 
coald be in any way desirable : nor is it snrpnsi ng, 
that the leaders of the party which then prevailed 
in Church and State, (anti-democratic as was its 
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poaiüoii,) looked on such a State of thiugs as very 
hazardons; bdieving ako that it might at any 

iiioment g^ive champious and weapons to the Puritan 
or the Papist.* A reactiou in favor of the Col- 
lege Oligarchy was thus unavoidable ; and it took 
place at both Univerrities in the very beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign. Through personal influences, 
which we have already mentioned, it reached its 
end and aim much sooner and more completely at 
Cambridge than at Oxford. Its effect at Cambridge 
was Seen in the Statutes of 1570; and we are 
pecnliarly boond to examine these^ becanse both 
then and in later times, they have been exposed to 
violent attacks, which may be not the less effectual 
for being utterly groundless. 

f 251. Great Reform of the Cambridob Siaiuiee 



The main and avowed object of these Statutes 

went no further upon the whole, than to set aside 
. the Statutes of 1549; which, through overlooking 
existing realities with which nevertheless they could 
not dispense, had, in niany most important points 
of the CoQstitutiüu, sunk iato a mere negatioo, out 
of which came nothing but perplexity, destrnction, 
and obstraction. The new Statutes were intended, 
we say, definitely to set aside the Statutes of 1549 in 
these points. Hereby, they restored to the natural 



tfi 1570. 



* See Note (74) at the end. 
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authorities the formal recoguition which they had 
had even earlier, and again more lately by Cardinal 
Pole*8 ordinances ; and in some respects thej ex- 
tended the saine sanction farthcr tlian before. The 
effect of this^ (no doubt^ intendedj was, to put a 
sharper edge than ever on the Oligarchy : yet the 
only qnestions involved seem to have been those of 
more or less; aud ofteu, they did nothing but dehne 
formalities which np to that time had been flactu- 
ating. Natarally these measares exdted violent 
Opposition, alike in mere partizans, and in those 
who on principle lavored deniocratic teudeucies in 
the Universities : yet the Opposition was certainly 
in the wrong, unless it was able and Willing to an« 
nihilate the College systeni, as well as the College 
anthority. Honorable therefore as the intentions 
of some of the party may have been, and however 
well founded some of tlicir eomplaints and fears, 
their efforts upou the whole did but tend to produce 
intenmption, anarehy» and oonfosion. 

As for the mode in which the new Statutes were 
drawn up and iatrodueed, the charges against it, 
by which eyen thdr validity has been assailed, are 
perfectly imaginary. Not a Single right, not a Sin- 
gle form was violated upon the occasion. It is true 
that both the Queen herself, and yet more the 
Chancellor Cecil, and some other high fimction- 
aries, took lively interest in this afifair ; and that the 
new Statutes were in a semi-ofhcial manner pro- 
daimed and represented as the Qneen*s own work. 
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Bat this in no way contradicts another acconnt that 

it was the well known diviiie, Whitgift, (at that time 
Master of Trinity Hall, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy,) — together with some other Ueadt» 
of Honses, the diiefs of the High Chnrch party, 
— whü (Irew up these Statutes. Whether this was 
done at the Chancellofs order, or at the Qaeeu^s» 
or upon his own impnlse, there was no reason to 
regard it as any violation of the Statutes or Privi- 
leges. Uuder the last suppositiou^ (which is a very 
improbable one,) the new code conld have been 
treated as only the work of a private individnal, nndl 
the competent authorities had made it their own.* 
«At all events the after conrse of the afifair renders 
this qnestion nngatory. Whencesoever the plan had 
its origin, it was examined and approved by the 
Chancellor, afterwards by the Queen; and was 
then presented to the University for acceptance and 
obseirance, imder the form of a Royal Ordinance 
with the Great Seal, in September 1570. That 
these Statutes, to be valid, needed neither the 
formal vote of the University, nor the sanction of 
Parliameiit, admits of no doubt ; as we shall see 
hereafter : at all events not a trace is to be found 
at the time, of my donbt or protest on the part of 

* I have no cxpres? proof appears too probable and in 

that Whitgift was commissioned every respect natural, to need 

hf Ceal to imdertake this work: proof. In my Statements above 

Bot neither do I find proof of I have followed Dyer, Füller. 

Üie contrary. Consideringf the and Lamb (in his introduction.) 

firiendly relations bctwecn the I have not been able to get 

two men, auch a commission Strype's Life of Whitgift. 
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the persoDs most coucerued. The Statutes were 
presented to the assembled UnivenBity for its ob- 
servance in the same raanner as those of 1549, 
1556, and 1559, were deposited in the Archives, 
and entered in the Proctor*s book. That they 
were not received with general approbation, and 
that no special address of thanks was voted, need 
not surprise us, and cannot affect their validity. 
No opportnnity was given to vote against them ; 
whether hovvever a majority of the Masters and 
Doctors wouJd have ri^ected them, is at iül eveuts 
no where proved. Opposition was first mani- 
fested, by the Proctors of the previons year meet- 
ing with some of the Masters, to consult how to- 
parry or modify the new enactments. In the fol> 
lowing year took place the great Inoorporation 
Act of the Univcrsities, in which their existing 
State was guarauteed not only by the Crown but 
also, for greater seenrity, by the Parliament. The late 
Statutes were not expressly mentioned, bat ndust 
have been tacitly comprehended in this guarantee ; 
nor was a Single doubt raised as to their validity or 
propriety. The mouth of May, 1572, (two years 
after the Statutes Lad been in füll force,) arrived, 
before the Cambridge Opposition had laid before 
the Privy C!ouncii a Plaint, signed by aboat a hun- 
dred and sixty members of the University, residents 
and non- residents, graduates and under-graduates, 
nominally against the Chancellor and the Ueads 
of the Colleges; bat really against the Statutes. 
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The matter was referred to the decision of a Com- 

mittee consisting of the two Arohbishops and three 
Bishops; and the decision tinaily giveu» (after seve- 
ral hearings of the case^ was, that no ground had 
been made ont for any fnrther change in the Sta- 
tutes. They have reinained, consequently, to the 
present day, in undisturbed efficacy ; whieh among 
other endSy has attained that of limiting the Oppo- 
sition at all times to a tolerably sraall minority. 
It was only duriug the Usurpation of the Parlia- 
ment and of the Protector, that this minority gained 
the Upper band : even then, it did not Üiink fit to 
effect any change in the much decried Statutes.* 

i 252. Power of the Heads of HouseSy at 

Cambridge, 

On looking at the resolts of this great legislative 
crisis in the University of Cambridge, the principal 
points then and thenceforth established will be 
fonnd to be as follows. The power of the Heads 
of Honses rested principally upon the following 
attributes, which vvere sanctioned or prescribed by 
the new Statutes, in part expressly, in part tacitly 
or by implication. They had dedsive inflnence in 
the appomtmmt to almost all Academie Offices by 
(direct or indirect) nomination of one or more 
candidates, to the election of whom the Senate was 
restricted. With them it rested to interpret the 

* See Note (75) at the end. 
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Statutes ; with which was connected discretionary 
authority as to all misdemeanors not proYided 
against by Statute. No new measare could be 
proposed to the Senates, unless previously approved 
by the Board of Heads ; in whom was also vested 
the direetioQ of all Academic bosiness. Both theae 
rights, it is true, were only indirectlt/* exercised by 
the Heads ; the first, throiigh the Board called the 
Capitii the seeond^ through the Yice-chancellor : 
bat 88 tbe choioe of these two anthorities lies 
inaiiily with the Heads ; aiul as the Vice-chaucel- 
lor [himself one of the Heads] never acts in any 
very important affedr, without their co-operation, 
they are the real ceiitre of power, even where they 
do not come forward formally and directly. f 

Let US now turn to consider in detail the ap- 
pointments to Academie offices; and first, of the 
Chancellor. 

{ 253. (a) Election of the Chancellor. 

Strange as it may seem, the choice of the Chan- 
cellor was left to the Masters of Arts and Doctors» 
as in old times, witbout a previous approval of the 
Candidates by thv. Heads of the Colleges. But in 
facty the ofiäce itself had gradually lost its original 
meaning, and had beeome a meref honorary post. 

* [In the original the word t See Kote (76) at the cnd. 
is wmUieliar "immediately/' l [This appears quite in op- 

" directly»" bot thi« must «urely positioii to the general narrative 

be an error. — (Afr. Palgraoe in chapters vüi. and ix. It is in 

Srnpforn,)} fact modified in the very n&fX 
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The right of the Senate therefore remained the 
same in form, but not the same in snbstance. Thia 

point hüwever must be iiiore miimtely explaiued; 
and in my explanation both Uuiversities will be 
oompiised, as they offer herein no difference. 

Eyer since the middle of the 6fterath centnry 
(as we have already seen) the iieed of a powerfiil 
intercesBor at Court or among the party-leaders, 
had introdnced the costom of choosing as Academic 
Chancellor, iio loiiger a mere resident and graduated 
member« but some great Ecclesiastic or Statesman. 
In conseqnence^ the choice onee nuide was at fint 
perpetnally renewed at the recnrring periods of 
electiou; then tacitly continued for a greater leugth 
of time, and finally made for life.* By this pro- 
ceeding they avoided the embarrassment of ire- 
qnent elections, which would appear anything but 
an honor, if not ensured by a very considerable 
majority. Indeed when the Bene&ctor of the 
University as it were ontlived himself ; that is to 
say, bis fortunes and bis influence ; the connection 
eitber broke off of itself^ or was expressly dissolved. 
A new choice was then made, often firom among 
the very rivals and inberitors of the power of tfae 
former Patron.t 

section, where the Author states * (The Univernty so acte 
tiiat the dectum of Chanoellor ükewise towards it» FnlitOMn- 

waa too important for the Uni- tary RepreaentBtiveB in all ordi- 
▼enitjr to give up to the Heads.] nary cnse«! .] 

t See Note (77) at the eod. 
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4 254. (b) Functions and Elcction of the Vice- 

Chancellor. 

The further progress of this chaiige iiiight be 
anticipated. Henceforth the Chauoellor had seldom 
time or taste for common UniveTstty-business ; and 
a deputy^ who before had been occa^sionally called- 
in, DOW became pennanently needed. The title of 
thIs deputy was not previonsly very nniibrm : we 
find hiin called Commissary, Pro-chancellor, and 
Vice-chancellor. The last however continued to 
be alone nsed after the middle of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The limits of bis autbority, and still more 
those of his real exercise of i)o\ver, inust have tiuc- 
taated greaüy, as long as the Chancellor had still 
upon ocoasions, the will, or leisnre to act in person ; 
a right which could never be refused him. We 
have Seen how little inclined Laud was, to give up 
the exerdse of many important duties of the Oxford 
Chancellorsbip ; instances similar in kind, thongh 
less in degree, recur under the Restoration. In 
such cases the social and political position of the 
Chancellor ensured him a greater and more wide- 
spread influence than the former Chancellors were 
ever able to obtain. Since the Revolution, how- 
ever, or at all events since the middle of the last 
Century, no Academic Chancellor can have looked 
upon his Office as any thing but an honorary dis- 
tinctiou, or was likely to pay any attention to the 
Academic affairs^ except as Patron and BeneÜEUstor. 
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Yet there exists no Statute, no interpretation, that 

could prevent the Duke of Wellingtoi) in Oxford, 
or the Marquis Camdeu in Cambridge, from under- 
taking in person, at any moment, all the bnsiness 
whicb has so long been conducted by the Vice- 

chancellor. 

Under these circnmstaneeSy the University was 
not Willing to 3deld up to the College Oligarchy so 

important a luatttT, as this election, recurring every 
ten or twenty years, aud the original solemn mode 
of election was in this case retamed. In fact, the 
great man who was to be chosen, wonld natnrally 
wish to receive bis houor by the free choice of the 
whole Corporation^ and with at least a very im- 
posing majority. Feelings of this kind, resulting 
from the high position of the ])ei\son chosen, were 
in themselves a sufficient guarautee, that the honor 
would not be accepted, if it were in any way the 
work of a riotons, demoeratic reaction against the 
Oligarchy : and least of all^ if the Chancellor had 
really intentions of making his office more than a 
mere post of honor. Moreover, in any case, the 
Oligarchal influence was sufficieut to hinder a coin- 
pletely offensive choice. 

Bat all this gave new importance to the office of 
Vice-chancellor, and to his annnal election. His 
active presenc e wiin even of more permanent effect 
than that of the earlier ChancellorSy especialiy at 
the time when the new practice was still nnsettled. 
He had beeii originally ouly a Commissary, aud we 
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find him mentioned under Um title even after the 
middle of the sizteenth oentary. Bat he now seU 
dom needed the help of other Commissaries, (of 
whom there had before beeu very often three or 
firar ;) 88 he was but rarely hindered from penonal 
attention to bnsinesB, and the Heads of the Col- 
leges bad now become Assessors to the Vice-ehan- 
cellor, as before to the Chaucellor. And thus in 
the Cambridge Statutes we find mention no longer 
made of any but a Jndicial and legal CammUsary 
or Assessor. At Oxford four Commissaries were 
awhile kept up under the title of ^'Pro-Vioe- 
chaneellorB,*' bat they appear in hct only as an 
old established superfluity. 

A more essential difference however exists be- 
tween the two Universities in their manner ofeleot- 
ing their Vice-chancellor. The Statutes of Cam- 
bridge of 1570 (c. xxxiv.) appoint that the lleads 
of the Colleges shall nominate two candidates, one 
of whom is to be seiected by the Senate, The 
Doctors no longer took part in the nominatiou ; 
in which point aloue the mode of election differed 
from that which had been abolished in 1549, re- 
stored in 1555, and reabolished in 1559. The 
right of the Doctors w.is re-estabhshed by a decree 
of the Senate of 1 589 ; but it feil aftervvards into 
disose of itself. Doctors who were not Heads of 
Houses, probably saw that the Heads would in any 
case always have the majority, that an Oppositiou 
party oonseqaently woald have a very aseless, if 
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not ridiculoos part to pUy, involving much that 
was unpleasant and awkward. They tberefore 

withdrew from these fuiictions of their own accord. 

In the Statutes there is nothing, to enforce that 
the Office shall be held by Heads of Hooses only : 
bot the Heads naturally never looked for their 
candidates beyoud their own body.* 

4 255. (c) Electim of the Proctors. 

Passing over the Steward, whose office became 
more and more a mere poet of honor^f we come 
next to the Plmtors who, afiter the Viee-chancellor, 
have continued to be the most importaut Academic 
Magistrates. Since on them principaliy, as we 
have Seen, the exercise of all discipline depended, 
the College Oligarcliy naturally desired a control 
Over their electiou : and it was the more justifiable 
to grasp at it, since the Colleges to a certain extent 
had gradually taken the place of the Nations. 
After the dissolution of the latter, uo Corporations 

* TIÜB 18 a Toy heavy crime " grace," and for fhat reaBon 

in the eyes of the liberal o])- it must be approved of bj tibie 

Position : and in 171 nnd Ca/.ut : but it is otherwiae per- 

afterwards in 177*2, very violcnt fectly free. Tlie Statutes of 

dispute» aroae upon the sub- 1570 make no mention of the 

ject, ivliidi, hovnever, eflfeeted Steward« «Itlicragli he is ex* 

no cbange in the eetabliahed presdy introduced in the privi- 

practice : — a practicc not con- lege of 1563. This is a new 

trary to the Statutes, and at all proof, how little fhc absence of 

events adapted to the circum- any thing in the Statutes ought 

stances. to H §imitted u$ ü imoiutMiÜm 

t niedeelionaf the Steward ^ih»m'Utrmom^€gktmc9^wK9 

talras pbee in the Ibnn of a mdklwm or tighi. 
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except the Colleges and Halls, formed an integrant 
part of the academic Organization, so as to demand 

tü l3e represented by the Proctors. Much indeed 
might be said also for the right of the Senate ; 
(although it was by no means an ori^inai one;) 
since the Colleges were already in some sense re- 
presented by tlieir Heads. However, the Colleges 
hadthe actual preponderance, and a unity of views 
and feelings was nrgenüy needed between the 
supreme governing Council and the highest execu- 
tive authorities. Accordingly, in 1514, it was 
enacted [in Cambridge] that every year two Col- 
leges, or Halls, in a certain Cycle, shonld choose 
the Proctors annually : which, after suflPering the 
vicissitudes of 1549, 1555, and 1559, was finally 
established in 1570 (c. zxxv.) Only, at the last era, 
the Halls were omitted, and the new Colleges 
founded in the interim were added in their stead. 
As the Head of .each CoU^ was vested with a 
Veto on the choioe, this matter also was indirectly 
nnder the control of the Heads.* The functiom 
of the Proctor remained unchanged. 

J 256. (d) The Caput. 

The next academic authority which claims oor 
notice in the Cambridge Statutes of 1570, is the 

Caput ; to which I have several tinies alluded 
already. As early as the Statutes of 1555 it 

See Note (78) at the end. 
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appears as an old institution: bot we have no 
details either as to the time of its origin, or as to 
the earlier composition and the mode of election : 
yet it is not probable that the Statutes of ld70 
(c. xli.) introduced any essential innovatioiis oon* 
ceming it. At all eveuts froni that time forward, 
in addition to the Vice-chaDcellor, a Doctor of 
each of the three higher Faculties and two Masters 
of Artä, were bronght into the Gapnt. To elect 
these, the Vice-chaDcellor and two Proctors iiomi- 
nated five candidates each ; and the Ueads of the 
Colleges, the Doctors, and the Scmtineers selected 
five out of the tifteen names upon this list. It is 
clear that this also lodged the decisive power in 
the hands of the College Oligarchy: sinoe, in 
practice, the Viee-ehancellor is himself one of the 
Heads, aud the Proctors, as weil as the electors, 
are substantially ander thdr infloence.* 

With regard to the origiiial fbnctions of the 
Ca])ut, the extaut accounts sliow that they at all 
eveiits, included that kind of tribiinitialf Veto 
which was ascribed to it exdusively by the new 
Statutes. 

Accordiiig to this, 110 member of the Senate ean 
bring forward in the Senate any new measure for 

* Generolly »peakiog the can- ob«erved that the Veto in ques- 

dkiatet nominated by the Vioe- tum goes eo fiur m to stop dit- 

chanoeDor are dected : und oa eutnon cn the thresbold, as 

that very accoiint it woiihl bc well as execution. Moreovcr 

scarcely posfihle for him to no- the uant of unanimity in the 

minatc obuoxious candidates. Caput, it »ecms, prevents (/w- 

t [It must be partieiilarly ciuakn in the Senate.] 
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oonsideration, niiless it has previously received the 
mianimoiis consent of the Caput. Thns the whole 

academic leg^slation became almost entirely de- 
pendent upou tbe Caput, aud cousequently upon 
the Heads of tbe Colleges. 

This power mnst oertainly have belonged to the 
Caput at a inuch earlirr period ; since it is recog- 
nized by the Statutes of Cardinal Pole, which 
r^;ard the Caput as a well known ancient insti- 
tution, only establisbed anevv. These Statutes, 
as we have said, sought in fact only to restore: 
and, besides, if Cardinal Pole had aimed at an 
arbitrary new creation, he migbt as it were with 
a stroke of the pen have given the Veto to the 
Ueads, as was done by Leicester at Oxford. Whe- 
ther unanimUy was then first demanded of the 
Caput, I cannot say. The Statutes of Cardinal 
Pole gave uo details as to the mode of electing this 
Board : nor is its original position with regard to 
the assembly of the Provosts and Doctors" at all 
clear. Tbe mode in which the election of the 
Ckgntt was regulated by the Statutes of 1570, as 
also some expressions* of Cardinal Polens Statutes, 
might lead to the belief that it had some simi- 
larity to the Black Congregatiou at Oxford. In- 
deed we have already seen that the assembly of the 

* It is tfaere said : " Let no puted for the CtftU at the be> 

gmce be granted, &c. . . then ginning of the year, and let each 

let those and none other be in of them separately have a nega- 

tbe Ckgmt who have been de- tive vote." 
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ProYoets and Doctors** exercised a similar right 
to esLamme and reject new measnres before they 
could be taken into consideratiou by the Senate. 
From an expression used by the Heads in the dis- 
pates of 1572, it appeare that the Caput mnst hare 
been nominated for a time by the Chancellor and 
Proctors : aud the same is stated of the delegates 
of appeal** and the LectnreiB.* I regard all thia 
as anotber proof how these matters vacillated before 
the year 1 570 ; aud how little ground the Masters 
of Arts who were in Opposition^ had to complain 
tliat tkeir rights were cnrtailed, merely becanse 
others woiild not revert to a very old State of 
things, which thejf chose to set up as the Standard 
of all right. 

« 

i 257* (e) General üniversity Patranq^e. 

Early in the nxteenth centnry, all academic 

Offices had already beccMoe more numerous and im- 
portant^ in consequence of the augmented wealth, 
bmlding8> and institutions of the University. As 
they afterwards continned to inerease, it was to be 
expected that the College Oligarchy would assert 
and make good their right to the patronage. In- 
deedy when the Heads had established Üidr right 

* [The fdllowmg Note has mentioiied in c. xl. of these Sta- 

been placed by me a little earlier tutes, are the " Barnaby Lcc- 

than in the Gennan, where it turers," which have long been 

will be /ound at the bottom of a »inecure, worth about £6 

p. 81S» ToL iL] Hie LttHmtn ateilmg per uunuD. 
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to appoiut the Vice-chaiicellor^ aud (iodirectly) the 
Pfoctors, they would naturally apply the same 
principle to the subordinate offices. Upon this 
point also, tlie Statutes of 1 570 for the most part 
do but confirin earlier practices. Some fevv points 
were deeided afterwards, either by the right of in- 
terpretation which devolved upon the Heads, or by 
supplementary Statutes. Thus the Public Orator, 
the Registrar, the Keeper of the Reeords» the li- 
brarian, the Beadles, &e., were all appointed by the 
saine uiethod : two candidates for each office were 
iioniinated by the Ueads^ aud out of each pair aa 
individual was chosen by the majority of votes in 
the Senate. The choice of the Scnitineers and 
Taxors feil to the Colleges according to a Cycle 
analogous to that of the Procton^ and conse- 
qnently, as all besides, beeame indireetly äubjeet 
to the Heads. An aunual decree was at first 
needed, for investing the Scrutiueers, together with 
the Vice-chaneellor and Proctors, as Gaardians of 
the University Chest: but it has now become a 
mere formality. The Auditors of the accouuts 
were appoiuted by similar nomination and election. 
It was only with regard to the two Representatives 
in Parliament that the right of election without 
nomiuatiou was kept all aloug for the Senate ; the 
reasons of which are obvious. 

According to Walsh and others, the Heads 
violently and treacherously usurped the right 
of nominating the Orator, Registrar, librarian, 
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and Esquire Beadles. The Statutes (c. xl.) men- 
tion only "the Lectorers, the Beadles, Wine- 
sellers, GuagerS) and any other attendants or 
officers of the üniversity soever." There are 
then two qaestions: (I) Whether the Orator» 
Registrar, and librarian, as they are never men- 
tioned at all in the Statutes, are to be excluded 
from " any other Officers soever/* merely because 
they are in rank higher than the LectnrerSy with 
whom thiB Ust be^ns : (2) Whether the Esqnire 
Beadles are to be looked upou as the Beadles and 
CrierB (viatares and praeanes, who by the provi- 
aions of c. xxxvüi. were to be elected wiihaiti 
noraination by the Heads) or were to be reckoned 
among the Beadles here mentioned. The crime of 
the Heads consists in havmg mterpreted this indis- 
tinct Statute favorably to theu* own power. AU 
the other points condemned by Walsh, were decided 
by Decrees of the Senate graces**) : and if it be 
öbjected that these were passed by the inflnence of 
the Oligarchy, the same argument holds against all 
decisions of aU corporate bodies, where party influ- 
ence can find play. 



i 258. (f) üniversity Pro/essorships and other Sci- 
entific Endouments. 

A sabject requiring a more especial consideration 
at Our hands, is that of the endowed Professorships, 
ibnnded by Henry YIII. and enriched by later 
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beoefactors. The impoitauce of these institutions 
lies rather in their future capabilities thau in thidr 
past history. As to the inteUectoal benefita aa yet 
gained from them, we have already remarked, that, 
except perbaps at tbe very commencement and in 
themoetrecoittimea« they werealwaysTeryeli^: 
nearly every scientific Impulse has come not finom 
them^ but from the Colleges. In scholastic forma» 
lity, the Regina Profeseors represent the hi^ier 
Facnlties, becanae they esamine candidatea for de- 
grees in those faculties : but it is merely a formality. 
Hence, to this day, the Professors have never ob- 
tained independent importance, nor any Univmity 
rank at all, fiirüier than that dne to tfadr simple 
degree of Master or Doctor; unless one of them 
happens to be Head of a Hoose. The p oaitio n 
Twhich, in the oonstitation of other Universities 
(where the CoUege system does not exist or where 
it occupies a completely subordinate position) is 
giyea to the ordinary Profesfiors, ia occopied at the 
English Universities solely by the Heada of Honses ; 
and from the very nature of the case it could not 
be otherwise. Until the branches of science which 
belong to the higher Faculties have obtained their 
dne and fitting importance withm the Universities, 
it will be impossible for the Professors to take a 
part in the acadendc administraüon» co-ordinate 
with the Heads of the CoUeges. As ntatters have 
stood, at least, until w ithin a few years, the Profes- 
sorships have been respectable sinecures, the holders 
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of which were iree, if they chose^ to deliver a few 
lectares to flcantysadienoes; — free, in ahort, to be 
as oonsdratioiis as was allowed by the prevailing 

spirit of the day, which had strong antipathies to 

all scrupulosity. The principal importance of the 

Bpofefltonhipe therefore lay, (and still lies, for the 

greater part,) in the increase of the pecnniary, 

social, and political iufluence that they bestow on 

the holdere and on the patrons. Their dnties and 

salaries vary dtfaer by Fonnden* WiUs, or by espe- 

cial Statute to an extent so extraoi dinary, that in 

these respects scarcely any two Professorships are 
1*1 

In practioe, these sonrces of inflnence are mainly 

in the hands of the College* Oligarchy. The same 
may be said of the iustitutions attached to the 
Uniyeraities for religions instroction, which were 
fmn. time to time continnally extended or enriched. 

I will mention for instance the Hulsean Foun- 
dation of 1777 of the '^Christian Advocate and 
Christian Preacher" at Cambridge. The dnties of 
this post, (the salary of which is considerable,)t 
are, to compose a treatise, and to preach some ser- 
mons every year, in defence of the dognm of the 
Anglican Chnrch against atheistical, deistical, or 
any other heretical attacks. 

* For detaÜB conceming the the Heads* can ever be appointed, 

Profcssorshij).s and other endow- ought to bo clear without further 

ments see Note (79). That in proof. For tbose wbo want ma- 

wptt9 of Strang« oonomte of tbematud or hgtl domomtri^ 

Fcnmders, in the modes of ap- tion. I can de nothing, 
pointuag to the PkvfeMorships. t nie Hulsean Preadier re- 

acarcely any one unaccqptable to ceives £300 a year. 
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Nor must we overlook the endowments and sti- 
peuds of every kind, in which the Universities are 
so rich^ and the Collies still richer: particnlarly 
"livings" in the CoUege-^ft: nor the prizes es- 
tablished (especially since the begüming of the 
dghteenth Century,) for various literary compoä- 
tions; which (pntting ont of sight thdr intellectoal 
agency) were all means of promoting the same 
oligarchal influence. The jadges in the award of 
these prizes were, it is tme, diflferent acoording to 
the different fonndations ; bnt they all belonged, 
first or last, to the Oligarchy : and although room 
was seldom given to open partiality or injnstice, 
yet they afford motives in plenty, working secretly, 
to moukl the candidates into harmony with the 
prevailing views, feeliugs, and interests. This por- 
tion of the patronage of the College Oligarchy is 
▼ery intimately connected (partly in itself, partly 
by especial enactments) with the superiuteiidence 
of the exercises presciibed for the Uuiversity- 
honors ; which also lie, either directly or indirecüy, 
(as we have still to see,) in the same hands. 



^ 259. Reform of Oxford Statutes, 

On turning our attention to Oxford, we shall 
find that the legislative movements of the sixteenth 
and seyenteenth centnries bore snbstantially the 
same impress as those in Cambridge. The Oxford 
administration wore a somewhat more populär air 
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than that of Cambridge, especially in matters of 
election ; as the old prindple of free election by the 
CoiiTocation itself was presenred in Oxford, while 
in Cambridge nomination [by the Caput or Heads] 
prevails. This difference may be in some degree 
explained by .the drcamstances under which the 
new organizatioii of the University of Oxford took 
place. We have abready seen that the process of 
codificatUm (to employ a recent term) was more 
ÜD^ring in Oxford than in Cambridge: and this 
fact alone oecasioned a eonsiderable difference be- 
tween the two. It commenced at both of them 
with the Edwardian Visitation, and with the Sta- 
tutes then introduced: which, after the interreg- 
num of Cardinal Pole's Statutes, were restored in 
1559. As the teudency of these Statutes was in 
so many respects deddedly destruciwe^ at Oxford 
and at Cambridge alike a partial restoration was 
brought about (in fact or form) of earlier regula- 
tions which had been generated by necessity, al- 
thon^ never formally established. Bnt what in 
Cambridge was done by a consistent, comprelien- 
sive and substantially final Act, was done at Oxford 
as it were piecemeal, and neither thoroughly nor 
conmstently. Indeed, some of tiie measures by 
which it was brought abont, were not altogether 
nnimpeachable in form, and were legalized only by 
general acquiescence and nse. 
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4 260, (a) Powers of the Boards of Heads, at 

Oxfwd. 

The prmcipal point of coune was, the poution of 
the Heads of Honaes. This was aettled in li>69 by 

an ordinance of the Earl of Leicester as Chancellor, 
at a lime when, (as it appears,) to meet existiug exi- 
genciesy the Black Congr^gation had abready been 
restored.* We cannot pretend to judge as to the 
legality of Leicester's proceeding. It was however 
accepted by the Universityy perhaps only tacitly, 
yet (as ihr 88 appears) as mnch from approbatioiiy 
as from despair of opj)osition.t Be that as it may : 
the iatention, and the results, of this measure was, 
to giye Over the whole authority hitherto exercised 
by the Black Congregation, to the Heads of Honses 
aloue ; excluding the Doctors such. WTiether 
the powera of the Board itself were extended or 
limited^ is not very dear : it is at any rate oertain, 
that the Heads^ along with the Chancellor and the 



* Hie StBtates of 1549, may fonnaDy re-estabÜBlied, is mofe 

have bccn done away, in pait tfaan I can lay: nor can I tdl 

tacitly, in part expressiv. There whether the cxpression *' Weekly 

was no want of coinmissions for Meeting;." and the repnlation of 

the revifiiou of the Statutes, with holUing Conferences every Moa- 

Ibn powen to that eflRect (for day, akeadyeiisted. Bothtliese 

instance in 1576)'; Irat nothing points are diBtinctly mentioned 

18 intimated as to the result^. in the Statutes of 1633. Per- 

I conclude from Wood, that the haps it was not the intention of 

Bkck Congregation, the place of the Statutes of 1549, to do away 

which was taken by the Weekly with this body. It is very evi- 

Mceting, wm in active exereise dent people dä not ezactly Imow 

in 15S9. Whether it had been what they wanted. 

t See Note (80) at the end. 
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Proctors, now obtained the whole current adminis- 
traüon, and the sole power of originatiDg measure» 
in Convocation.* 



f 261. (b) EkcHm of the Vice-^hancelhr at 

Oxford, 

Thus far this body imited the attributes of the 
Cambridge Board of Ueads aud Caput. Upon oue 
remarkable point, however, its authority was £ur 
more restricted llian that of the Cambridge Oligar- 
chy. Not only was the priuciple of nomiuation by 
the Ueads of the Colleges (which so mnch modified 
Ihe original right of election m the Masten of Aiits) 
not introduced at the time, but all usnrpations of 
this nature were repealed. The only exception was 
in the case of the Yice-chaneeUor i who^ in Oxford 
as well as in CSambridge (as we have already seen) 
had undertaken, ever since the middle of the pre- 
vious Century, the ordinary and local bosiness of 
the CSiancellor. I have not been äble to asoertain 
after what method the Vice-chancellor was chosen. 



* Indepcndently of the note 
just citcd from Wood, we find in 
the Statutes of 1636, (Tit. 13.) 
tfaelblkiwiiig: "The Vioe^han. 
cellor togetilier with the Proctors 
and the severjü Heads of the 
Collcp^es and Halls, then prcsent 
at the Umveraity, shall meet 
togeiher at aa appointed place, 
aad tiiere deUberate iqxm mea- 
sures for the defence of the 
Privileges and liberties of the 



University, (as occasion may re- 
quire,) and discuss matters con- 
ceming the observance of the 
Statntea and onatonui of tiie 
University, and inquire and take 
counsel, &c., in order that the 
matter may como inore con%'eni- 
ently before the House of Con- 
gregation and afterwaxdB before 
the House of Convocatian« for 
final deciBiMi." 
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near the period of transiüoii. Donng the suspen* 
non of the academic rights and Statutes under 

Henry VIII., the Chancellor usually nominated bis 
deputy, and the University, either expressly or 
tadtly^* confirmed the nomhiatioii. The free elee- 
tion of the Vice-chancellor hy the Masters of Arts, 
had beeu either restored or introdueed in the reign 
of Edward VI. ; but, under the circomstances of 
the day, entailed with it variotis evils, wMeh seem 
to have been Leicester's reasont or pretext fbr 
assuming the nomination himself. This mode of 
election however conliniied to be the nüe at Oxford ; 
and was finally sanctioned by the Statutes of 1634. 
It was scarcely needed specially to restrict the office 
to the Ueads of Houses. Custom afterwards limited 
the appointment toa period of yearsy providing also 
for its annnal renewal.:j: At Oxford, ibnr Pro- 
Vice-chaucellors were also appointed, w^ho bear the 
same relation to the Vice-chancellor as the early 
Ckimmissaries did to the Chancellor. Perhaps the 
increase of business conseqnent on the iucreased 
wealth and uumbers of the University may have 
rendered this r^giüation necessary. 

♦ [Germ. 2(u§bnicFlict) ober t " Alledging as his ground. 

(liUfc^eigenb beflatigte. — It ia the tumult which had happened 

not dear vrfaat taeUfy comffMMf at the deetion in the yw pro» 

meana : qu. «kAmsUm to tae no- cedlng." — (Wood ü. 428.) 
iDination ?] X Note (81) at tiie cad. 
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i 262. (c) Changes fduring this PeriodJ in the 
mode of ekctin^ the Proctors, 

Tiie free dection of the Proctors by the vote of 
Convocation, had nndergone sevenil changes, even 

before the tumults of the sixteeuth Century : and in 
certain cases, a very complicated triple election, more 
agreeable to the oligarchal principley appeara to bare 
been adopted. Although the Statutes of 1549, per- 
haps luiwittiugly and unwillingly, established the 
earlier mode of election ; yet the process to which 
we allude, (caUed/w tnffofifef,) seems to have been 
the nsnal one at the eommencement of Leicester*s 
goverumeut: but through this Chaucellor's infia> 
ence, the nnrestricted election was again intro- 
dnced.* The other academic officers likewise were 
at that time once more elected by the same method, 
if indeed this was not in pursuauce of the Statutes 
of 1549. Another measore also was then carried. 



* The mode of election per 
instantes is thus described by 
Wood, (ii. 428.) "Two scru- 
tmeers were appointed, who were 
caUed Proeten bf Hrth ; (Pro- 
ettratores na/t) [uie oldest Proc- 
tan, or Masters, resident ?] aiid 
these took votes hy scrutiny 
[i. tf. by Beeret ballet] for crea- 
ting two Regent MasterB who 
were oaUed /mTmIm [Oflieen 
Ibr the Moment ?] These last 
nominated six Masters, whose 
business it was, in conjunction 
with the Commissary, to elect 
I V oc tow for the nezt year, tiie 



aforemrationed scnitineers fi- 
nally pronouncing^ them elected." 
A similar mode of proceeding 
under the same uame occurs 
onoe more, (in 1448,) in Ihe 
election of a Chancellor. I can* 
not find, howevcr, how this Sys- 
tem began, and under what cir- 
cumstances. Wood does not 
expressly State, that Leieesber 
originated the electing [of the 
Proctors] in Convocation; but 
it seems to be implied in what 
is elsewhere dropped respecting 
the elections. 
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which imder the drcoinstaiices of that period had a 
thorougbly democradc tendency: viz. the ose of 

secret ballot instead of the opeii voting, which, in 
the earlier ümes at least, had been customaiy. 

Thät the election of the academie offiom tfaen 
became or continued to be free, may be inferred 
from the bame freedom being established even in 
the Statutes of 1636, the only exceptions being 
introdnoed at abont the same period as the Sta- 
tutes. Whether before Leicester's Chancellorship 
the voting was public, 1 am not able to say : — Cer- 
tainly mention is made often enough* of the secrrt 
ballot [scruHmim.'] From the Cambridge trans- 
actions of 1572t it appears that open voting was 
considered as an oligarchal innovation. I do not 
aasert that the ballot is essentially democratic: for 
apparently it can be made to serve all parties and 
all ends. 

The stnmge oontradictiona obsenrable in these 
measures — oligarchal in one instance and demo- 
cratic in others — mnst be explained by Leicester's 
peculiar position in the Uuiversity as well as in. the 
State. On the one band he ruled by an oligaz€hy 
of bis own creatures, wbom he thmst into the posta 
of Heads of Houses : for which reason he increased 
their powers by institnting the Weekly Meeting, 
which indeed was well snited to those timea. On 
the other band, as a leader of the Puritans and 

* For instance in the election of Proctcmi per itutaniee, 

t [v. Lamb.] 
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antagonistic to tfae cid Ariatocracy, he fostered the 
pofnüar element in the Unhrersity. The secrecy of 

the ballot facilitated his intrigues, giving him a 
control Over even the Ueads, had they aimed at 
emandpation. This also may explain why demo- 
cratic agencies which had been stifled in Cambridge 
were revived in Oxford by the most arbitrary, the 
most ünprincipled and the most self-interested 
Ghancellor ever mentioned m the History of the 
üniversities. 

We before commented on the lamentable results 
of this Chanoelionhip. Th^ base self-interest which 
was Ihen trinmphant was sncceeded by the less 
ignoble principle of party spirit: and the chief 
posts in the Univeraity once more feil to those who 
embiraced the prineiples dominant in Chnrch and 
State. 

The Opposition, to which Leicester had opened 
a field in the Convocation^ by the ballot still re- 
tained its independent action : yet alter his death it 
it was too weak to do any thins; but obstruct. Its 
Chief Strahles were in the election to University 
Offices^* which became increasingly important or 
▼alnable : bnt the election of the two Proctors was 
still more eagerly disputed. 

Indeed we saw that from the very b^inning of 
the sixteenth Century the annnal riots on this 

* This was the case to a much tlic Strccts, and consequently 

greater extent in Oxford thau in all the scholastic as well as other 

Gainbridge, as at tlie fonner the polioe offioen» were nomiiialied 

Masten of the Sehoob and of by tiie nmcton. 
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matter were a grievoiig annoyaiioe. The oligarchal 
interest however met intrigae by intrigoe:* and 

keeping its object in view all the year round, in the 
long ruu managed to uphold its power. Occ^isional 
attempta were made to remedy the evil by different 
palliatives : bot it was reserved for the great Re- 
form under Laud's iufluence and direction, to 
mtroduce fixed regulations conformable to the 
wishes of the majority. 

4 263. (d) Cycle of the Prodors, 

The System of the Proctors' Cycle was first m- 

troduced by a Royal Ordinance to obviate urgent 
disorder ; and was afterwards established in Laud*s 
Statates of 1636. This was, properly speaking, the 
only great umovalion which these Statates con- 
tained, as far as regards the Constitution of the 
University. 

It has been no where even asserted that any 

rights, Privileges, or Statutes of the University 
were violated by passing the Statutes of 1636: 
aod to prove the contrary wonld be needless. Bat 
even had the Cycle of Proctors been introdaced 
only by Royal Letter, this would not have over- 
stepped the Royal prerogative or have been contrary 
to custom and precedent. That some measares 
or other, likely to remedy disorders which were 

* In Note 78 1 have ctted Wood 's accoimt (rf the Electkm-dubt 

at Oxford. 
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become insuppoitable, were fdt essential by the aca- 
demic majority ; is evident not only from the vote 
Upen the new Statutes, but even still more from what 
follows. When in 1622, during the elections for 
Proctors, the nm-resideni Masters came up to the 
contest, and thereby gave rise to great disorder ; a 
decree was laid before the Convocation, and accepted 
by a majority, which disfranchised, as regards such 
elections, all Masten of Arts who were not bonäßde 
rerident.* This decree nerer appears, it is trae, 
to have been fully acted upou : yet it shows that 
the majority of the residewt Masters shared in the 
spirit and feelings of the College 01igarchy,t and 
that without the nou-residents, the resident mi- 
nority was unable to carry any important point, 
(such as the election of the Froctors). It is piain 
how mnch may be sald dn the ground of equity 
against calling in non-residents at all. 

In all other points, the Laudian Statutes only 
confirmed r^golations and rights, which had either 
a partial sanction by cnstom, or had at some 
previous time been statutory. It is indeed no 
slight proof of the praise-worthy feeling, and real 
popnlarity of the College OUgarchy and of the 
Chancellor, that, except in the case of the Proctors, 
the new ordinances did not curtail the right of the 
Convocation to elect. 

* [v. Wood. i. 384.] 
t Thu lA indeed sufficiently proved from other souroes. 
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f 264. (e) Umversity Dekgates, ifc. 

I ooght bere to ramark that the systeni of ap- 

pointing Uiiiversity delegates has been developed 
to a much greater extent, and much more firmly 
established in Oxford than in Cambridge— pecbaps 
on account of the extent of the pnblic borineas. 
The Oxford Uiiiversity Calendar has no less than 
ten of these stamding committees, each compoeed 
of at least six memberB: — Delegates of Acconn t B, 
— of tlie Press, — of Appeals in Convocation, — of 
Estates ; Commissioners of the Market, — of Sew- 
era; Official Delegates of Privileges; Fterpetnal 
Delegates of Privileges ; Annual Delegates of Pri- 
vileges ; Curators of the Bodleian Library." The 

Delegates of Aecounts" and "of Estates" cor- 
respond to the old ^'Gfoardians** and Auditors 
of the University Chest;" names which are still 
preserved at Cambridge. The Superintendents of 
the different Institations need not be mentioned 
more particnlarly. We find in later times a Uni- 
versity Connsel and a University Coroner also, as 
permaneut ofiäcers. Uow long they have existed, 
I camK>t say. 

Eligibility to the other higher Offices oontinned 
in theory to depend upon the Degree alone ; though 
a custom, needing uo defence» has practically 
restricted them to residents. The only and nn- 
avoidable exceptions, are in the cases wbere the 
Founder has specially decreed otherwise. Among 
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theae were wevml of the Professonhips, «id many 
of tfaoBe stipendiary pennons which oontiniied to 

increase in number and importance. 

General Results of the above, in the 
PRBSBNT Constitution, 

lipon retracing the principal features of the 
newer Gomditiition of the English UniyenitieB, and 
bringing more particularly into relief the analogies 
as well as the differenoes which appear between 
Oxford and Cambridge ; we shall arrive at the fol- 
lowing coDcliisioiisI 

$ 265. Deeime Power of the Board of Heads, 

At both the Umyersities, the exeentive power b 

lodged with the Board of the Heads of Houses, 
under the Presidency of the Vice-chancellor, and 
after hun the two Procton. This aasembly, it ia 
true, acts chiefly by its Presidents, the Vice-chan- 
cellor and Proctors : but of these, the first proceeds 
ont of their body, the two last out of those under 
thdr ünmediate inflnenoe. 

The Chancellor and the Steward, who are not 
nominated by the Board of Ueads, have been, ever 
moe the BeiFokitioQ^ merely poUtical Patrons of the 
Universitiei, chosen oat the Nobility : and may 
therefore be looked lipon as their representatives in 
the Upper Hooae of Parliament, just as their formal 
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depnties are in the lower. This by no meaus ex- 
dudes advantages to be derived irom their infla- 
ence at Court: bat in Engllsh political liie, the 
Parliameut and Ministry now come more into play 
than the Crown. As to the nomiuation of the Ox- 
ford yice-chancellor by the GhanceUor^ and not by 
the Umverrity Board ; no one for a moment ima- 
gines that any one eise can be nomiuated, than the 
person desired by the Univeraity, and primarüy by 
the Heads. 

The exercise of the judicial authority by the 
Vice-ehancellor or his representatives, is of course 
defined and limited by law ; bat the ititerpretoHm 
of the law again proceeds indirectly from the 011- 
garchy. The spirit of the judge as much as the 
letter of the law, must needs influenae the results, 
especially wher^ as in the University, there ia aach 
an approach to patemal discretionary power : be* 
aide which, the very enactment of the law (we must 
bear in mind) ia previooaly determined by the per- 
manent policy of the Board of Heada. 

f 266. Power of the Oeneral AesembKes. 

Ii is not ancommon to apeak of the Gonvocation 

as "the legislative power." It might almost as 
well be called " the administrative power becanse 
in each department the final decinon resta with it 
on all matters knd before it, But the Heads do 
not very often invite it to the exercise of these 
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functioDS ; and least af all to l^islation. Its nsoal 
bunnesB is confined to tlie periodical electioiiB, and 

auditing of accounts, iu so far as tliis latter oflice 
k not given into the hands of del^ates $ and it is 
▼ery easy to get throngh tliis in a very few sittings 
at stated periods. New laws oiight uot to be 
habitually needed in a well r^ulated Community : 
they bdong only to eztraordinary occaaions : bat 
OD these occasions, the nndeniable right of the 
Aeadeniic Democracy is controlied and eventually 
pakied by the need of oo-operation on the part of 
die Oligarchy. Indeed no deliberation of the 
Masters* can take place, except under the presi- 
dency of the Vice-chaucellor aud Proctors : ouly 
thoee matters can be debated which the Vice-cfaan- 
ceOor prodnces, and in- the order which he may 
choose; while both he singly, aud the tvvo Proctors 
when nnited, haye a Veto upon all transactions. 

In ardi$utry bnsiness, and m matten regnlated 
by Statute, these formalities do not much interfere 
with the powers of (jonvocatiou : for the Chaucellor 
» baund to annonnce and to hold the r^lar 
ddiberations fixed fbr such pnrposes, and to bring 
the business forward for discussion : uor could the 
Vetof be well exerciaed in these common matters. 
Bnt in all exiraardinafy cases, especially in real 
legislation, it rests with the Oligarchy to decide 

* [Even Hien, the debate must be carried on in Latin ; a language 
wUch is not at aU oulthrated in England for such purpoees.] 
t In Cambridge it isezordsed by tfae Caput. 
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whether the Democracy skall act at all. Members 
of the University of any degree or Standing have 

but one way by which they can initiale measures. 
They must get their proposal ürst laid before the 
Board of Heads, which determines whether it shall 
come at all before the Masters or not ; and in what 
form. It is evidently uniraportant, whether this 
power be dürectly exercised by the Board, or (aa 
is the case with legislative Bills in Cambridge,) 
by the Caput, which is a kind of committee. 

Nor must we forget that the executive body haa^ 
nnder certain curcamstanees, also a very extensive 
independent legislative anthority, in the Interpreta- 
tion of the Statutes.* In fact all that at last 
remains to the Democracy is a negative voice: 
since the majority of the Masters — indeed at Cam- 
bridire any one Masterf siiigly — can cast out a 
measure emauating from the assembly of the Heads. 
This is tme at Cambridge, even with r^;ard to the 
elections, in consequence of the universal preva- 
lence of the nominatiou principle. In Oxford 
however the right of free election coold not be so 
nsed by the Convocation as to thwart the rights 
and rule, or even the pretensions, of the oligarcbal 
power, without inducing a palsy of the corporate 
life : nor does it practically lessen that power. 

* Nu chanprc can be madc in t [Germ.@Ogaril^Sill|(Itlf. 

the Royal Statutt s without the But this is cither an error on the 

consent of tlie Crown : but in p-art of tht- Author, or is at least 

pmctice thiä comcä but little an obi»cletc legal right, unknown 

into ooDttclenition. to modern Gimtabrigiaos.] 
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J 267. Practical Working of the üniversity- 

QmstituHan, 

If thepasnlfiH^ of a colliaon be a defect in the 
Academic CSonstitation, it k a defect inherent in 

all such political Systems, as demand a Joint actiou 
of independent organs ; and emineutiy, in the 
British Constitation. In practioe however, History 
* affords perhaps no example of so midistnrbed a 
harmony* betvveen tlie difFerent powers of a State, 
as in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
ever since the last great settlement of their jespeo- 
tive institutions. It is true that the previons pro- 
ceedings often exhibit au active Opposition: bot 
the decisians prove the majority in the demoeratic 
organ itself to be permanently harmonions with 
the oligarchal principle and spirit. The fact is 
notorioiis, and has been matter of violent com* 
plaint. As the Oligarchy which is concentrated in 
the British House of Peers was (before the Reform 
Act) able to determine the votes of the House 
of Commons ; so in the University, the Oligarchy 
of the Heads is practically, though not fbrmally, 

* The foHowinip passftge is amended the defects of imtten 

from the Introduction to the Ox- enactments ; and whatever was 

ford Statutes of 1 630. " In fonner wanting; in law, was supplied by 

days {olim) the University was morals." I do not know to 

in vigor, though wavering anud what happy cpoch these words 

dooMol Statutes ; stadies were can justly be applied : Imt I 

fostendt discipline was in high quote them as showing that no 

condition. nnd (l)y the miich one then thought perfect Codes 

to be dcsired good fortune of attainable. 
tlie times) native ingenuousness 
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represented in ConvocatioQ by the majority of that 
assembly. Most of the resident Masters, espedally 

the Seniors, — by reason of their positioii, spiritual 
and material; by their hopes and fears; most of 
all^ by feeling and edneation, — sympathize with 
the nding powers: in short, are fblly penetrated 
and govemed by the same spirit, as is concentrated 
in the Board of the Heads. Why eise* should 
f^esh and fresh Masters, after taking their degree, 
continue to reside at the University? By this 
influx the Oligarchy is contiuually strengthened 
with fresh vigor; the old traditional feeling 
however being substantially preserved. When 
heterogeneous sentiment arises, it can seldom 
obtain admission in the posts year by year vaeated. 
Withont the need of a direct Veto from the Head, 
the corporation-spirit in each College rejects and 
excludes whatever is hostUe to itself. 

The oligarchal majority among the Masters be- 
oomes yet more powerful by the division of the 
Assembly into Regents and Xon-regents. The real 
differeuee between these two classes, as we have 
Seen, no^ longer arises from the old scholastic dis- 
tinetion.t In practice the Regents consist mainly 
of the older resideuts^ geuerally elergymeu deriving 

* {ßvusk reridence is very rare, f [From the Bchokatic uae of 

in the casc of those who are nei- the Word Regent, the French 

ther onthe foundation of Collc^^c« language has the verb Ri^geuter, 

nor holders of University office ; to school.'] See Note (82) at 

and it u almost always con- the end, on the H^;entä and 

nected witii iiidiioeiiientB of a Noii-r^;eiit8. 
peemuaiy or praiieasioiial lmid.1 
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emoloment from the Colleges, with a seat and vote 
among the Non-regents also: and even in the latter 

Chamber they generally command a inajority. The 
degree itself (with which the seat aud vote are 
connected) depends upon the unanimous consent of 
the RegentSj who have thns the power of exclnding 
palpably dangerous individuals.* It is true, that 
also 9t(7it-resident Masters (if they keep their names 
npon the Coll^ hooks) have a right to a seat and 
vote as Regents or Non-regents ; yet very few 
make use of this right, — those oDly, whose geueral 
plan of life is dependent npon the Univernty : and 
they, for tlus very reason, are quite nnlikely to 
elash with the academic OUgarchy. There is still 
a bare possibility that in special cases the resident 
R^ents may be ontvoted by non-residents : and 
particukrly In the elections of the parliamentary 
representatives, conflicts have arisen. But the 
majority from withont, far oftener^ comes to swell 
the majority from within. Imbned, duriug their 
University course, with the opiiiions eherished by 
the academic Oligarchy, they continue, after their 
removal^ to keep their names on the College books, 
chiefly becanse they continue to sympathize with 
their old friends aud the old System. In time of 
triai therefore they come to help. Such is the 
living Operation of the machine. 

* [Such a thing is practically The ruling authority is in fact ao 

unheardof; aud few candidates firmly aeated, that in no caae does 

that it aeimi ponibleforaniiidmdual 

«och a power ofeicknioiieiiats. to be dbiferm to them.] 
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f 268. Language spoken in the Universit^ 

Ässemblies, 

But we must not forget to advert to one ancient 
rule, — the ose of the Latm tongoe, as enjoined by 
Statute, in all academie transactioiis, — whereby 
the great majority are excluded from takiug part 
in auy discussion, and are restricted to giving-in 
their mere placet or mmplaeet, The chaster their 
classical taste, the less Willing probably would they 
be to commit themselves to Latin harangues on 
snbjects so nndassical : and the boldest and ablest 
Speaker in Opposition wonld find Iiis eloquenoe 
damped by a doubt whether ^he was iiiiderstood 
The Oligarchy itself of course could not wish to 
open the floodgates of discnssion, instead of main- 
taining its preponderance by sure and silent majori- 
ties : aud, for the same reason, the Vice>chancellor 
is unUkely to exercise his right of sanctiornng the 
vernacnlar tongue. Thns these Academie Ässem- 
blies liave almost entirely lost their deliberative 
character^ and coufine themselves to mere votitiff 
lipon the qnestions laid before them. 

It is only thns that I can nnderstand Walsh*s 
assertion, that the Cambridge Senate has lost the 
right of deliberation.* But as he lays so yery mnch 

* [Another explanation of scmbly lias becn dcj)rivcd of the 

Mr. Walsh's words is readily power of orig 'mating debate, and 

suggested by tlic Author's own that the Heads very rarely choose 

•tatement above,— that the As- toiimtetfaemtoddibcmteattll.] 
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stresB upon the earliest Statutes, he ought to recol- 
lect that the ose of the Latin tongue was prescribed 

by some of the very earliejst. The Statutes of 15/0 
contain nothing upon the subject ; but neither do 
they make ezpras mention of the Senate at all : a 
faet which, according to this mode of jiidging, 
would prove that it did not yet exist. In the Ox- 
ford Statutes* we find the foUowing. It is en- 
acted, that whoever shall speak in the Congregation 
or Convocation House, shall make use of the Latin 
tongue ; unless (the business so requiring) the 
GhanceUor give leave to nae the yernacnlar : that 
all shall keep silence, while others speak, and no 
one change bis place ; that uo one shall forestal a 
senior about to speak, nor recur often to the same 
matter, bot, after giving his opinion, shall leave it 
for others to consider; that every one shall alto- 
gether abstain froui witticisms, and yet more from 
railing or indecent langoage or action, nnder 
pain," &c. The same prineiples mnst of course 
have prevailed in Cambridge upon all essential 
pohits: and this view of the case has been lately 
confirmed to me by an intelligent and experienced 
friend. Debates, properly speaking, are very rare, 
although they do occur : on the eoutrary, previous 
free conversations generally take place ; which are 
snfficient for mutual nnderstanding. 



• Tit. ». § 3. 
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f 269. ümversity Etiquetie emd Rank. 

The subject which has hitherto occupied us in 
this chapter, — the Constitution and Organization of 
the Universities, and its internal practical working, 
— will not be complete, nntil we have adverted to 
the peculiar recognitiou of birtli aiul rank, whioh 
has penetrated iuto the arrangemeuts of the Eng* 
Ush Universities. 

Beside the distinction of Gradnate and Under- 
graduate, the later Statutes both of the Colleges 
and of the University recognize three classes among 
the academiciand. Before snch distinetions were 
legalised, the attentions paid to rank at the taking 
of degrees and on other oecasions were still greater 
tban now : so tbat measnres were passed expressly 
to restrain it. Yet this did not prevent a Neville 
(in 1452) from gaining his Master*s degree when 
scarcely twenty years old^ and^ in spite of Statutes 
to the contrary, bein^ rensed to the dignlti/ of Chan- 
eellor, the following i/ear. The explanatiou is sim- 
ple : the University desired the protection and favor 
of a powerful House. 

The three degrees of rank to which I refer, are : 
that of tlie higher Nobility, that of the inferior 
Nobility and that of the Commons. These three are 
distingttisbed, both in College life and in the aca* 
demic solemnities, by certain privileges and badges 
of honor. — But beside this, we must advert to an- 
other Classification internal to the Colleges ; all the 
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membera of which are divided into those ''on the 

fonndation" and those *' not on the foundation.*' 
The former class comprises^ in the ürst place the 
Head and Fellows, who are the govenung mem- 
bera of the Society : below them, the Scholan, Ex- 
hibitioners, Bible Clerks, or Choristers, &c., the 
lowest grade of whom fonns the transitionary Step 
to the real senrants of the College. The " mem- 
bers not on the foundation" are the boarders, of 
whom the actual mass of University students con- 
sists : and it is among these, more especially, that 
the above-mentioned aristocratic distinctions are 
observed. Yet the aristocratical feeling is again 
broken throngh» by the rank attached to the aca- 
demic d^ree, which elevates the members of 
the two inferior classes towards a level with the 
Nobility. 

The Order of rank observed is the foUowing: 
Ist, the Heads of the Colleges : 2nd^ the Fellows : 

3rdly, Noblemen* and Graduates : 4thly, Gentle- 
men-Commoners (in Cambridge called Fellow-Com- 
moners) : 5thly, Commoners (in Cambridge called 
Pensioners) ; 6th, the Stipendiary members (" Scho- 
lars, ExhibitionerSy Postmasters, Demies,t Sizars^ 
Servitors, Taberdars/* — according to the designa- 
tions in different Colleges). Immediately aiter the 
third class, are placed such stipendiary members 
as have a statutory claim to vacant Fellowships. 
I do not need to ennmerate here the details of 

* (That is, 8ons of Peers.] f [Pronounccd, Demte,] 
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hcmoraiy Privileges. They are of importance only 
in the noble classes, who wear [on State occasions] 

purple aiid embruidercd robes, have access to the 
Fellows* table^ and Common Room. In the Uni- 
Yersity-arrangements they are exempted*' firom the 
public exercises for the Degree, &e.: by which 
meaiis they attain a Degree, called (forsooth!) Ho- 
norary: at the same time the fees they have to pay 
for matricnlaüon and on all other occasions are 
much higher. 

The Sizars were formerly obliged to wait at 
table : and in some CSoUeges they have still to per- 
form a sort of sytnbolical duty of this kind. The 

members on the books*' are, properly speakiug, 
all those whose names are entered or remain npon 
the Gollege-books, whatever their rank and degree 
may be. This expression, however, is generally 
applied to those who are on/y on the books ; that is 
to sayi who do not reside, and who after having 
finished their stndies pay a sort of yearly fine to 
keep their uames on the books. 

ä^mixb iBibtdion ot (bt Cdaptn:« 

EXTBRNAL RbLATIONS OF THB UnIYBRSITT. 

Our discussion hitherto has confined itself to the 

Organization and Operation of the University-ma- 

chine, regarded internall^ .- but it still remains, to 

* [Nobkmaii by no means always avail themselves ol tids 

eaemption.j 
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Btady its extemal relatioiis to ward the Great World 
wfaich surroiinded it, and especially toward those 
mighty powers> — the State and the Church^ — 
among whose noblest oigans the Univ^rsities are 
oertainly to be daased. 

$ 270. The original basis of the ünwerdüea was 

rather moral than legal. 

The mixed character of the Universities, as half 
ecclesiastical, half secolar oorporations« was occa- 
sioned alike by their origin and by their destina- 
tion. Düring the Middle Ages, although their 
ecclesiastical character prevailed upon the whole» 
yet their seeular character contrived to assert its 
inflnence more or less, and upon some oecasions 
even preponderated. This was iu itself euough 
to bring them into a pecnUar poeition towards 
Chureh and State.* Bot, beside this, both be- 
tween the Universities and the State, and between 
the Universities and the Chureh, there was au ua- 
certainty as to the bonnds of mntnal rights and 
dnties, to an extent that we cannot find in any 
other Corporation. This can be explained only 
by r^garding them as originally based npon purely 
moral fonndations, and independent of every legal 
fixed tie : — a position which may be vaguely de- 
signated from the relations between father and 

** The term " State" is not mtc'iuU d to have here any other mg» 
nification than it had in the Middle Ages. The expreBnon 
" Crown" might be more appropnate, perhaps. 
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ehild; Off in one word, for want of a better ex- 
preseion, patriarehaL These ill-defined moral rela- 

tions, it is true, werc formerly of wider importance 
. thau noWy in public as well as private statioDs : but iu 
no instance was their inflaenoe so dedded as here.* 
This posidon of tbings, (whieh, like every other 
bas its disadvantages,) led to a continuai display of 
parental mnnificence both firom State and Cburcb^ 
to tbe Univernties ; and tbere is no denying tbat 
these children often tried the ])atience of their pa- 
rents to tbe utmost extent. — In latter times^ to 
give a formal fonndation to wbat existed in fact, a 
legal fiction was c^lled upon in aid. It was pre- 
tended tbat the Universities were Royal Foun- 
DATiONS : altbougb (as we have seen) even ui tbe 
case of Oxford, this was trae only in a very vague 
and limited sense, that is, as to its first germ or 
root, the uninterrupted material connexion of 
which with the later University cannot be proved^ 
althongh tbere may have been a spiritoal and tra- 
ditional tie between the two. Tbus the King 
received, not only tbe general rights and duties 
which belonged to bim as fonntain-head of every 
corporate right, but those also which dutiful affec- 
tion teudered to tbe Founder or Creator. — At tbe 

* Hie getdng rid of time fimrard in the March ofbiteUect, 

nlütbns 18 naturally one of w31 it last oontrive to destroy 

the piincipal conditions of a in the nmuU of the nntion, theae 

modern state. In actual fact hmt remains of the Middle Ages, 

Ükere is still much which strug- and rendcr even- thing, in this 

gles against it : but there is no reepcct abo, pcllucid enough. 
doubt that thoae who are so 
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same tune» in so fiur as these foundatioiiB concerned 

religion, they feil of their own accord under the 
superintendence of the Churcb^ whose pretensions^ 
88 Joint Fonndress^ (in the above-mentioned sense^) 
were nndeniable. Indeed^ as within the Univerd- 
ties, during the Middle Ages, the ecelesiastical 
influence predominated ; we must now turn our 
nearer attention, firat, to the Ecelesiastical, after« 
wards to the Secnlar ride of the subject. 

J 271. Relation between the Universities and the 
Church their Protector. 

Before proceeding further, we nmst make a dis- 
tinction between .the properly judicial rights and 
dnties of the Chnrch, and those vaguer and more 
extensive attributes which we can express only by 
the Word Visitorial." These attributes were 
generally exercised, as a matter of conrse, by the 
Ordinary ; iiext in higher degree, by the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury. But this did not exclude, 
in cases of exigency, the direct intervention of the 
Pope himself^ or of his Legate, or of the Proteetara 
(Conservatores) nominated by him for the defeuce 
of the Universities. 

A few words may be here aUowed conceming 
the Protectors. They were evidently appointed for 
the English Universities only upon special occa- 
fflons, and not r^ularly as at Paris. One espedal 
instance of the Idnd Stands npon reoord, when. In 
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the year 1254, the Bishops of Salisbury and Lon- 
don were nomuiated " Proteetors of the Privileges, 

&c. of Oxford" ai^aiust the encroachments of the 
Bishop of lincohi.* No similar case is ever men- 
tioned again: whence we mnst conclnde that it 
happened bnt seldom.f 

We cannot be surprised that the Mitre and the 
Crown should have been unable to agree, as to the 
principles or practical consideratioiis, by which the 
powers of each were to be limited : but in regard 
to the patronage of the Universities^ their contest 
was^ for the most part, rivalry in bene&ctions. 
Whatever may be said in other respects as to the 
barbarousness of the Middle Ages, in this instance 
we have constant proo& of kindness and modera- 
tion, tender love and provident care, fbr whidi in 
more advanced times we should offen seek in vain 
from the highest Spiritual and temporal powers. 
We find facta which go to prove, that, npon some 
occasions, intellectual cnltivation and science were 
honored and esteemed to an unusual dcgree ; whe- 
ther wisely and properly, or not, there will of coorse 
be diflference of opinion. It might only exdte a 

* [v. Wood — the BuU in Innocent IV." But the Utiiver- 

Bulaeus ii. 310.] sib»- applied in a similar way and 

t In 1434, it is true. the upuu the same matter, to the 

Univenitiefl are stated to have IQng,to the Duke afGloucester, 

applied to the Bishop of London and to several other gicat men. 

for his medlation in the quarrel nor is therc any reasoa to sup- 

betM ccn the " Artists" and the pose tliat the ordiiianoe of the 

"Juriste:" and Wood opines. Bull in Bulwus just reterred-to, 

ihat it was because he had was revised 200 years after- 

been "t^ppouited IVoteotor hy waids. 
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smile of pity in many parsons, to hmr tbe botst 
mide, tiuit, dnrine: seren raitiiries, the corporate 
rights of the Eugiish L uiversities were uever vio- 
lated* or diminwhed eilher by Kli^ or bat 
OD the oontnury were protected and extended upon 
every occasioD. 

4 272. Catnjyromises Litircen Church and State, for 
ihe benefit of the Umversities, ^ 

Let US now go back however to the rektions 
whicb exlsted upon this ground between the Mitre 

and the Crown, üpou any other suhject, had the 
question arisen whether the Royal priviieges needed 
to be confirmed by the Pope, the moet serious and 
nerer-endmg contests mnst have fbllowed. But 
with regard to the Universities, this double gua- 
rantee seemed allowable, so £ur as they themselvea 
were desirons of it : nor did the Kings scmple to 
mtereede with the Popes in behalf of the Universi- 
ties, as often as they desired to obtain for them 
new Papal Privileges, or the Papal confirmation of 
old and new, Papal and Royal, priviieges. — In so 
doing they meant no prejudice to the prineiples and 
rights; against which something might, under cer- 
tain drcnmstances, have been dednced from their 
conduet. 

For instance, Edward II. requested of the Pupef 

* [Our Author mnst taciüy except the atrocious outrage by 
King John, which he detail» in § 4G of this work.] 
t Wood» A.o. 1317. 
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that the English Umversities, as the Uuiversity of 
Vtans, might have the privilege *'of lectaring (Üe- 
gendij in every part of the worldf* that is to 
say, as is the case iu so many other privileges, he 
asked him to oonfiim what already ezisted. In 
1316* also, Royal Letters were sent to Pope John 
XXII., requesting him to confirm the privileges 
anciently grauted to the University, and to aug- 
ment them by new ones. The Bull of 1396 con- 
tains a füll and detailed confirmatiou of this nature. 
It may he ohjected^ that these documents refer 
to critical moments, when the Crown made ex- 
traordlnary concessions; so that no role can be 
deduced from them : but we do not speak here of 
any rule; ouly of occasional occurrences. That 
the feelings and dispositions of the moment had 
their influence, and that such letters were written 
only wheu the King was upou very good terms . 
with Rome» no one wiU qnestion : so likewise, to 
dedace a rule from condnct pursned dnring tunes 
of collision, would be a very unsouiul proceeding. 
Moments of milder feeling, or, if one will, of weak- 
ness» may be fonnd even during reigns, the geneial 
attitude of which exhibits the greatest mistrust and 
hostihty towards Rome : of which we have suffi- 
dent illostration in the business of the "ProyU 
dons/* 

Nothing is easier, but nothing more delusive, 
than to construct Systems out of isolated examples. 

* SeeDyer. 
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The State and tfae Cbiiidi were indispeiiBable» each 
to Üke otker : and in praeticey mntoal concesslons, 

more or les?, were made, even in crises wbere not 
one inch of groand was in theory given up. Such 
altemate ooncesnon and tenacity is a sad stambling 
block to systematic theonsts, nnless tbey can ma- 
nage to sbut their eyes to the facts altogetlier : the 
reoQgnition of it however gives the only true key 
to History. 

No line of demarcation coiild have been practi- 
cally made between the Royal aiid Papal privileges, 
in regard to the Univeraities. How would it be 
poesible, fbr instanoe, to make the attempt in the 
history of the academic Jurisdiction r Different in 
origin and in aspect as were the secolar and the 
dcclesiastical chums,* they yet both flowed together 
in the broad stream of practical reality at every 
moment^ and in a thousand places. Tbe Pope, 
just as mach aa the King, was anthorized and 
bonnd to protect all academic privileges. In the 
ftill powers, for instiince, given to tbe Papal Pro- 
tectors^ who were appointed for the English or 
other Universities, mention is never made of any 
such limits and distinctions. 

Even at times and upon subjects in whicb the 
points of Opposition between the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers were the most sharply defined ; yet 
in the case of the Universities, both parties were 

♦ It was only matters of a purely spiritual nature, which could 
have been dearly and intdligibly separatsd. 
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generally ready to permit laxer observance, some- 
times to make express exceptions. The Crown, 
principally, has the credit of having exerdsed re- 
markable inoderation, whenever it fouiid tbat it 
could not without injury to the Uuiversities, main- 
tain its own right against the Pope. We have 
already mentioned how often exceptions mm made 
iufavor of the Uuiversities withregard to the appli> 
cation of the Papal Proviaions and thm can 
be no donbt that a nmilar proceeding took place 
upou otber poiuts also.* 

i 273. Gradual Emancipatian of the UnwersiHes 

fram the Authorities of the English Church, 

The greatest difficulties in these matters arose 
in tmth, (if we may recapitolate what has been 

aheady narrated in detail,) from the relations that 
subsisted betweeu the National Church and the 
Roman See« and between the Universities and the 
anthorities of the National Church. No party 
thought of denying that the Papal See was the last 
and supreme authority conceming the studies, be- 
lief, disdpluie and eodesiastical juriadiction of the 
Universities. The only question was wht ther, and 
how far, those nearer steps in the Hierarchy, — 
the authorities of the National Church, — might 

* Dyer mcntions a dociimcnt the Univerpity for all offcncos 
of Henry VI. (1447) in which wliich fall uudcr thc " prdemu- 
a gcneral pardon i& gninted to nire, ' " multasque alias." 
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be passed over, and the Chair of St. Peter reached 
at once. This qaestion, as far as r^arded the 
Ordmanfy ^ras at last decided (aa we have seen) in * 
favor of the emancipation of the Universities : and 
the Head of the National Church, (the Primate- 
Archbishopy) with the Snpreme Head id the General 
Charcb, and the Crown, one and all promoted this 
result ; for the piain reason^ that it was adapted to 
the exigencies of the case. — In propoition how- 
ever as the anthority of the Bishop was passed by, 
the Universities were brought into closer contact 
with the Archbishop, which iuvolved important and 
delicate qaestions. In conseqnence the UniTend- • 
ties stmggled to emancipate themselves irom the 
Archbishop, as previously from the Bishop : and 
thus they were brought into direct dependence 
npon Rome ; since there conld be no idea of thdr 
total emancipation from every spiritnal authority. 
We have already alluded to the disadvantages of 
this Position. A Coort of Jndgment so distant as 
Rome, was in itself objectionable enongh, bnt be- 
side this, the high price at which justice and favor 
(seldom to be nicely distinguished) were sold in 
the. Ronush market, was proverbial. Nor were the 
Universities blind to the inconvenience. On the 
contrary, they sought, sometimes by their own com- 
plaints and representations, sometimes by powerfdl 
intercession, (even of King and Parliament,) to 
meet the evil and stop the source of it — too fre- 
quent recourse to Rome. 
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We have very dedsive evidence of this in the 
letters of Edward VI.;* in wbich the Pope is re- 

• peatedly entreated, in the name of the Uuiversity 
of Oxford, speedily to decide in its favor against 
the Archdeacon ; or eise, on account of the heavy 
expences, to allow the case to be decided in Eng- 
land. In its quarrel with the Domiiiicans, the üui- 
versity itself eamestly entreated the Pope not to 
have tiie affidr bronght to Rome» bnt leave it to be 
decided by arbitration in England ; as the Univer- 
sity had not sufficient means to defeud its rights at 
Rome. On the contrary, in the London CJonvoca^ 

* tion of 141 1, the University was reproeched by the 
Proctors of the lower ecciesiastics for its fondness 
of appealing to Rome.f 

i 274. Reßectians an the Principle which actuates 

Carparaiiang. 

The inconsistency of sneh oondnet disappears, if 
we judge of it from the ideas and wants of the 
parties concemed» and not firom our own point of 
Tiew. The orand pbinciplb actuating the Uni- 
versities, (trivial as it may seem to high-fl3ring 
theorists,) .was^ to help themselves an each occasian 
08 weü as they eauld. If the Uniyennties had any 
reason to snppose that they were more likely to 

■ 

* (v. Rymer.) 

t Qitod quar^Hteg rewnedhim per vmm ^fp^UaUtmU «Harn mi teiem 
tlpottoUeam ineareerart, 4c. jprMmmU, 4c. (▼. WUldna iii. 987.) 
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obtain what they wanted in Rome, tban from the 

Archbishop and King ; they had recourse to Rome. 
If they believed Rome to be pre-engaged by tbeir 
opponents, or otherwise diamdmed towards them, 
er too expansive ; they were very glad to get help 
nearer at band. Wbat tbey most desired certainly 
was, to hold the dedsion in thör own hands and be 
independent of every bigher conrt ; reaerving to 
tbemselves the right of invoking higher protection, 
if circumgtances shauld require it. This to be sure 
wasdemandingthingsdifficoltto becombined: bat 
after all it was jnst what all corporations strive for 

— (what in truth all the world strives for) — to 
pnsh tbeir disadvantages to a minimnmy their 
advantages to a marimnm. Nor were the means 
used by the Universities either new or peculiar. 
Their chief endeavor was to retire as far off as 
poasible from the moat direct eonstraint, and to 
drcnmTent or weaken Ihe nearest and most press- 
ing power ; upon the principle, that it is easier 
to escape from the more distant, aithough it may 
be greater and more dangerons. Its very greatness 
tends to distract its attention from distant objects, 
when so many lay chüm to its aid. Preoccupied 
with more important concems, it is not likely to 
interfere of its own accord and withont direct and 
very pressing challenge from the parties concerned. 

— In the general course of things they ventured to 
rely npon their own aid and connsel : and in foct 
were generally left to do so. Thns the policy of 
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the Uniyersities may be traoed to that wbich cha^ 

racterizes all corporations ; — the effort to extend 
as far as possible their independent and exclusive 
Privileges.* They ^deavored to obtain as much 
as the moment permitted, in the manner whic^ tlie 
momeDt prescribed. 

* J 2/6. Lawsuits of the Universities at Rome. 

But they were not alvvays able to choose whether 
or not their affiura shoold be brought befbre the 
Roman Courts for dedsion. For instance, in their 
contests for two centuries with the Meudicaut Or- 
ders, the latter were always glad to vnthdraw them 
from the cognizance of the English CSourts and ap- 
peal to Rome ; the Universities then had to choose 
between leaving the affairs at the mercy of their 
JudgeSy or constantly to employ agents in Rome 
themselves. Bnt nelther the Mendicant Monks 
nor the Cardinais were the only persons who took 
occasion to apply to Rome. The same is men- 
tioned of the townspeople of Oxford. The Jn- 
rists" also in their quarreis with the " Artistic** 
and Medical Faculties had recourse sometimes to 
Rome, sometimes to the Archbishop. No opinion 
is more perverse than to sappose the jnrisdiction of 
Rome to have been hostile to all locai interests, 

* In the diplomatic language of tht- Universities, this was tefined 
the "Jus de non trahi extra»" right of internal Jurisdiction in the 
widest senae. 
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and compulsory. From the Kiug to the peasant^ 
every one npon ceitain oocanonB addressed himself 

to Rome, when unable to obtain at home bis real 
or supposed rights: and every one at such times 
looked upon Rome as a refuge and protection. In- 
stances enough may notwithstanding be fonnd of 
abuses committed tbere also : and many a man 
leamt to his coat that injustice at home was cheaper 
than jostice at the centre of Christendom. How 
mauy complaiiits were formerly* made of our su- 
preme Courts of Chancery ! and yet in the present 
day, now and then, people see that a last resort 
of this kmd is not so mnch to be despised. 

The Universities had likewise to struggle against 
many other points in the ecclesiasticai and political 
circumstanoes of the day ; for instance, against those 
resulting from the Papal Provisions. What was to 
to be done^ when by a Papal Provision, the Oxford 
Archdeaconry feil into the hands of a Ronush Car- 
dinal, who, in his ignorance or carelessness about 
the rights and needs of the University, stirred up 
again all the old points of contest against their Juris- 
diction, in Order to render his own Court as pro- 
fitable as possible ? How deal with such an Oppo- 
nent in Rome, or u^eet him elsewhere ? Rome, as 
an evfl, was an evil not to be evaded; it remained, 
to extract from her all the benefit possible. 

The question then arose, whether, with the aid 
of Rome, they might not put a stop to the more 

* {Formerljf ! It u a Gemum wfao speaks.] 
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burdeosome, because more frequent^ appeals, car- 
ried to the Archbishop's Court* by parties dis- 

coutented with the Academic Courts. This not 
uureasouable wish was easily connected with the 
less justifiable aim after total emancipation from 
the Archiepiscopal anthority, particolarly in regard 
to the right of Visitation : a right which miyht, uo 
doubty have become very burdensomey or even in- 
tolerable ; bat which does not appear to have been 
ever misased.- 

f 276. On the CsujtposedJ imtrigues of the LoUards 

with the Court oj' Ronie, 

Ii is not impossible that the LoUards, when per- 
secuted by the National Church with not less zeal» 
and with more effect, than by Rome, may have got 
up complaints at Roma against the Archbishop: 
and theur inflnence at that time might explain 
many otherwise dark points in the proeeeduigs of 
the Universities, only that it iutroduces a difißiculty 
still greater. 

It is certainly not probable that the LoUards would 
have applied to the Pope, at all; mncli less that they 
would have succeeded with him : yet that they did 
both, was the general opinion at the time. This 
qpinion is more especially to be seen in the trans- 
actions ^vhich took place in 1411, relative to the 
celebrated Bull of Boniface. In the Royal Decree 

* [Cwria CkrUtknitaiii,'] 
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we find the following ezpressioiis. After taking 

coonsel, &c. . . considering the said Bull to have 
been conceived to the prejiidice of our Crown, &c. 
. . . and in /avar and aid of LoUards and Heretic», 
and other malefectors,* &c. . . .** We might 
dte also the " Grievances" set forth by the Proc- 
tors of the Clergy, in 1411. The Lollard paity, 
it is trae, was only a mmority, bnt a strongy 
active, and bold one; and it was a difl&cult mat- 
ter to exclude its members from academic Offices. 
Its inflaenoe mnst have been the more oonsider- 
able, when it was acting in the <ürection of the 
general interests of the corporation ; as, in extending 
the corporate independeuce against the Episcopacy 
and even against Rome herseif. Where opposi^ 
tion to the Episcopacy was so carried on, as to 
appear only a more direct subjection to the Pa- 
pel See, it was very possible for it to meet with 
&Tor up to a certain ponit, even from Rome ber- 
self : and in this way it might at last have ap- 
peared, that Rome had calculated more wisely 
than Oidbrd or Cambridge. On the other band it 
was, generally speaking, the interest of tbe Crown 
to protect the National Church against Rome and 
against the Univeraities. 

* Rot. Fall iü. p. 651. 
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J 277- Final compromise hetween the Universities 
and the Authorities of the National Church, 

The general resulti although not corresponding 
to the wishes of any party, was such that the real 

wants and reasouable pretensions of all appear to 
have beeu satisfied as far as it was posslble. The 
University gained its point^ so fiu: as to be exempted 
from sommons into the Archbishop*8 Goort, ( Curia 
Christianita tis,) and the Appeals to it were done 
away with^ which had been previously a great hin* 
drance and interraption to the academic Jurisdiction 
and police. But the right of Visitation on the part 
of the Archbishop coutinued to be maintaiued^ and 
was occasionally exerdsed^ nnder the protection of 
the Crown, in spite of the frequent obstreperons 
resistance of the Universities. 

Appeal to Rome could not be entirely abolished, 
without injury to all parties, bnt it was kept within 
moderate bounds. In fact^ those questions which had 
principaliy given rise to appeals^ had disappeared 
or had been decided: suchas« the disputes with the 
Mendicant Orders and the Archdeaoon: and at the 
same time, the Statute of " prjemunire" deterred all 
other parties from so dangerous a Step as appealing 
'to Rome; rince they conld not hope to obtain a 
remission of the penalties so easily as the Univer- 
sities did. 

These satisfactory resuits^ were not bronght about 
by any decided and distinct dedsions or agreements ; 
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nor can they be ascribed to any particolar privi- 
lege : biit they ^rose gradually and from practice, 

under the influence of equitable considerations, 
which won their way on all sides, especially among 
the higher powere.* 

f 278. Aspeci of the UnivernHes taward the Convo- 

cation of the National Church. 

The Archbis/toj), moreover, was by no means the 
only authority of the National Church, who pos- 
sessed a general right of superintendence over the 
Universities. In fact, the claims of the Church 
assembled in Convocation under the Presidency of 
the Primate, went still further than those of the 
Archbishop alone ; inasmnch aa this assembly exer- 
eised a legislative and even judieial authority over 
the Spiritual and ecclesiastical part of the academi- 
cal existence; nor does it appear that the UniveraL- 
ties ever called in question the competency of this 
authority. Bnt perhaps their silent acquiescence 
was occasioiied by the rarity of the cases in which 
such an exercise of power occorred. 

There is however this remarkable feature in the 
aspect of the Universities toward the Ecclesiastical 
Parliament:— that, contrary to all analogies of 
the Middle Ages, neither of them had any repre- 
sentatives at it;t although in such Convocations 
the afiairs of the Universities were from time to 

* See Note (83) at the end. f See Note (84) at the end. 
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üme discussed^ and their property partially dis- 
poeed of: for they were taxed togeüier with tfae 

clergy. 

It was only when the Universities had some par- 
ticular ezplauation or mformation to give, that tbey 
were sommoned or admitted before the CSonvoca- 

tioii. In the case of a summons to them, indeed, 
there would have been dauger of trespassing on 
their privil^, the celebrated jus de tum traki ear- 
ira. To pat the idea tnto another form, — crednlons 
or ironical as it sometimes sounds, — the Couvoca- 
tioQ knew well how preciotts was the time of the 
UniversitieSy and how imposaible it was for them to 
aflford the absence of able Teaohers and Seholars. 
Bat besides, before the middle of the thirteenth 
Century the Universities had little or no ecde- 
fliastical property, and afterwards obtained snch 
property only very gradually. It might perhaps 
be urged that they were ezcladed from the As- 
semblies simply becanse thdr character was only 
#«?«*-ec('lesiastical : but the auomaly of their being 
taxed aud not represented, would still remaiu unex- 
plained. Indeed at that time the ecdesiastical 
Clement in them preponderated so decidedly when 
compared with other corporations, that they can 
hardly have been excluded from Assemblies of the 
Chorch for thdr trifling secular taint. In the for- 
mer half of the fifteenth Century, their representa- 
tives were actually summoned to the Great Councils 
both general and special, which at Pisa, Constance, 
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and Basel disciissed and decided the most important 
qnestions of dogma, discipline, and ecclesiastical 

law. The Uiiiversities, hovvever, upon these occa- 
sions appeared uot as ecclesiastical corporatious, 
bat as oiigans of the scimüße life of Christendom. 

The objects which, properly speaking, feil under 
the cognizance of the Church, by Pope^ Bishop or 
Synody comprised every thing that was not pnrely 
of a secnlar natore; conseqnently divine sendce, 
doctrine, discipline, studies, &c. Within these 
bounds the authority of the Church (wheresoever 
yested) embraced the smallest as well as the laigest 
matter^ although no defined limits had been as- 
sigued to the Jurisdiction of the various organs of 
the Hierarchy.* It cannot be denied that all this 
opened a door to the most pemidons abuses, and 
upon occasions it might have come into ruinous 
collision with the independence and interests of the 
Universities: bnt such conflictseither did not oecor 
or never became serions and dangerous.f Against 
abuses of this kind guarantees were found in 
the moderation, good sense and kindly feeling, or^ 
if one will, the indtffierence or pre-occnpation of 
the holders of power : sometimes also, the Univer- 
sities profited by the antagonism of their different 

* See Note (85) at the end. 

t The Opposition made to the If the dccisions of tlic Arch- 

Visitation uf the Archhishop, in bishops and indeod of cven»' yet 

the foiuteenth and fifteenth cen- higher tribunal were complaineü 

teries, prooeededbeyoiuladoiilit of and icnrtied, that was from 

principallyfTom thcLollardsjand DO fruit of these Courts, but of 

was thereforc the aff{iir/)f a party, the appealing parties, who often 

not of the Univenity, m »uch, belongied to the University itself. 
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patroQs and visitors. The temporal power afforded 
them protection againBt the spiritual, the spiritoal 
against the temporal : and it was one of the chief 
efForts of their policy to make the best iise of thia 
mutual jealousy. They had indeed uo security on 
this side^ that the two great powers might not 
agree to devour them in common ; and a review of 
their relation to the Crown, will show that the 
temporal power was £ur more dangeroos to them 
than the spiritnal. 

Relation op thb Uniybrsitibs to thb Crown. 

i 279. (a) Judicial powert of the Crown over the 

üninertities, 

If we are to form oor judgment from history and 

facts, we shall find 110 limits to the Royal Power 
over the Universities. The most trifliug as well as 
the most important matters, every kind of right 
and duty, from the most valuable property of the 
Universities to the cleanliness of the academic 
gatters, — all became, according to occasion or need, 
objects of Royal care and interference. Bnt snch 
authority naturally comprised corresponding duties 
on the part of the Crown ; the two weut band in 
band together ; and the latter came even more into 
play than the former. Indeed it was freqnently the 
Universities themselves, at other times their oppo> 
nents, that called forth and upbeld the claims of 
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the prerogative^ by voluntary appeals to the Crown. 
Exoept in yery eztraordinary cases, it was neither in 

the spirit nor in the habits of the time for the higher 
powers, unless expressly called upon^ to iuterfere 
at all abont such matters. High as we may rate 
the patriarchal tendency of those times, a King of 
England was certainly too busy to care about the 
misdeeds or laments ot the Universities. Moreover 
from the want of any general police, as we have 
Seen, it was left to the local anthorities, that is to 
say, to the parties pleadiug, to exeaife as they 
conld every decree of the higher anthohty. Nor 
conld a King eam any glory in sach interferences, 
vexatious to him as they generally were. In fact, 
the wonder is, that, after long experieuce, the Uni- 
▼ersities and theür Towns, the Mendieant Orders, 
and other eomplainants, did not at last become tired 
of such vaiu appeals : but it was the geueral policy 
of the Middle Ages to mnltiply guarantees as mach 
as possible. In theory they held the rigbt of the 
Crown to interfere iu every thing: — but, such was 
their case, — they needed to grasp at every gua- 
rantee within their reaeh. They not only over- 
whelmed Pope, King, and Archbishop, with their 
petitions great aud small, but every body who 
seemed anybow likely or able to advance any of 
thdr interests. 

I have already stated that the Public Orator* 

* [Ora/9r,— possibly »hould be rendered in Eoglish by the word 

Pleader or Advocate ?] 
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of the Universities received a permanent appoiuU 
menty that they might be able to command on such 
occasions the Services of an efficient pleader. A 
curious example of the sort of thiüg with wliich 
the bene^Bctors of the Universities were tormentedy 
may be fbmid nnder the year 1434 : when letters 
were addressed by the University of Oxford to the 
King, the Duke of Gloucester, and other ''great 
mea" both temporal and spiritoal» respectiiig the 
pretendons of the Bachelors of Law to be named 
Masters. 

In all this there was certauüy some risk to their 
corporate mdependence. Upon contested pointSy 

they endeavoured to obtain, (no matter under what 
form,) as many Royal, Parliamentary and Legal 
decisions as possible. If these tnmed out fftvorable« 
they intended to confirm them by their own antho- 
rity ; whieh, no doubt, seemed more weighty after 
such a guarantee: but in case of an unfavorable 
decision, they counted on leaving the affiur to a 
more convenient season, since the higher powers 
would seldom follow it up themselves. If the op- 
posite party began to enforce its daims, they offered 
all the physical resistance they could, and appealed 
so much the more zealously in every quarter. They 
would in fact pursue a similar course, even when 
there were no parties disputing, but when, for other 
reasons, they had asked counsel and assistance in 
their internal affairs. 
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^ 280. (b) Visitarial power» of tke Crown W€r the 

Universities, 

From all the above, it must be clear that, in ear- 
lier times the Crown was signally free from all de» 
sire of interfering arbitrarily with tbe Universities : 
we have proofs only of its unbounded patience aud 
indulgence under their ceaseless complaints aud soli- 
dtations. Düring the Middle Ages, in fact, not a 
trace is to be fonnd of the later abnses of the Royal 
prerogative. It was reserved for the great Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts her successors, to frighten the 
Univeraties or Colleges into electing favored conr- 
tiers to acadeinic ofläces, or into letting and selling 
lauds accordiug to the will of the Crown. What a 
contrast this f orms with the respectfnl manner in 
which Henry VII., as late as 1487, required the 
University to deliver up Bishop Stillington, as con- 
cemed in the plot of Simnel. Yet in this instance 
the University was evidently in the wrong. 

Nor can the moderation of the Crown be aseribed 
to its seuse of limited authority. There was in fact 
no formal goarantee against the very worst abuse 
of the Judicial and especially of the Visitorial power 
of the Crown. The King might either interfere by 
Royal Letters» or by seudiug Commissioners to the 
spot (de audiendo et temdnando); or he might 
summon the parties before the Royal Courts and 
Judges, or even before his own presence ; or (duriug 
a stay of any length upon the Contiuent) he might 

▼OL. II. Q 
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appoiut Protectors to take bis place in the University 
a£Gun ;* or he might institute a solenm Visitation, 
tu ea^te et memhrU. There was no internal power 
of resistance in the University, to prevent the 
Crown from deciding, giring, taking, altering, con- 
fiiming, ordering, pnnishing, or rewarding. as it 
pleased. The simplest utterance of his will was 
without a doubt by Royal Letters, which for this 
leason hare, according to Univeraity cnstom-law, 
a Statatory power, equal, or eyen snperior to the 
Statutes enacted by the corporation itself. In fact 
all the other forma under which the prerpgative 
made its appearance^ especially Foundation and 
Visitation, seem to be only a further developement 
of the Royal Letters. 

Daring the Sehlsm and the Reformation, it was 
hnpoBsible for the prerogative to obtain any greater 
extension than before, as regards temporal afFairs ; 
though it was very poesible for its exercise, to 
become more irequent and of more importance. 
However it may have been as to other parts of the 
academic systein under the Tudors and Stuarts, it 
coold not be pretended that the seenikar rights of 
the UniTersities had snffered encroachment Irom 
the Royal power. In the Middle Agcs ccrtainly, 
no one would have doubted that the proceedings of 

* Asfinras I am aware only York and two otlier ndaiteB to 

one instancc of this kind is to be Protectors {Conservatores) of 

bc foimd ; rtamely whcn Henry the Univcrsit}- of Oxford (v. 

Vii. went Over into Gasoony in Wood). Itdoea not follow, how- 

1242» upon which occaaion he ever, Üiat this is really the only 

nominated the Arehbiahop of caaeof tiiektnd. 
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those Princes towards them, in such matters, were 
formally legal. On the other hand, after the Re- 
formation, the nevv claim of the Crown to the 
supreme spiritual authority gave a new character to 
the Royal Letten^ and to the ViaitationB: eapecially 
white the Uniyerrities were in tranrition from the 
Middle to the more Modem Age. This crisis past, 
the Union of spiritual and temporal power lost much 
of its effect at the Univendtiea, since they them- 
selves more and more lost their ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. Nevertheless, — alterwards as before, — the 
Universities oontinued to ezhibit the greatest cor- 
porate independenoe combined with an almoat ab- 
solute theareticai dependence on the Crown.* 



^281. (c) Legislative Rights of the Crown over 

the Unwersities» 

The neit qnesdon is» how ÜEur, in r^gard to kgis- 
lative anthority, the Crown and the UniversitieB 

needed reciprocal confirmation. Not a trace is to 
be found, that any regulär confirmation at all either 
hy the Osoim or by the Chnndi, was indupenaaUe 
to ratify the decrees of the U n ive rHiti es, except 
when the rights of some third party were con- 
cemed; and it ia certain that the general oontrol 
was confined to an occanonal Teto or to a confirma- 
tion for greater securifj/ only. Just as little trace 
is there, that the Royal dedsions (no matter under 

* See Note (86) «ttiwend. 
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what form they appeared) needed the concurrence 
of the Universides to make them binding on them. 
The difficalties which have been feit Qpon thls 
point arise out of an assumption, that some settled 
mechauical order originally existed: whereas^ as has 
been freqnently repeated, there was no System at 
all^ but what grew up of itself. 

% 282. (d) Administrative Rights of the Crown Over 

the üniversities, 

Eveu iu appoiutment to academic ofiices^ the 
müimited right of the Crown was never disputed 
in theory ; although the exercise of it must have 
been looked upon as exceptional, and as a restric- 
tion of the academic rights. If such an interference 
was called a reoonmiendation of a candidate»** it 
was not the less understood to be compulsive. At 
the same time, (we allovv,) such cases seldom oc- 
corred. They generally had to do with the hi^er 
posts; and, often enough, the University dther 
by Petition won the forbearance of the Crown, 
or after disobedience received forgiveness. Some 
of these occasions may be most properly termed 
extraordiuary. Such was, durmg the inquisition 
conceming the Lollards^ the removal of the Chaa- 
ceüor and two Proctorss and the nomination of 
Üieir successors, by the King: for at Üus time 
(near the year 1400) there were contests and riots 
against the Archbishop's Visitation. We can also 
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dispense with appealing to tbe nnmerons occasions 

on which Henry VIII. either nominated or urgently 
recommended certain persons to the post of Chan- 
cellor or Proctor. In deddedly earlier times a right 

was recogiiized by the Universities, though seldom 
enforced by the Monarch, very similar to that which 
smce the Reformatioii has been called the c«mg4 

The followiug fact is characteristic. In the year 
1494, when the Chancellor (the Bishop of Lin- 
coln) was in declining health, the King forbade 
the Uuiversity of Oxford to proceed to a new elec- 
tion, with out hearing his judgment respecting it. 
The University deelared itself ready to obseire 
the moat dntifhl obedience : bnt npon the Chancel- 
lor*s death shortly after, it immediately chose the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury to be his successor. 
Scarcely had this been done, when Royal Letten 
reached the University, directing it to elect either 
the Bishop of Litchfield or the Bishop of Rochester. 
The embarrassment of the University was only in- 
creased, when these two Prelates joined in theur 
Petition to the King to forgive and sanction their 
choice. In the whole transaction no doubt trans- 
(»res as to the King*8 competency to enforoe hi^ 
own will and pleasnre in the matter.f Examples 
indeed of the Crowifs forcing-in its own oreatures 
into the minor Academic ofäces, do not occur 

* Namely, in the appoiutmcut of Bi^hops and PrebendaiieB. 

t (V. Wood. ii. 414.) 
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fore the middle of the sixteenth Century.* At such 

times, the University, without eiiteriii^ into the 
general question, tried to ward off such importu- 
nity as it best^might, or at least not to yield with- 
out a recompenoe. 

J 283. (e) Authorit^ of the Croum over separate 

Colleges, 

All that we have been saying about the Uiüver- 
BitleB, is tme likewise as to tfie separate Collies. 
Over Foondations stricdy Boyal, the Tery great 
power of the prerogative may be taken for graiited : 
but^ as the Oo wn was m all cases the source of cor- 
porate life; itpossessed^even Over Colleges towhidb 
their Statutes gave other Visitors, the very same 
attributes as in the Royal Foundations ; belüg re- 
gnrded as sapreme Yisitor, Patron» and Fonnder. 
Thns the Royal Yisitations and Statutes of the 
sixteenth Century, bear just as much upon the sepa- 
rate Ck)lleges9 as upon the Universities as a whole. 

In iUnstration of the above, instead of fhiitless 
controversy agaiust opinions of an opposite ten- 
dency, I prefer quoting the words of the suffering 
party in the only known case ci importance^ in 
whiöh the rights of üie Universities were violated 
by the Regal prerogative.f I alkide to the case 

* (Oxoniana. i. 96.) lation of the ncademic rig^hts. 

t Tlie mcans by which Hi iiry IIc did but oxerciso unjuKtitiably 

VIII. übtaineü an upiuiuu fuvur- the uudoubted attributes of the 

nble to bis divoroe, weic no no- Gtomn. 
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ef Magdalen College, in 1688, already narrated. 

Upon this case much light was throwii, by several 
Pamphlets that appeared at the time ; and it was 
afterwards often discossed on many sides. The 
following passages will speak for themselves ; they 
are from the examination of Dr. Hough, (the 
Presideat elected by the Fellows acoording to the 
Statotea^ before tfae Blshop of Cfaaster and otlier 
Royal Commissioners. — Bishop of Chester : You 
cannot imagine that we act contrary to the Law of 
the Land: and aa to the Statutes, the King hath 
diapensed with them. — Dr. Hough: I find that 
yoiir commission gives you authority to change and 
alter the Statutes, and make new ouea, aa you 
think fit. Now we have taken an oath not only to 
observe these Statutes, but to admit of no new 
ones or aiteration in these. This mnst be my be- 
havioor heie : I mnat adottt of no aiteration, ai^ 
by the grace of God nerer will. — Biskop of CkMr 
ter : You have a Statute there for mass : why do 
not you say mass ? — Dr, Hough . This Statute is 
taken away by the Laws of the Land, which obhge 
US to say Common Prayer. — Bishop of CheHer : Do 
you allow that an Act of Parliament can free you 
from the obligaäon of a Statute?— i>r. Hough: 

I DO NOT |SAT, BUT THAT HI8 MaJBBTT MAT 

ALTKK OUR STATUTES, OR THE PaRLIAMBNT 

MAY DO IT; but 1 who have takeu an oath, &c. 
can obey no other ; bat those who shall come afiter 
such alterations have been made, are not obliged 
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to obsenre them ; and that is our caae as to the 
Statutes for mass.* 

i 284. (f) QuesHons cancermng the Ltmiatums of 

the Prero^ative. 

In the more importaat caseä of Royal interference 
[cspeciallyt those of a legialative character J a 
formal comnranicatioii was made to the academic 

authorities, which was followed by acceptance of the 
measures on the part of the University. But there 
is not the slightest indication that this acceptance 
* was believed necessary for the legal validity of a 
Royal Letter, lipon representations from the parties 
a£fected by it, an unacceptable Royal Letter may 
certainly have been withdrawn or modified: the 
University also, may have been itself called to co- 
operate» or to deliver a previous opinion ; especially 
nnoe (according to the ideas of all parties) its 
▼ery end and bnnness was, to iwestigate and es* 
tablish right. Nevertheless a resolution of the 
University could never finally withstand a Royal 
Deci8ion4 

* This lait sentenoe does Übe Pailiament jointly. is not to 
honor to the President's consd- the point herc. 
entlou.« feelinc^s : for at no time [t The words in brackets 
has there been waiit of "honor- have been inserted, because the 
able men," wiiu have thuught whule paragruph huä been traus- 
that the Power lliat ooidd aber posed : and in the plaee where 
and set aside Statutes was the Author fized it, th< c »u. 
authorized also to absolve from ncxion peems to imply that he 
such oaths. The question whe- refcrred to ca«es of legislationJ\ 
ther . the King possessed this X See Nute (Ö7) ut Üie end. 
■ntfaority sin^ or only with 
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A more difficult question is, whether the pre- 
rogative was bound by original Statutes and its 
&wn decisi&ns; but the instanoes are yery rare 
wbere such a question can have practical import- 
ance. Generally speaking the Crown would pro- 
bably abide by its own previous decisions, or by 
those of tbe Founders ; but would pay no respect 
to andent priyileges of tbe Umverslti^, if tbey bad 
been granted for purposes now antiquated ; but 
wbetber in tbis aort of repeal tbe Crown needed 
tbe Concurrence of Parliament, we cannot bere 
discuss. It is not surprising, if the Uuiversities 
were always more inclined than other Corporations^ 
to make oonoesaons to tbe prerogative : for cer- 
tainly no wbere eise was tbe abuse of it so uncom- 
mou. But if we take for granted, that the Crown 
was bound by its own decisions and by tbe original 
Statotory rigbts of tbe University, we must not 
include under the latter the rights which they pos- 
sessed before the Reformation. No original legal 
rigbts in fact ezisted: no privileges wbatever, 
exoept tbose granted by tbe King. In practice it 
was almost exclusively in judicial proceedings that 
the prerogative devised limits for itself, by recog- 
nizing in tbe Universities the right of iniemai 
jurüdictian, or ratber the privilege of declining tbe 
arbitration of higher courts. That the King did 
recognizein tbemtbisprivil^^ appears, partlyby 
bis appointing oommissioners an the epot^ wbenever 
he interfered as supreme judge ; and partly by bis 
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Umiting the appeals to the Royal Court, to qaestioiis 
of competency and privilege. No appeal to the 
King, from the sentence of the Chaucellor^ was 
admitted. If the Ghanoellor's cmpeietu^y (baaed, 
as it was, npon Royal Privileges,) or the wiiUUij^ of 
any other academic privilege, was disputed ; then, 
and then only, oouid the Umyeraity be called upon 
to prove its right by ^'reoord." Even m these 
cases it was not necessary for the decision to pro- 
ceed from the King in court ; the King was able to 
examiiie and decide upon the right inPriiy Cameil 
or m Parlitment : at least it is impoBsible to draw 
any distinct limits upon this point. 

That the appeal to the King never re&rred to 
aemtences given by the C9ianoeUor*6 Gonrt, bat only 
to questions of competency and privilege ; can be 
proved only in a negative manner. I cau no where 
find any accoont of an "Appeal*' inüiensoal senae 
of the expression ; and any mch Appeal wonld have 
been incompatible with the ancient right de non trahi 
eattra, aud with the many privileges which, from 
1243 downwardfly were conceded to the academic 
jnrisfltiction. Cases on the contrary are too freqnent 
to cite, in which the existence of the privileges, in 
part or whole, is queationed, more e^iedally «i the 
part of the Tofnis ; and in which a dedsbn is de- 
manded either in the Court of King's Beuch, or 
from " the Kin^^ in Council," or from " the King 
in Parliament.'* All audi suits were a great bür- 
den and intemiption, from which the Universities 
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• 

struggled oontiniuilly, but in vain, to get free: in 

fact, in 1290, this species of appeal was still ex- 
pressly ieft open to the Burgesses of Oxfoid.* 

Nor bad the UniversilieSy in the long nin^ any 
reason to complain of the results. The great ex- 
pence of Appeals reudered the Town slower to 
engage in them ; and the fear of them led the Uni- 
vernties to confine their daimsf to such Privileges 
as were reasonable and tenable. Experience more- 
over taught the Towus that their appeals always 
ended in strengthening their adversary; nor can 
the prerogative have found it difficult to protect 
itself and the Univ ersities from vexatious litigatiou 
on the part of the Towns. 

f 28&. (o) Diffresnan caneemin^ the Lawsmts in 
whieh the Umversities were impHcated, 

No one can bdieve that the Towns volunteered 

these tedious aud expeusive coutests without some 
imagined neceaaity. Mach less is it probable that 



* It would be impossiblc for 
me to mark the limitfl of com- 
petency of the different fonnB of 
tiie prerogative. An affiur kdd 
belore the King's-Bench might 
equally have hecn laid at once 
bcfore the Privy Council or the 
F^li&meut; or decided by Oy«r« 
and Ttrminen, But I cannot 
wiflh to investigate nunnte ques- 
tions upon which the preatest 
IcpU autlioritics of the countr)' 
diaagree. I hold it rayseif to be 



imj)o<*si1)lo to !»et any nice limits 
iu these matters ; observing that 
in 1286, the Kin^ was able to 
oommaiid the Univaiaity to re* 
move the excommunication pro- 
noimced against Robert de Wells; 
though we cannot imagine of 
this aa a rerersion of judgment 
by a higher Court, oonsequent 
upon an appeal. 

t 'Vh'ii* admits of direct his- 
toriciü proof. 
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the Universities engaged in hosdle |nx)ceediDgs 
against the Towiis, agaiust the Crown, and against 
various parti^ in Rome, in the spirit of mere rash- 
ness and wilfolness. The expenaes npon these 
occasions were of themselves in every case enor- 
mous : but any unreasonable and imprudent con- 
dact in one party^ by stimnlating the oppodte party 
to extreme ezertions, must have nused the legal 
costs to a yet raore extravagant height. Some no- 
tion of the expenaes ineurred in every step, may be 
Seen in several interesting aoconnts respecting snch 
matters to be found in Lamb's Collection : for in- 
stance, in the Journal and Account-book of the 
Aeademic Commissioners^ who were employed to 
snperintend the renewal and confinnation of the 
Cambridge privileo:es lipon the accession of Edward 
VI.* This busioess was not ended in less than a 
five-weeks' stay in London and Kingston (where 
the Conrt was then residing) ; and the expenses 
amounted to £93. According to the present worth 
of money, this may be reekoned as eqmvalent to 
jßlOOO : an extraordinary snm at that time, parti- 
cnlarly to an indi2:ent University : and in order to 
raise the money, the Commissioners took with them 
npon a pack-horse a silver cross nsed in the aeade- 
mic procesnons. Yet the University demanded 
nothing more than was already her own, not only 
by ancient privil^, but by the agreement of the 
Town itself in 1601. Ndther did the Elizabethan 

* Lamb's Collection, &c., p. 97, sqq. 
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Privileges contam in substance more thau had been 
given them by the compact of 1547 ; with the ex- 

ception of one article, which in fact proved the 
stumbliug block between the parties. If misunder- 
Standings continued to arise, especially in times of 
general disorder, and democratic tendency; that 
proves, oYily, that in spite of moderatioii and 
prudence, the posidon remaiued complicated and 
difficnlt. We have undeitaken a taak" said the 
connsel employed by Cambridge in 1547, "not 
ouly most arduous and diihcult, but endless and 
most intricate, — to settle the differences between 
yon and the Townspeople.** . What increased the 
difficulties of the case, (and consequently enforced 
prudence and moderation,) — it was generally re- 
quisite nnder every new reign to get a new con- 
firmation of the University privileges. The expenses 
for "suing priviledges" amounted between the years 
1534 and 1543 to £279, and left the University 
ehest in a deficit of £1. 10s.* 

i 286. (h) Obli^aüms subsisting <m the pari of the 

University towards the Crown, 

Concerniiig the obligations of the Universities 
to the Crown, the aecounts before us are scattered, 
confiised, and scanty. In regard to the direci 
taxes, in the first place : before the Reformation all 
property of the Universities and their Colleges, and 

* T. Lunb. 
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of other simikr foundations incorporated in them, 

was looked upou as £cclesiastical ; and paid uo 

more tazes to the Crown than any other praperty 

of the same kind. That is to say they paid an ad 

valorem Property-tax, as the ciergy were accus- 

tomed occanonally to do, m the form of a free gilt, 

altfaough (as we have noticed) the Universities took 

no part in the Convocation where these grants were 

voted. Whetber from a feeliug that representa- 

tion ovght to be commensarate with taxation, or 

rather from the reverence and kindliness so often 

exhibited towards leaming, certain it is, that the 

Univeraty-tribute was often foi^ven, although they 

were never legally exempted. Their adversaries» 

especially the Town Corporations, complained, with 

some* justice, of the favor shown them; and being 

represented m the Lower Honse of Pftrliament^ did 

not want opportunity of giving prominence to the 

topic. Every such outcry seems to have only led 

to a fresh recognition of the £oclesiastical character 

of the academic Honses and Lands. Such bnrdens 

as fall upon other Ecclesiastioal property, they w^ere 

left to bear : which they might well do more cheer- 

fiilly since (as we have said) the Crown seldom 

enforced its rights.f — To exeropt them from indirect 

taxes, was no busiuess of the Crown in particular. 

Free trade in the University-markets was an affiur 

between the University and the Town. 

It does not appear that academic iiiebsengers and 

* [Ab bo many tradosmon cnjoyed tlic University exemptioii.] 
t ä€e Note (68) at the end. 
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travelliug scholars or masters eujoyed, more than 
the cleig7, any exemptions from Crown chaiges. 
There can be no idea of it as to bridge tolls, &c. 
These were in great part private property ; and no 
one was ezempted from paying them, ezcept those 
who were npon Royal servioe. As üeut as we can 
find, in England the goods of travelling aoademi- 
ciaus were chargeable as those of other travellers ; 
whatever may hare been the case on the Continent. 
A real privilege, howerer, enjoyed by the Universi- 
ties, although not generally by the Clergy, was the 
exemption from Porveyanoe that is, from con- 
tribntions in kmä^ for the ose of the Royal honse- 
hold, when it visited tbeir neighborhood. Under 
Purveyance was included not ouly food and lodging, 
bat also the means of conTeyanoe ; and the whole 
was daimed by every person travdling in the King's 
Service. The system was rendered still more op- 
pressive by the ayariee and dishonesty of the Pur- 
yeyors ; as is very clear from the complaints made 
at all times and from every qiiarter. Not only 
were the Universities and their members exempted, 
bnt commands were given to spare even the Towns 
and the conntry ronnd; that the University-market 
might never be ill-supplied and high-prieed. It 
woold be too mach to asser t that this privilege, 
especially the last pomt, was consdentioosly re- 
garded. — As to other personal Services, the members 
of the Universities enjoyed füll ecclesiastical im- 
mnnity. To act as Jurors, they could never be 
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summoned ; and to serve as soldiers^ ouly like the 
ci&cgy, in veiy extreme cases, such as the defence 
of the conntry from fbreign invasion.* 

After the Refonnatiou however, the ecclesiastical 
character of the Universities almost disappeared, 
and the secolar qnitef predominated. This change 
seems neither to have been brought about nor 
perceived by the highest Powers. It came ou 
gradnally, and» as it were» of itself^ first in men*8 
sentiments, afterwards in fiict : finally, it was de- 
cided and made prominent, when the Universities 
had become represented in the Lower Uouse. Their 
amhigaons position previonsly, acconnts for the in- 
consistendes and vacOlation which long prevailed 
in the Services due from them to the State. Yet 
certainly ever after the new Inoorporation of 1571, 
the Universities were looked upon (especialiy in this 
respect) as wholly secular incorporations ; although 
no express declaration of it is to be fouud. Thence- 
forth^ with the Colleges, they were under Obligation 
to bear their part in the general taxes. Even so, 
until the year 1604, wheu (as \ve have seeu) the 
Franchise was bestowed upon them, these secular 
bordens were generally remitted to them, as their 
ecclesiastical had been before : nor was the same 
favor even then entirely withdrawn, but it probably 
ceased only during and after the civil distorbanoes 

* See Note (89) at the end. composed of layraen and ecclesi- 

t A " University is, in the aatics." — Encyclop^dia BriiaU' 

eye of fhe law, a mere lay body, miea, 

dioiigh m lealily a mizea body. 
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of the seventeenth centary. Thenceforth however^ 
no trace is to be fonnd of this exemption : and of 

coursc it is impossible to speak of the grand fiscal 
Operations of modern states, in the same breath 
with these petty afibirs of the Middle Ages. The 

Universities now, like every thiiig eise in nature or 
Space between Heaveu and Hell, belong to materia 

i 287- Relaiians of the ünwersiües to the Par- 

Hament. 

That we have been speaking hitherto only of the 
earlier epochs, in which the Royal prerogative was 
decidedly in the ascendanty will be dear when it is 
obsenred, that we have not allnded to tbe Parlia- 
ment, as taking any share in the decision of üni- 
versity-affairs : uo one however who understands 
the progress of Englisb liberty, will infer that the 
Farliament was not as yet a very influential organ. 
It would entail upon us au entire history of the 
English Constitution, if we aimed to investigate 
this subjeet thoroughly: yet indeed, considering 
the importance attached to the Universities by all 
branches of the State, such an investigation might 
be more fruitfiil than very many otbers. Bnt we 
must keep more dosely to onr immediate business. 

In the very eariiest times, the English Farlia- 
ment entered more or less into the affairs of the 

* See Note (90) at the end. 

TOL. II. B 
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Umvereities, and gave its goarantee to very many 
important decisions rtspec^ting tliem. That this 
took place first in the Incorporation Acts of 1 570, 
(because fonootb, they were decked out with the 
formalities of later legislation,) is but a convenient 
legal fiction, devoid of all historical truth.* No 
formal Statute of coune warranted the interferaice 
of Parliament in mattere, wbich from thdr very 
nature came withiu the competency of the prero- 
gative aloue. It was simply called forth by the 
exigendes of the case, and more partieolarly by 
that grasping after guarantees, which was so gene- 
rale as we have explaiued^ in the Middle Ages. 
The party who gave the goarantee was afterwards 
morally bound to see after the matter, and had a 
moral right to a voice in any deliberation or deci- 
sions respecting it. The King, (the Crown iu faet,) 
was always, it is trae, the centre to which the 
Univereity looked ; the origin of all formally recog- 
nized and particularly of every peculiar right. 
Bat this by no means forbad men to seek sapport 
firom other qnarters also. Ont of the possession of 
power (in whatever hands) grew the right and the 
duty to protect. The Crown itself also would oc- 
caslonally desire in this^ as in e?ery department, to 
give to its ownactsa real validity: and henoe arose 
discussions, private and public, between the King 
and his Lords, on the afhirs of the Universities. 
When he had ässembled his Parliament, University 

See Note (91) at the end. 
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buanesB wonld occanonally force itsdf forward. 

He would enter iuto deliberations, at first perhaps of 
a more familiär kind, with bis confidential advisers, 
or with the more eminent Peers ; whieh soon be- 
came difficnlt to distinguish* from those of a legal 
Parliament. The traDsition was alniost imper- 
ceptible in the earlier sta^. A distinet Separa- 
tion was first created by the rise of the Lower 
House, in cases where it was necessary to take its 
adviee. Thenceforth, the Commons also became 
implicated in University affiEurs, espedally by ap* 
peals and petitions from parties aggrieved, and 
most of all from the Town Corporations : and as 
the power of the Lower House grew, so also did 
their interference in these matters. Formally and 
expressly, neither Lords nor Commons had any 
decüive vote on the subject. They could entreat, 
they conld lay their representations before the 
Throne^ and, at the vety most, institnte inquiries 
for their own Information : but it was at the risk of 
being told that this was not their bnsiness. As 
long as the King required no money of the Gom^ 
mons for the Universities, and had no intention of 
violatiog Magna Charta with regard to them — 
(how he conld have violated it, might be difficolt 
to say,) — he might, in theory at least, exercise bis 

* As ose wample for many ätc". (a. d. 1319.) Then 1334 t 

idating to this point. I quote "Petitio Canceliorii Univ. Ox. 

the follo\\'in£^ at hazard : "Rex, coram nohis et concilio no$iro M 

6(C., coram nobU in concilio noslro Parliamento noairo," S(C. 
in prtuenti Parlimmenio nosiro. 
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prerogadve in this diiectloii withont sanction of 
Fariiament. In point of fact^ and in tiie long nm, 
vve know that the prerogative depended for the real 
efficiency of its measares, more or less^ upon the 
moral and material weight wbich Parliament gives. 

{ 288. Speeuiatian eoncemififf a ParHamentary 

Reform of the Universities, 

For a long tinie past no idea lias been entertained 
of any such interference of the Croum with the 
Univeraities ; indeed it wonld now be thongbt a 
mo6t extraordiuary, suspicious, and unjustifiable 
Innovation. Should legislative measures now pass 
on the subjeet, nominally by the concnrrenoeof the 
Crown and the Parliament, (the only method now 
imaginai)le,) everybody knows that the first Impulse 
and the hnal decision must alike rest with the Par- 
liament. The existing State of things is substan- 
tially Repnblican, although some have an invincible 
aversiou to owning it. The attributes of the Crown 
have been made over altogether to deliberative as- 
semblies, and now form a part of wbat has been 
designated " Parliamentary Omnipotenee.'** 

* One simple fact suffices to fairness a modern Sovereig^n of 

establish the above. Hie Crown England should be compared, 

cannot act at all, except hy a not to a Frencb or Prussian 

ministry ; which ministry of Monarch, but to a Feudal King. 

neoeantf piooeeds oat of the No one knows better tliaii oar 

FniittneDteiy majority. (That Author, that an early King of 

on many groimds much is to England, though despotic "on 

be on the other sidc. all En- parchment," was often in prac- 

glishmen know and /eel. lu all tice feeble in the extreme. Under 
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The power of the Färliament is in a certain aense 

even less restricted than the prerogative was for- 
merly : for in the efforts of the preseut day (couscious 
or instinetive) after the real or ima^nary welfeure 
of the Nation, less and less consideration is taken 
of local and partial interests, existing things and 
rights; and the carrent opinion teuds more and 
more to enlarge* eztravagantly the spkere within 
which the State ought to act : though certainly this 
error is.less in England than any where eise. In 
consequenee, however, the Parliament, when it 

the avowcd rule of phyfical force, Eni^land. But viewing the case 

the same power may bc alter- absolutely, how striking is the 

natety weak and atrong ; — om- power of oar Monarch, com- 

nipotent wherever he is present pared with tiiat of every subject ! 

in person, at the head of n raili- A Statesman, as an individual, 

tary band, — disobeyed in all is not hing. If he enters Parlia- 

remoter parts. But in these ment at all, it is a represen- 

daya, wken the attribntea of the tätige of hnndreda or thouaanda; 

Crown have been defined, and and if he rieea to eminent power, 

are invested with a sort of sanc- it is because his opinions are 

tity, an equolization of its power also the opinions of mülions. 

has in great measure taken place. On the contrary, the opinion 

If it ia never so strong as for- and judgment, or even the ca^ 

meily, it ia never ao woik ; and prioea, of the Sovereign, have al* 

on an average, it is far from waya much inflacnee, to quicken 

dear that therc hjis becn anv or to retard at lea£it ; and on nu- 

real loss. We will not ask whe- merous occasions; that jfide will 

ther Queen Victoria has less prevail, into which he casts liim- 

power than tiieEmpresa MatSda; aelf. Add to tiiis tiie veneration 

or whether George IV. had less of b^falty towards his (or her) 

than King John, than Richard person, and I think it will appear 

IL, than Henry III., or than that we are nor " substantially " 

Hemy VI. : but, how many of or " essentially " (wefcntU^) 

Our Kings before Henry VII. " RepnblicanB."] 
exercised the same amount of * [Ong^tnotamaiked excep- 

unbending authority as George tion to be made, as to the right 

III. enforced for forty years of the State todictate in religion? 

together ? So much, as to the The movement here seems quite 

oomparison of New to Old the other way with us.] 
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chooees to interfere, has & moral foroe, which the 
mere prerogatiye of the Soverdgn never cooldhave 

attaiiied. 

We may excose or pity the academicians, who 
firom fear or disapproval of Pärliamentary inter- 

ference have attempted to raise objections to its 
Ugalitjf : but all doubt will give way before the 
reality, whenever it takes place. Such doubtB in 
the present day, might seem but the comfbrt or 
innocent self-deception of weak miuds : yet (it ap- 
pears) men are found at Oxford and Cambridge^ 
who imagme that no power on earth has authority 
to meddle with thcse holy asylums. Things, liow- 
ever, are chauged now-a-days. The Universities 
have no doubt every reason to expect, hope^ or fear, 
that a thorongh reform will be eventnally under- 
taken in them by the prerogative of Parliament, — 
by a Visitation perhaps» after the pattem of thoae 
instituted by the Crown in the sixteenth Century : 
but tbere is no reason to fear from the higher pow- 
ers of Our days the petty and meddling control 
in minor details, of the Tudor and Stuart period.* 

* It is qiiite superfluous to of Oxford and Cambridge, about 

inve8tijj;ate the legality of such cleansing- their guttcrs, choosing 

petty iuterfcrences. I bave not their Chaucellor, or altering the 

the least doubt, howem*, that cot of their gowns. [OurAutlior 

her Gradons Majesty might, as might add : — Neitiier have the 

legally as aiiy of her Predeces- Aeademicians reason to fear, as 

sors, issue her commauds, hrevi in old days, pecuniary iujury to 

manut to her academic subjects preaent occupants, high or low.] 
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f 289. The formal canneadan hetween the ümver- 
sities and the State has became lese inHmate, 

The changes which we have been conmdering, 
have involved in fact a looseniiii^ of the connexion 
between the Universities aud the State. The rela- 
tions between these perties may be as de^ as ever, 
but they are not so hroad, Ulümately we may 
expeet the Universities to be, m the most profound 
sense more dependent on the Le^islature, with less 
of freedom aa Gorporations ; bnt at the same time 
they are, assuredly, and will be, more independent, 
in being freed from the interferences of the su- 
preme Eaeeuthe power« For more than a oentnry 
past, it has rarely troubled itself aboat them ; un- 
less any one choose to count up presentations at 
Court and Royal Visits of ceremony, The change 
onght not to be impoted to the Bill of Rights, nor 
to any other Statute ; although the Revolution has 
no doubt exceedingly diminished all exertions of 
the prerogative. Bat we cannot help recognizing 
the gradoal inflneiiee of new circnmstances and new 
feelings. Qnite of late indeed, in debates and votes 
of Parliament, the State of the Universities has been 
mooted ; bat no measores have as yet been carried. 

As for the Princes of the House of Hanover, 
they never had much care for University interests, 
or taste for University reform. Nevertheless^ down 
to tbe middle of the dghteenth Century, we meet 
with reminiscences of an earlier period ; — measures 
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which at the time were regarded as very violent, 
and would now cause amazemeat; althoogh once 
they would have seemed neither extraordinary nor 

irregulär. 

For instance, as late as 1748, George II. sent 
from Hanover the strictefit ordera to the University 
of Cambridge to choose no one for Chanoellor but- 
the Duke of Newcastle. "The most ridiculous 
persou they could elect," said Walpole; who» at 
tbe same time, mentions thia proceeding on the 
part of George II. as a violent act of anthority/** 
The Whig is very evident in this censure. 

The Commonwealth left no permanent traces on 
the Constitution of the Universities, altfaough its 
national iuiportancc infiiienced them indirectly in 
ways which \ve cannot here poiut out. The Par- 
liamentary Visitation of 1(Ü9 will be the less likeLy 
to serve as precedent for the future, as the Fftrlia- 
ment in our times has learned the advantage of 
executing its decisions by the hands of the Crown 
and its Ministers. It is perhaps worthy of remark, 
that except this Visitation, there is no act (that I 
am aware of ) ou the part of the Long Parliament 
towards the UniversitieSy which could ever have 
been thought as, in itself, revolutionary, usurping, 
and illegal. And eveu this was then looked upon 
by very exoeilent Royalists, (as would doubtless 
happen agam,) as perfecüy unblameablcf 

* I refer to the exprauums uaed by Sbyne, p. 310. 
t H. Walpok't CorrMpondeofie. Bd. 1887» L p. 122. 
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After luiTii^ thns done oar best to give an ac- 

count of the whole formation of the Academic 
Coustitutioiis, and more especially of their final set- 
Üement, by the Reformation^ and by the Statutes 
of 1570 and 1636; it still remuns to discuss the 
most modern results of these enactnients: — results 
wbich are looked at by the oue party as matters 
of pride and praise ; by the other as a shame and 
condemDation to the Universilies. 



APPENDIX TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY CONSTITUTION, 



[An apülogy is perhaps due, for the libcrty which has bocn taken, 
in removing; the following from the centre of Chapter X.. where 
the Author had placed it, and consigning it to an Aj)pendix. 
Considering how much of the same sort is found in other parts 
of the Work, and how UtUe interest the subject can have for 
the tm-academic reader, it appeaied moce suibdile to print theie 
detafls in their preaent Horm.] 



§ 290. Value of the Degree, and iti Condition». 

Ab it ia dear tiut boäi in the Univenity and in the CoUegea, 
iSt» Degree is abadhitdy ewential for eveiy place of power, Ihere 

18 a propriety in coniodtering more dosely the qualifications which 
it demands. In its origin, it naturally belong« to the scientific 
aide of the University ; but vicwed constitutionidly and practically, 
it will be found to belong to an enquiry conceruing the University 
Ck)n8titutiüu. In fact, hitherto, the power which it confers has iinfor- 
tunately becn the only peimanent and prominent meaning of a 
UniTersity-diploma. The scientific value of this currency has varied 
greatly, not only during different levcdutions of the academic World« 
but even within the limits of the aame period. Onthe oontnuy, tiie 
coKiKinite righta idiich Ihe D^gree confen, were always aobetan- 
^aaStj tiie aame; altfaoo^ by tiie crippling of tibe democratie 
and giowth of tite oligarchal prindple, the francfaiae miqr hste 
somewhat ftSSea in value. 
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Ottt oif tbst conpoied ibbm of fiuütSf«— oftcn cunt n iidic to iry or 
obMSDre» genenlfy imiatereitiiiff cmpty fonnalitifls»— whkb idats 
to the andeDt erammatioim prevunis to the Dqpree; we hm 
ideeted tiie fclknriiii^. 

Our eariiett docmncnts date fnm tiie end of the tbiiteeotih oen- 
tuiy, and are to die foUowing eflfeet The attunment of tiie 
D^^ree depended npon two points, practically inseparable: — a 
grant from the Chanccllur of a licence to teach ; und sin acceptance 
of the candidate for the office by the older Teachers. Both de- 
manded opportunity of convincing themselves of his merit and 
abüity, and the latter also an oath, upon admission, that he would 
observe and promote the especial rights and interests of their body : 
The recommendation of the Teachers became the condition of re- 
ceiving the Chancellor'a licence ; and at the Eogliah Univeiiities, 
ivfaere the Chanoellor was an AcademidaB, there wasnodugerof 
ooQirioiihetweeiihimaiiddMTeaehen. Bntoadieaiilgeetof the 
exammation» aomedetafla may heve be mtrochioed« 

§ 291. Oa ExamiMoiion of Candidaies in early Times, 

That in the earlier periods at Oxford the candi d a t ea were regu- 
hrly eiamined by the Bishop or his deputies, — ordinarily there- 
fore by the Chancellor ; is piain from the Brief of 1247, already 
referred to. Tliis expressly states : "Thon shalt not permit any 
one to teach, unless, according to the custom of Paris, he have 
been exanüned and approved of by thee, or by those whom thou 
shalt have made thy Substitutes in this department." The aocounta 
Vk Bulseus respectiiig the foundation of the Sorbonne, prove how 
Twy itrict was the examination at Paris. This res/ tMminvtUm 
(which mnat not be oonfoonded with the questions and answers m 
die dispntation of tiie QuestiomstB at Ozfocd) soon vamshed; as 
appeais, pardy ftom the need of this ]ii{uiietioo» paitly from its 
never being notioed again, nntü 1636, vfaen it m» Introduoed as 
■ftmaftiiiiig quitenew. The expieasioii -eonmuebm §tamM" m die 
Statntet of 1549, refer» probably to the College ezammations for 
the Bachelor 's Degree, as a reault of which, the candidates wat 
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reoomnwnded to the University in the name of the College. There 
aie HO hmtinfwi whatever of (/«Ivernljr einmhmtwiiiii for Bachelor», 
in tlioM tmuBs. 

Hüft may give rise to aoine modificatkni of onr Statement con- 
oemxng the Cambridge esaminatkm introdnoed between Üie Ed- 
wardian and the EUzabetfaan Statutes : as I there rested upon die 
aignment, tiiat in the fonner tiie wrammatinns are not mention e d , 
in the latter tiiey are veHerrad to as comwte. If .Hut argwneot 
be pivcn up, I no lonpcr know any way of fixinj^ the era, when 
the cxaminations were intrtxluccd at Cambridge. Tims much re- ^ 
malus certain — tliat it was earlier than at Oxford, and at the latest 
in 1570. Tliere can be no duubt that the more ancient ätate was 
the same in both Universities. 

We have reason to believe, that before the close of the four- 
teenth oentuxy, the examinations held by the ChanceUor or bis 
lepresentatives, (which in Paris were carried on with great aenaty 
kng after,) totally diaappeared at Oiibid. 

§ 292. Rite of ihn Backihr^t Degree, 

The Bjrstem of stadies and pnUic eiereises flnctoated kr some 
time between the ScAeol-chaimcter, or original private ooe, and 
Iheir Academie or later publie one. Hie eandidate, cmancipated 

from his Teacher, but still under his auspices and patronage. 
made liimsclf known to the other Teacher!^, by Uüiing part in the 
disputations in thcir school^, jionietimcs giviiig cursory lectiires on 
the usual text-books.* niese exercises afterwards l)ecamc formal 
public acts {Disputaiiones , Responsiones, Lectura cursorite) for 
which the time and place was fixed: a change which, we may 
snppoBe, mainly depended upon the accident oi obtaining a laiger 
room, fit for such public exeroiaea. This seems not to have occur- 
led untü the Monaatic Sdiools were opened; particulariy that of 
the Auguatinians. Hie farther derdopement of theae exerciaea 

* Thb ttate of thtog» I« deterIM, didatm) In Aivonin Mniin Mholat 

in as barbarous lan<^nn^o as lively peripatctice obunbalfllf ntpouimt," 

UMimer by the Fseudo-Buetbiiu — &c. (u iv.) 
** qnoran gratte coronaados «it (eaa- 
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during thc trnnsition from Pupil to Teacher, gave rise to a new 
academic ckt^rce, callcd the Baccalaureate ; a terra, which (what- 
ever othcr cxplanation it may ad mit) indicatfs ffmanffipfttiftii from 
the more fettered condition of Pupil. 

% 293. 0» ike ünwertUjf Turm. 

No donbt «fc.« very caxfy period, bolii tlie kind of itudies aad 
the time neoesmy fer nasMog Üub «tage, wo« ngolatod bf 
itatiite. Tb» time mm oomputed by Vwremty terms» not hy die 
oommon yjear. In Ozfofd, et piretent, the Ifilary Tonn is from 
tiie I4i3tk Jamuurjr to tlie 22nd Mudi : the Easter Term from the 
9th April to the 17th May : Trinity Term from the 2 Ist May to 
the 5th July : Michaclmas Term from the lOth October to the 
17th Deceraber. The Cambridge terms difFcr ftt)m those of 
Oxford only a day or two. I am not ablc to Axow, whcn first 
four terms were introduced instead of three : but it was probably 
aomewhere about a. d. 1400. Originally however,* the year con> 
tained only three, not, aa in later timcs, four tenne. The number 
of tenns to fae kq»t« fior oompleting the oonne of a candidate, 
vaiied at diffieient penods. At iint, it appean, they amonnted 
altogether (from the termination of tibe Gxammatical stndtea to the 
bestowal of the licenoe) to a ftdl twmtf yean : but they weie 
afterwaida limited to ten.t Hie works stodied during dua long 
period, in Ifaniing or teadiing, compriaed certain parts, tiien 
known, of the andent antbors, but mainly oooaiated in text-books 
of the Scholastic Philoaophy. 

^ 994. Leeiurei which meeded to be atiendeä prtwm» to a Matter'o 

The list of the lectures which a Master was bound to have 
heard, (aa given by Wood, i. 22.) appeara my ancient, aa it 

* As to tba eariier diTision I refer my readers lo Wood (ii 29.) [The 
terms in faetTary with Easter.] 
f It to y/^M (1. 91) on whoM aolharity Ihto iwU. 
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contains ndther the " Sentences" of Peter Lombard, nor sevend 
others of the genatne Schoolmcn. To attempt an account of tke 
books mamt by aome of the following titks woukl kad w too &r 
from our puipoae. " Uber Metapkjfdeonm — L, JSSrAtcona» — 
L, GeoBuirim^L, Aigorumi, Cotyntfi, Spkmronm'^AritkKU-' 
tkaBoetü—Prudmiu magm «dbrnt^L. PoBHeonm— UM 
X, 4f tttmu^üm — L. Topkorm BöttU — IaM iäo logiedm 
wnm 4» ttUri logica, H aüenm 4$ luna, wf omtef ilr mm — 
«mnii 4$ LSM» mtunHikn, vd Ubrot IV, atK ff mmmK, vtl fvw 
tf» ammüUbt» — quaiwfr lAbn» nuteororum, vel duo de generatione 
et corruptione, vel L, de Sensu et Sensato cum L. de memoria et 
Reminiscentia, de Somno et Vigilia, vel L. de motu AiumaliMM cum 
duoina mituUU lilnris uaturalilms. 

i 295. On the Act. 

A matt espedal •oleum ^fd» fhen fonned the actnal dose of the 

whole course of study. In this act the Caudidates, under the 
superintendence of their Teticher or some othcr Master, maintained 
their Theses, which were for the raost part couchcd in verse ;* upon 
which the presentinr^ Master (who was called the " Aristotle") 
then recommcnded his Candidate, who afterwards (at least in the 
earlier times) delivered some other " specimen of eruditioii." The 
lacence was then conferred upon him by the Chancellor, together 
with the synibols of the Degree; and after taking the oath for the 
obserrance of the Statutes, he was adndtted mto the Ckuigregalaon 
of the Muten, and authorized to commeiue the delivery of Lec- 
tnres: and henoearuelhealdeacprassionsof /«egiforand /MqB^ 
Hie whole ceremony was then termtnated by a banquet aocorduig 
to the generosity or means of the Candidate, upon which occasion 
piesentB were always given away.f 

• I havo already qnotod verne« of the Middle Ages wns displayed. 

this kiudf vol. i. (p. 332} [of the Wood gives us a Hat of the dishes of 

BngUdi.] a feast of this kia4 (i. 219.) The 

f Verr oAcn npon mch ooessions Tonn AathoffitiM wen elao oftm 

eU the coarbe plenty aiid ipleodor of invited. 
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^ 396. Origi» of Feen pmi at tke Dtgrt9, 

A partof whal wm originaUy g^vaiTolii]itu%iip(m these ooca- 
«0118 wts estabfiihed (without a doubt at a veiy eaify pcriod) in 
tiie Statutes, as ÜBes to be paid to fhe ChanceBor, Proctoi», and 
Bcadlca. The nuadnnun ff tniM M wd in tlua r^ffut^r not mifra* 
quently beame a mmimwm : eipeciaUj ai tbe laceptor, in oider to 
obtam as erowded an an^Benoe as poaribk, cndeaTored to odübit 
a numerous body of friends ; the contraiy being looked upon as a 
disgrace. Indeed, in desperate cases violence even wiis used by 
the Inceptors in order to procure themselves auditors. The de- 
Bcription in the Pseudo-Boethius is in the highest de^ee scanda- 
lous. They made no ado of laying hold of scholars by the collar 
and dra^iiig them into the I^ecture Roora with threats, crying 
" Hic 9tt elericM mmw"— '* üie uUrßbü tekola$ «mos &c. &c. 

§ 397. ffanarajy Degrm, 

We bave described tbe mode in wbioh the d^gree of Master, 
long tbe oniy academic dignity, was attsincd in oldcr times. Hie 
Uni^ersity bowever, always iqppears to bave reserved its xigbt of 
bestowing Hooorary Degrees, in a lös tadious «ay, on some 
fiiTored indtridnals, eillier fimn seientifie or fimn politieal oon- 
siderations ; sometimes even dispensing with study and residence 
altogcther. Ont of this, abuses might easily arise : yet, the 
Universities, as their whole position had a side essentially poUtical, 
neither could nor dared give up the right itself.* 

f 398. Farther dHniU et to ikt moi$ ^cm(ftrrimg iheDtgree, 4e. 

To oompave tba lagolations at tbe Snglish Universities with 
tfaose of Fttis and dsewhere, at the same epoeh, woold lead ns 
too für. Thcre wäre oertainly not many nasantial düSeraujes of 

• The only reference« I can give for this whole description are the Teiy 
üonfused accöuuU in Wood (i. 21, sqq.) aud tbe testimony (rarerred to bj 
hte)^r Sylraslnr OsraUos, sad fteodcBoalhtefc 
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a strictly academic kind. We have already mentioned the exa- 
minatioii by the Chancellor» in which, at a very early periud, be 
was assisted by Academic examiners. A characteristic iact m 
Oxford i»t that he put the Doctor's hat on the candidate. and 
oooBeqaently c wifer ie d not only the Lkemce but also the Degiee» 
white tfait wai done in Fm (▼. Bobeus ii. 85) hy the Maaten. — 
The andent fonntila made uae of by the ChanceUor in Oxford waa 
aa foDowa : — ** Reoeive the iutguim of thy hononr, the book, the 
hood and the €mp, and reodve alao aa a pkdge of my love, diia 
Idaa,-— >Itt the name of die Fathi«, the Soa, and the Holt 
Ohost !** The " specimens qf erudition" (caDed prlncipia) appear 
evcn in the fourteenth centun' to have becn iio lüii£,a'r reguhirly 
required. With tlie increase of luitnbcrs, tliere wa^ probably not 
time enough for these orations, It was necesfsary the theses and 
the principium ehould have received the npiirobation of the llcgcnts, 
and have been written up in pubUc, before they couldbe deUvered. 
The lA«Mf » even ao lata as the aeventeenth oentury, were often in 
Lwmut Terae* Degreea oonfierred for reaaona of poUcy» and Sta- 
tutea againat any abnae of the pnctioe, are mentioned aa eariy aa 
1261. 

4 299. Progress qf the Sytstem, by the efforts of the FacuUies and 
the Colleges» OHd by the rise qf Professorships. 

The further developement of the System was dotermiiied in the 
following manner. In the first place ; in the 8j)here of Arts, as the 
as:e became raorc leamed, the qualitication for the Bachelor's De- 
gree was raised and defined, and the formalitics of the Master's 
Degree were multiplied, by way of giving it extemal dignity and 
solemnity. The studies of the Under-graduate were brought, mofe 
than befoie, ont of the confined cifote of the aepaiate acfaoob inlo 
the pohlieity of Ünt Univeraity itactf . White tiie foundationa of 
the Maater^a Degree tinia inereaaed ui breadth, tiie thiee Faenlttea 
whidi were haih upon it, bq^an, (ahnoat at the end of the tfair- 
teenth oentnry,) toriae towarda the pinnade of dte Dodor't D^giee: 
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llieology in tlie midcDe, Medidne on tbe one hand, and Jmupro- 
denoe on the other.* The influenoe of tbe Colleges was fielt fint 
when they began to give help in the studies, which thenceforward 

comprised the prepuration for the Degrec of Bachelor of *'Vrt^ and 
mainly for that of Masters also. It was the College that now took 
uiKjn itself the re:?]ion«ibility, that no wholly unfit person should 
])ut liiraself forward in the public academic exercises. TTie old 
flcholastic dispatations being now totally inadequate, the primitive 
mode of examination by direct cat<yhiiring was renewed. Certain 
oratoricalpexfonaances were also (as we have seen) required to the 
aame intent, as fpecimeiu» if not of ermtUiia»» at least of dattical 
Jmomledge. From the time of Heniy VIII. IVoüessonhipe began 
to be endowed; a change which soon abolished the liberty of 
twiching (formerly attached to the Degree and occasionally ezer- 
daed) as well as tbe Lteiunt /nm tk0 dctr connected wHb it. 
These were now in ftct transfefFed to IIh! new Professorships. 
Whatever may have been the real scientific results of these new 
institutioii::^ , they led, at all events, to more decided rulcs with 
respect to attending the Lectures of the earlier Royal Professors. 

The wliolo Faculty was rcpresented in its Professor, under whose 
auspices the Caiididates (for Dcgrees in that Facul^) were pre- 
sented to the University; just as the Candidates in Arts were 
presented by their Colleges, or, in ancient times, by their "Aristotle." 

i 300. UnwenUfCurrkahmiftl^SafiiaMk 

Out of aU tbisa confused and oompBcated System arose, wbieh, 
as a matter of bistorical curiontyi may deserve to be detaikd. 
After nndergoing an examination in the mdtments of tiie Latin 

grammar, a young manf was received into a College, as a Pupil 

* The long conte^ted rank of MeJi. pooUcal laorel was coafemd hj Um 

ein« ■boT« Jnrispnidence, is doabtloM Unlvenlties up to tbe ooramenoement 

ba.s«d upon the facl, that iho Mcdical of ihe sixtt-cnlh Century. (Upou tho 

Slodenu never Hongbttodupeiue with laUer poiot, ▼. Wwton, U. 440, sq<|.) 

the AHbtie degrees ; or at Mut, thet I have abvady mentknied Ononnier 

they nuvcr succeoded in bo doing. I a-s ))t'ing regarded a.s a Quasi Fa- 

Biention onljr» «n patmut, that Baohe- colty up to about tbe fifteenth Century, 
km and Dooian ef Maaie «er» cre> f The age of tbepupU admitied was 

atsd «fen im onr duji^ aad lllat Ibe not to be ander lirarteen. It woaldbe 

▼OL. II. a 
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■t his own o^enoe, ar «s a sdpcndiaiy Hhdtf. ind wm gnoi 
ovcr to tiie eepecnl tatorial superiiitaulance of aat of Üit FeUowB 
— (a TVitor.) Hie coononj of mitrimlitk« to tlie Uinmnitj 
theo tooik place under itut aiupiocs of Hie College, after Üie ad- 

ministration of the test oethst, and of the oath fbr the obeervance 
of the Statutes. Theu begmi the scientific career, — at first con- 
fined exclusively within the walls of the College,* — partly, by 
instruction from the Lecturers in the higher branches of Classic8, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Moni Fhilosophy, Mathematics and Theology — 
(at least aa £ar a» a general knowledge of the dogmas of the 
Church and of the New Testament goes) — partly by euraMa and 
rramimtiiwMi to be bald ander the (Mreotkni of the Dean, or lepa- 
tilioninidertliedirectiaiiof tiiel\itar. In tiiia mamwr tiie adholar 
was enabled, after an interval of two yean, to enter more or leaa 
into die pablic or UniTereitj stocBes» wittuNit bowever nes^ecling 
thoee of the College. Düring the nezt tvo yeaia bowever he atSH 
beaid no pubüe lectures ; be only took part in tlie fint etep of die 
academic disputations, as Respondent and Opponent. The Ques- 
tiouist was then, after piissing through an examination m his 
College, presentcd by it to receive Iiis Bachelor's Degree. This 
was conferred upoii him iifter undergoing University examination 
also, and after keeping his Act. The Bachelor was then boimd, 
while continuing hia College studies, to attend the public lecturea, 
to take a part in greater and more important disputatioiu, and to 
give certain probationaiy lecturea {Uetmrm earwrur) and oratorical 
dedamatuma: and at tiie end of two yeaiSt he waa pieaentod 
^di the dignityof Maater, and adnutted to it alter keeping bia 
Act, iritboat any furdier eiamination. 

Upon the piindpla diat tbe Univcrnty waa teaetf ia.^lrlt, it .naa 
firom thia point tbat caraer of the higher Facoltiea began. 
FkDbationary lectures, both heard and givcn, upon the difFerent 
branches uf the dilfereut Faculties, led iu three years to the 

a eed l wi for me to enter into mj Ihr* General flwie may be gatiheml more 

therparticulars as to the matrioautloo» especially oat of the Statutes of 1549 

the oaths, the fees, &c. «nd 1670, and out of scattered noUoea 

• I oaaaot «iter into any detaila in Wood andelwirhm 
with teapeot to tbe Collage atodiea. 
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Btebdonh^ ia Medicme and Lbwi; «nd after aevok yean (witfa 
tiie addilioiiBl obUgalioii of ddraiDgprobatkoaiyMraioiif) totfae 
Badidnnhip in llifiology. From tfaenoe the patii to tiie Doelcn^a 
d^gree ^raa certünly aomewiiat caner, aa no more disputatiooB, 
and only a few cmr$mrhd kctam were to be held, in addition to 
thoae which had to be heard : yet the candidutc was detained, in 
this last process, not less than four years, in each of the three 
Faculties. 

4 301. On tke Stahäory Leetum. 

With regard to the Lectures ordained by Statute we bare tiie 
ÜDUowing remarica to make. In the bi§^ faenltiea mentiicm ia 
generaUy made only of the lectoraa of die Rtgnm Frrfunr* For 
the Stndenta in Aita, befine liie Badidor*a Dqprae, all tfaat la or- 
änaifly pieaoribed in Oxford ia,* Giammar, Rhetoric, Dialeotioa, 
and Moral FhQoaophy : thenforBadidonintheir finttwoyean, 
Geometry, Metaphysics, Hiitory, Gredc and Hebrew : in tiie third 
year, Astronoray, Natural Philosophy (Physics), Metaphysics, His- 
tor\% Greek and Hebrew. In Cambridge, Rhetoric is prescribed 
for the first year ; for the second and third, Dialectics ; and for the 
foorth, Philosophy : for the Bachelorship, Astronomy, Perspective 
and Greek : for the Master's Degree, (in as fiur as it was intended 
to kad to Theology,) Hebrew and Tbeology. 

§ 302. RemaHt» w ike Dtgrees of the Higher FkeuUin, 

nda weanaone and lengtiiy way, laating for tfae Doetor in 
Divinity fuEseventeen yean, and for Doeton in the other two Fa- 
cnltiaa foniteen yaars ; --^ waa leodeied eveni* four years longer for 
tfae Legal Facolty whenever the candidate waa anziona to sroid 

the expence, the studies and the disputations of the Master^a De- 
gree, and pass directly from the Degree of Bachelor in Arts to that 
of Bachelor of Laws. And even in that case he was obligcd to go 

• [The iraJi-r niu'^t not mistaVe this for the existing System.] 
f [Tbe Author MÜd '^Jwe yew i " § p. 106 abomj 
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tbioogii tlie «nrniifiBtinn prescribed fbr the " Axtiate." Tbe Stn- 
dmti m Medicme nevcr obtained any ditpenntions of tiie^ldiid : 
tlie "lioenoe to pnctioe*' howeverwat not made depodent upoo 
tbe Doctor's Degree : it was gianted upon the paHannanoe of oer- 
tain exeiciaea of no great importaiioe after taldiig the Baclidor^a 
Degree. Hie advantage bestowed upon Hie Tlieologians, wbiA we 
have ulraidy mentioned (p. lüG), bclougs, it ajipears, to Cambridge 
only ; at least to tlmt extent. Such were the very greatest con- 
cessions made by the " Artists" to the other Faculties. 

I have still three thiiigs to remark here. In the tirst place, the 
medical liceniia practicandi granted by the Universitiea has ven* 
little practical worth, since it does not supersede the necessi^ of 
the Ixmdoa diploma» and fax thoae who have iktt, it ia auperfluons, 
b^ond tlie academie aphexe at leaat. In the aeoood plaoe, witii 
legazd to the ao-oalled "tan year man" in the Theological 
cnlly (▼. p. lOQ» diey aie mentioned neither in the Qiford Sta- 
tutes of 1686 nor in the Galendar. Wbether howe?er tfaat Artide 
of tlie Statutea of 1540, whidi in aU esaential peiticulan, eata- 
bUshed the same regulations, was ever expressly annuUed, and 
whethcr somcthing at Icast similar did not cxi.-t in Oxford, I can- 
not (kttTinine. Lastly, re^pectinu; the Ixgal Faculty I have to 
add, that no one nuiy jjractice at the bar of the University Courts, 
without the Chancellor s Lioence and the Masters Degree. 

4 308. On ih$ AoT. 

The mechaniam which I have deacribed was aometimes ooin|di- 
oated by other anangementa. The Bachelora wonld take part aa 
Opponenta and Moderators in the ezecdaes of tlie Schohia, or the 
Masten in the same way in thoae of the Bocheion. A eostom 
aroae, that all the 0nal and solenin (m oontndistinetion to the 
onb'Mtry) ezereises, boüi Ibr the Stadents in Arts and tiioae in Üie 
other Factdties, should fall in the second term of the year, (hence 
aliK) cidled the Act Term,) and be closed on the last Saturday in 
June by a solemn gencral Act (the vesperia); by keeping which tlie 
candidates of all degrees in the difierent Faculties were considered 
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to be qualified and entitled to bogin the exercises connected 
with their new degree upon the following Monday. Thia freah 
hfginnmg (MogHip) took place with tfae greateat Mileniiiity and 
formed tfae point of ricfaeat brilUancy in the adiolaatic year. In 
Oxford it waa called emphatically *< the Act"— in Camhridge " ihe 
Commenoement:" and ao enential waa it to the validity of all 
that had gone before, tliat it waa alwaya looked upon in an aca- 
demic aenae aa tiie real Investment. The member was now 
Bolemnly reoeived and cnrolled into the body corporate of the Uni- 
versity, by the assctnbly of the Re<rents aud the C'hiaicellor. It 
was this formal and unanimous consent alone that admitted him to 
the University franchise. 

• 

f 804. Ssirm» eomplieoHon mnä harbarm» teehdealiiy of tkt 

Sattem. 

Thia ayatem ia oomplicafted aoaofßi efcn in ita fandamental 
pointa; hnt when we add to thia the nnmherieaa rqpilatioiia about 
eveiy detaü, alike aa to lealitiea, fonna, and ceremoniea; when 
we httve to take accoumt ol ihe varioas paymenta connected witii 
theae legnlatioiia, and the cfoitions. botli pecuniary and of oCher 
kinds, and more especially by oath, against any intentional or 
\*-ilful acts of Omission or commission. (which were the more to be 
feared, the more artificial and precise the whole stnicture was,) 
when we see moreover both the number of exceptioni? cnacted by 
Statute or left to the discretion of the Regents, and the stränge 
half barbarous technicalitiea which are constantly used at the 
UniFersities ; the whole appeara to be Ml almost unintelligible 
maze. If any ooe deaiiea to know nioie abont tfae minor detaila 
ofaocfa matten« I lefer him to the Oxford Staftotea, or, if he can 
content himadf with a acanty aommaiy dmwn np wiüunit citber 
aenaeortBknt,—to Sahnen. I am willuig to confen tbat every 
attempt I faave made to umravel tfaia akefai, faaa made me giddy witfa 
head-aehe : and I think I may witii a good conadence dedine to 
explain the University-expressions, " (Generals, Juraments, Quod- 
libets, Austins, Soph, Questionist, Optime, Wrangler, Aristotle, 
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Great Compounder, Degrade, Huddle, Fall," &c. &c., to say 
nothing of the many terms made ose of in the Statutes. But I 
httve a few remvka to make respectiiig the " Ttrra FUuu" to 
whom illunoii wu onoe before made. 

$ a05. 0» tke Tbma Fium, 

Acoording to an aoomint m llie "Cambridge Portlblio/' ife 
appean tfaat the eo-coDed " Pmvarkaiw*' played the flune sortof 

part at Cambridge as the '* Terrae FUtus" at Oxford. The latter 

Scholas tic Gracioso is really mentioned in the Oxford Statute?, as 
one of the opponents nomiiuitt'd by the Senior Proctor for the Act. 
When and how this orij^nated, I kuow not. Probably hcre, as 
often besides in the Middle Agcs, the comic instinct received a 
l^timate sanction in ordcr to restrain it within bounds. Folly 
(or rather jest and satire) received at that period its marked and 
Bcknowledged np n t mWxnu everywhere. 

§ 306. Om DiipmutHMM, 

m 

With regard to tiie dSqMMolisM.* -we have already- mentinned 
tliat the students of oertain Ciolleges'* were exenqpled Stritate 
firom many, and the noblemen (anumg n^om were reekoned the 

eldest sons of Baronets) from all of the pubhc cxercises for the 
Degree, — but notf frora the cxaminations. To say nothing of the 
Ilonorary Degrees, there was scarcely any duty for which dispen- 
sation might not be givcn; as may be seen under the head " De 
materia dujpensabUi" in the Oxford Statutes. Many of these 
cxemptionB became eventually permanent : for instance, as to the 
nnmber of terms, and the time of residence [during each tenn] ; 
which partly dependa on the CoU^ Statutes. The ma^mnm of 
midenoe befine bcooming Baohekr» waa wd^wlated at 210 daya 
in the year. After tddng tfaaft Degree» residence wtm diepenaed 

• fHion of Niew CoHeife, Oxftml, enentfaLtto tbs BadMlor^t Degree.] 

and of Kiiig's Cothyr, Cambridge, f [These aro fipiv tiM MlJ^ *' pobUo 

are iaadmissible to tho public exercuM.'*} 
«iwBihiitfcm, which wtdi oOwis b 
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with altogether; and praeenoe mm nqniied only Ibr the Acts 
cftaUiahed by Statute. 

Wbik Hub System adsted, tt was sddom more than empty 
fivmality» offidal ficticni, valoed only ünr Its eztemal pomp, and 
impression upon the aenses. Some yean of Laud's chanceUorship 

and of the Hestoration, may have formed an exception in Oxford : 
in general, however, leaming, as far as it did exist, was at all 
times really situated behind er apart from these Scholas tic decora- 
tions and solemnitifis in the CoU^es. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE ENGUSH UNIVERSITIES AFtBR THB 
REVOLUTION. 



f 308. IfUroduetofy Remarks, 

We are iiow about to comprise in a Single* chap- 
ter, the more modern history of the Englis h Uni- 
vernties. In so doing, we advance npon wbat 
must strictly be named parti/ -gronnd ; fbr whidi 
reasoQ it becomes ahnost as useless^ as it would be 
tedions, to adduce documentary proof of my asser- 
tions. In facst, tbe material is too ample, to make 
it possible in my limited space to quote even the 
most essential passages; and those who should 
differ from me, would probably differ as to their 
Interpretation and estimate of my faets, not as to 
their formal authenticity. I cannot therefore make 
Up my mind to the effort of heaping citation on 
eitation^ in tbe vain hope of oonyindng a reader, 

* [I hm nevertfadess ventand to braik it into tline diriaioiu» by 

tntrodncmg headiiigs.] 
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whose conüdence I have not yet succeeded in 
earning. 

But I must here protest agairist the notion, that 
the amuDgement which I have adopted implies that 
these UnWersities have remained in ossified immn- 
tability for the last Century and a half: on the 
contrary, the change in them has been very con- 
aiderable and striking. But it has been for the 
most part gradual, and its early progress is little 
known in detail ; while the passions which distort 
onr view of very near events, disable ns from judg- 
ing very correctly concerning the present postnre 
of affairs. On the whole therefore we cannot satis- 
factorily break this period into two, as the former 
wonld be too meagre in itself, the latter too modern 
for historical discussion. We sball therefore con- 
tent ourselves with a genend sketch of the earlier 
period, and of the rqgeneration that foUowed: 
showing also how both were connected with the 
State of the natiou at large. 
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On thb Extbrior Aspbct and Matbrial 

Resources of the Universities 

AND THBIR COLLBOBS. 

i 309. Remarks on the Di^nified Splendor of the 

ümversUies. 

We have already seen what noble endowments 
the UniTerrities and especially their Colleges res- 

eued out of the dangers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries : but aiter those ciitical times were 
paased^ eaeh new year bronght with it aome increase 
of wealth. Donations and legacies, abundant as 
they have been, would yet be insofficieut to explain 
the ever increasing pecnniary proeperity of these 
ingtitationB, mthont skilfal and conscientioiis ma* 
nagement. To illustrate the aecumulation of wealth 
from secondary sources» I may be allowed to refer 
totwoheads. Fürst, asto the nlb«r|ifoftfpo88es8ed 
by the Colleges. It is usual for every nobleman, 
or indeed for almost every wealthy Student^ ou 
quitting College, to leave behind him as a memento, 
some article of plate: and the nnmber of such 
persons who anually leave, in the larger Colleges, 
cannot be less than from ten to fifteen. Next, as 
to primting presses ; from this sonrce alone, on the 
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average ci seven yean from 1801 to 1815,* (Mord 
derived yearly £33,956, and Cambridge j633,720. 
Against the honorable administration of these funds, 
the rentable adversaries of the Universities give 
their wiUing testimony^ that no suspidon wbatever 
is to be ciitertained. 

We trust we have shown in the course of this 
work^ that we are very £ur from soppodng the exter- 
na! wealth of dach mstitnlions to be in itself an end 
worthy of applause : aiid that we hold it to be the 
duty of History severely to qnestion snch powerful 
bodies, how they haye inlfilled thmr high moral and 
intellectual calling. Nevertheless, we emphatically 
deprecate the preconceived ill will, and the obtose- 
nesBof paeado-criticism, which can lead any to tum 
away abruptly from the pleasing Impression wbich 
Oxford and Cambridge tend to make ou the seuses 
of the obsenrer. In tnith^ there is scarcely a apot 
in the World which bears a historical stamp so deep 
and varied as Oxford ; — where so many noble me- 
morials of moral and matenal power, co-operating 
to an honorable end, meet the eye all at onee. He 
who can be proof against the strong emotions which 
the whole aspect and genius of the place tend to 
inspire^ mnst be dull, thoughtless, nneducated or of 
▼ery perverted yiews. Others will bear ns witness, 
that even side by side with the Etemal Rome, the 
Ähna Mater of Oxford may be fitly named, as 

* The UnhrmtiM baTe bv Ucw oertam privflq^es oanoeniiig 
the printiqg of the BiblM and Prmyw Booki oted m the Aaffiem 
Churcb. 
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producing a deep, lastiog and peculiar Impression: I 
need hardly therefore apologize for tryiog to paint 
a few of its oatward featnres, to my readers. The 
geueral colors of the picture would be the same for 
Cambridge ; bat we may £urly give the precedence 
here to the eider, and, npon the whole,* more 
stately sister, with whom, moreover, the writer has 
better acquaintance by personal Observation. 

4 310. General Description of Oxford. 

In one of the most fertiie districts of that Uueen 
of the Seas, whom natnre has so richly blessed, 

whom for centuries past no footstep of foreign 
armies has desecrated; whose trident bears sway 
over a wider drde, than ever did the sword of the 
ancient Mistress of the world ; — lies a broad green 
vale, where the Cherwell and the Isis mingle their 
fall, clear waters. Here and there primeval ehns 
and oaks overshadow them ; while in thmr varions 
wiiidings they encircle gardens, meadows and fields, 
villages, cottages, farm-houses and coontry seats, 
in motley mixtare. In the midst rises a mass of 
mightyt buildings, the general character of which 

* Cambridge haapecoliarities HtswiUiaiii Miueiim eiceeds 

to which Oxford has no parallel, aoything of the kind at Oxford ; 

The Chapel of King's College is and Do\\^Ing College, areeted 

a jewel of Middle Age art. The only in 1821, surpa«ses any of 

larger Colleges at Cambridge are the Colleges built at Oxford 

clustered together, so as to af- since the middle of the sixteenth 

ford a view for which we shall Century. 



look in vain at Ozfocd. The 
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varies between convent, palace and Castle. Some 

few Gothic Church towers and Romanic domes, it 
is true, break through tlie horizontal lines : yet the 
general Impression^ at a distance^ and at first sight, 
Is essentiaUy different from that of any of the towns 
of the Middle Ages. The outliues are far from 
being so sharp^ so angnlar, so irregulär, so fantasti- 
cal : a certain softness, a peenliar repose reigns in 
these broader terracelike-risiiig masses. Not that 
the Gothic piuuacles that point up into the sky are 
in themselves inconsiderable : the lower of St. 
Mary's is inferior to but few of the third order. 
But they all appear less prominent thau either the 
horizontal lines or the cnpolar form, which here and 
there rears its head ; whether it be from its greater 
variety or its more perfect harmoiiy with the style 
of the whole, that the latter arrest the eye more 
than the former. Only in the ereations of dande 
Lorraine or Ponssin could we expect to find any 
spot to compare with the prevailiug character of 
this pictnre, especially when lit np by a fitvorable 
light. In realitii probably there is none anywhere.* 
The principal masses consist of the Colleges, the 
Uuiversity-buildings and the City Churches: and 
by the side of these the city itself is löst on distant 
view. But on entering the streets, we find around 
US all the signs of au active and prosperous trade. 
Rieh and el^nt shops in profüsion, affbrd a 

* Unprejudiced traTellers agree with me, that all the views of 
Oxford repreaent the qpires tioo high. This » perhaps to be 
imputed to anUl-judged polky on the part of «rtists. 
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fliglit to be found nowhere bnt in England; al- 

thottgli side by side, it must be owned, with the 
darkest coutrasts of misery and depravity. But 
the stately hooaeB* of merchants» retailen, crafU- 
men and innkeepen with all their glitter and 
show, sink into a modest, and as it were, menial 
attitude by the side of the grandly severe memorials 
of the higher intellectuaL life; memorials whidi 
baTe been growing out of that life from almost the 
b^iuning of Christian civilizatiou. They are as it 
were the domestic ofiices of these palaces of leam- 
ing, which ever riyet the eye and mind of the 
observer, all beside seeining, perforce, to be sub- 
servient to them. Oxford indeed has no manufac* 
tores of consequence. The sweating sooty giant- 
industry of the day, ofFers to the Muses nothing 
but bis previously ünished produce, without forcing 
on the sense the thonsand offensive conseqnences of 
its creation. The population moreover has a trän- 
quil character, makiug it seem to be far less dense 
than in other flourishing English towns; and in 
iact the noisy whiriing streams of hnman creatorea 
that hurry along the streets of London, Manches- 
ter^ Liverpool and Birmingham, would be iii adapted 
to the architectoral and historical character of the 
place. Yet tbere is nothing herdn to suggest the idea 
of poverty or decay. What strikes the eye as most 
peciüiar, is, the contrast between the fashionable 

* [English mcii will pcrhaps be »urprised to hear the dwelling» of 
the Oxford townmen counted " stately :" flattltd^en.j 
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and varied dress of the more active and busy 
townspeople and the ancient, severe« and ample 
ecdesiastical oostame of the gownsmeu/* who 
may plainly enough be seen to be the ruling spirit 
of the place. Every where indeed wealth and rank 
are sure to meet with outward aigns of respeet ; — 
HO where more snrely than in England, and from 
tradespeople of the middle classes. But perhaps in 
all the World it might be hard to find so many 
forma, evidently the stately representativea of the 
genins of the place,* aa are the Fellows and Masters 
of the Colleges at au English University. It is a 
pecnliar type, propagated from generation to ge- 
neration.f The University towns haye happily 
eseaped the lot of modern beautification ; and in 
this respeet harmouize with the Colleges. Each of 
the larger, and more andent CoU^ges» looks like a 
separate wÜole ; an entbre town, whose walls and 
mouuments proclaim the vigorous grovvth of many 
oentories : in &ct every Coll^ is in itself a sort of 

♦ I do not need to point out serious matters, is doubtfiil. I 

the contrast existing between will not, however. deny that, in 

this eztFBordinary appeannoe of Oxford and Ounbridge, dw ob- 

the population of the Engliah ligation of this sort of deiical 

and that of our German Univer- dress is not unfrequently in con- 

sities — more especially as it was tradiction to the cluiracter of the 

fond of displayiug itself some youthfiil form and spirit of its 

few years ago. tüm a days, it wearer, and productiye of liie 

is troe, the modey and fimtaiitfc strängest want of haimony. 

paiades are lost more and more f Nice observervs go so fiur 

m the System of levelling and as to believe they can discorer 

assimilating all to tlie uncir- characteristic differences, as to 

cumcised world around ($^iUf- this aa well as other respects, 

tenodt) : whetfaer to tiie xeal e?en in the memben of tlie 

advantage and profit of moie diffiennt CoO^gea! 
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Chronide of the History of Art in England, and 
more especially of Architecture : but we must here 
confine ourselves to giving some aocount of the 
greatest of them all. 

i 311. DeseripHm of Christ Church, Oa/ord, 

Some idea* of the immense extent of Christ 
Church may be derived from the number of its 
inhabitants : about four huudred of whom, — Ca- 
nons and Fellows, Officers and Servants, both- 
Spiritual and temporal, " Gentlemen-Cominoiiers," 
" Commoners" and Schalars^f — are lodged within 
its waUs, by no means in a crowded manner, but 
with every comfort and eonvenienoe, and frequently 
in spacious apartments, large enough for whole 
fiunilies, to say nothing of the gardens, and of the 
pleasure-walksf miles in lengtb. In such an extent 
of building, the irregularities of the architecture 



* The following details may 

give some notion of the resources 
of this cori)oratiün. The Dean's 
income umounts to £2,000 a 
year — tfaat of eaeh of ihe dglit 
CSaooQS to £1,000 a year — 
those of the oiie hundred and one 
Student» (or Fellows) amoiint 
ttltogether to £10,000. The 
Beventeen Collie Offioen hsvc 
aabriea to the amount of £8,000. 
Tbere are ninety-four Hvings m 
the CoUcg^c Patronage to the 
amount of dE 28,200 a year. The 
uctual rcveuucs of the College 
amount to about £24,000. Be- 
aides« we must .not finget to 



mention that almost all the 
new building», arrangcments and 
purchases of any consequence 
have always been made by 
means of ertraonünar}' pre- 
sents and benefiustiona, Mid stfll 
are so. 

t The average number of the 
" members on the books" varies 
from seren to eight thouaand. 

X [Assoredly ratlier a mag- 

nificent description of Christ 
Church Meadow. It is popu- 
larly cidled, one inile round : 
the walk al:>o open to the 
public at large.] 
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caDUot be offensive. On the contrary^ inexhausti- 
ble interest and reminiscences most vaiied are 
excited, while studying works, which are the im- 
perisbable symbols of uatiouai feeliiig. Combined 
we See the compact and heavy arch of the Saxons» 
here and there notched; the marvels of the slim 
Gothic pillars ; the soaring pointed arcbes of the 
Cathedral of St. Frideswide ; the rieh and flowered 
tracery of the Tador style, m the hold masses which 
Wülsey originated and Wren did not disdain to 
finish; and finally, the buildings of Peckwater 
Square, in excellent Imitation of the antique, which 
date from the beginniug of the eighteenth Century. 
Wben the general aspect fails to please, the eye is 
charmed or the mind occupied with the extemal or 
internal decoration. Indeed, whether it be blamed 
or not, the fiict is, that as regards the intcrn«il ar- 
raugements, comfort and beauty are provided for in 
a manoer fnily worthy of the ezterior. From the 
very first, the raagnificent style of Wolsey's kitchen 
gave rise to malicious criticisms : nor is it probable 
that the extensive wine-vanlts» so like to cata- 
combs, were less satirized. How much more, how- 
ever, must those who attacked K itcheu and Cellar 
have protested against the immense Dining-hall/ 

* The hall is 114 fett in The great court (quadrangle) is 

kngth, 40 in breadth, and 50 263 feet Square. Hie great 

in heigfat, with a large arched room of the Hbrary is 140 feet 

Window at the east end. The in length, 30 in breadth* and 37 

front of Christ Cliurch, begim in height. So much may aenre 

by Wolsey and tenninated by as a Standard for the rest. 
Wren, i» 400 feet in length. 

▼OL. U. T 
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one of the most splendid monuments of the art 
of the Middle Ages, with carred wainscoatiDg and 
cdling, omamental pendants, scolptured beam- 
heads, cornices, &c. From the walls look down 
portraits of fonner members of the society, who 
have dktiiigiiished themselves either as its benefiBO- 
tors, or (oftener) as Statesmen or Generate, men of 
learning or Poets. The number of really great or 
pure names among these» from Wolsey to Canning, 
will never be very nicely enqnired mto by any one^ 
who eonsiders the true weight of tliese epithets: 
but there is enough of well-eamed fame amoug 
them^ (speaking in a worldly sense,) to ronse ema- 
lation in every not wholly dnU or thoughtless mind, 
or at least to awaken a sort of kindred spirit, which 
exists not at all the less for the daüy recurrenoe 
of the same impresnona. Hie living members of 
this society, amoiint to several hundreds of men, 
most of them from the first families of the land,* 
and filling highly important public stations. AVhen 
they meet in this Hall, from far and near, upon 
some solemn occasions^f under the eyes of those 
portraits, (portraits in many cases of their real 
forefothers!) — the impresnons then prodnoed on 
eultivated and sensitive minds cannot pass away 
and leave no trace. Of necessity, such meetings 
prove a rieh spring of well-fonnded conscious piide, 
as well for the whole body as for the individual, 

* Christ Churcli is an emi- f Such as the Commemora- 

ncntly aristocmtic College, as tion-Festivities in honor of the 

may be secn by casting a glauce Foundera and Benefactors of the 

at tfie Uniyenity Calradar. College. 
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What 18 to be the aspect of the new coontenanoes 

hereafter to furnish portraits for the vacaiit places, 
we cannot pretend to say : but as far as these phy- 
siognomical aniuüs at present go, it is impossible to 
mistake their general type. They almost invariably 
exbibit broad, stroog, and sometimes beavy fea- 
tores, displaying more character thaii intellect ; and 
at all events, an admirable materiai ibondation, 
wbicb uot uufrequently assumes a very undue pre- 
ponderance. Let it not be suppoaed, that this ia 
only the EnpUsh physiognomy ; the common stem is 
divided here into two very different branches : we 
might bowever almost cbaracterize it as the Tary 
physiognomy. Like a stränge heterögeneous allen 
in the midst of tbis party, the slender and sly fea- 
tures of Canuing look down upon us, the eyes 
gleaming with a üke light of higher intellect : like 
a fox among bears, if, with becomii^ respect, we 
may venture so to express ourselves. 

Bat we must tum to those parts of the buildings 
which are adapted to the private or social needs of 
modern life. Not only has every Student* bis 
sitting room, bed room^ and drawing room; but 
there are noble apartm^ts, fumished for their 
common nse. Besides, there is the library, the Pie- 
ture Gallery, Leeture Rooms, Museum, an Anato- 
nücal Theatre, &c., of all which at least the exterior 
harmonizes with the style of the whole, and leaves 

* {ßiudent of Christ Church, bears nearly the sarae senie as 
Ftüom and SckoUr in oliier ooU^iate bodies.} 
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nothing to be desired in this respect; whatever 
may be sud a^ainst the yalue of the selections, or 

the little use made of them, &c. &c. All the popu- 
lation of this little town, of coarse are not eqnally 
fitvored in tbeir places of residence. Chief in 

splendour is the estaljlishinent of the Dean, (the 
Head of the College;) who, as the only* member 
anthorized to marry, inhabits a whole honse with 
a private entrance, ^arden, &c.: while at the oppo- 
site extreme, we find oertain romantic pigeou holes, 
in the tower which rises above the grand entrance; 
where either some poor scholar nestles from indi- 
gence or some young misaiithrope from caprice, 
at the risk of losing bis senses from the leugthy 
tolling of Great Tom, when ewery evening at nine 
o'clück it giv es vvarnmg of the elosing of the gates.f 

f 312. ne College Buildings in general, 

Although it is in all cases indispensable for every 
Coline to have a great Hall» a C!ommon Room for 
the Fellows, a Library, Lecture Ilooms,| and Cha- 

pel, beside the differeut sets of private apartments 

* rn» CSanons of Christ duUoiu daanc mnth of wUcfa 

Chmdi are at liberty to many, cannot be laid to the chaige of 

and generally use the liberty. the College Muses, as it be- 

Many of thom ccrtainly have a longed before to the «Abbey of 

fiunilyhouäe within the walls.] Osney. 

t Tlie great bell of Christ X [Colleges have not special 

Chnrch, wfidi weighs aeve n tee n Lecture Rooma. Hie private 

thoniand pounds, bears the in» apartments of the Coll^ Tutors 

scription " In Thomcü laude re- suffice, as the numbers of a dan 

8ono bim tmm sine /raude. " the are always very moderate.] 
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and numerous Offices; yet the greatest variety 
exists among them as to size and splendor, ac- 

cording to their finances. Nevertheless, all of the 
Collies, particularly the older ones, have some 
remarkable specimen of the art of the Middle Ages 
to show,* and vvho can be ignorant of the lustre 
which is hereby thrown upou a whole establish- 
ment ? . Many of the greater Collies even possess, 
beside the necessary apparatus for instraction, col- 
lectioDS in natural history or the arts. A distinc- 
tion still more remarkable, may be found m the 
dilference of taste observable in aU these matters, 
although always connected, more or less, with the 
general trim of College life. One College, for 
instance, boasts of its andeni style, another looks 
to its modern elegance as a recommendation — a 
third is distinguished for its solid comfort : one is 
thonght to have the best kitchen, another the best 
cellar, &c.: one has the repntation of ofiering the 
more " gentlemanly" society, another of being more 
profound in leaming; and so on through an infinite 
variety. In all, however, the same general tone of 
coloring exists: and this we do not know better 

* Unfifftunatdy many of these centuiy has either nüned or left 

memoruls, whidi woaU have to decay as kast as mnch : and 

sei time at defianoe for many the responsibilit}^ in this case ia 

centuries to come, have been even heavier still. Traits of this 

wilfiilly destroycd. The ^'an- kind may be found in Chalraera 

dalism of the liefonnation and and eise where. The industrial- 

of the Civil Wan did much : Um of fhe ninetoenth oentmy 

but tiiepedanticpaeudo-classic, has happily nerer been aUe to 

or, one might say, Frenchified fix its tooth up<m tiiem. 
taateleasness of the eighteenth 
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how to designate than as the tint of the much- 
envied " Dignified Eaae.** 

^ 313. ümverHiiy BuUdin^s. 

As the University establishments have geDerally 
originated from private eudowments, we must not 
expect to find in them that appropriate and judi- 
cious arraiigement wbich caii be given only by a 
plan r^gttlarly drawn up beforehaud. Iii modern 
tunes however, as mnch haa be^ done in this res- 
pect, as is required by the present State of English 
leaming; very limited as this must appear^ when 
oompared with our German UniTersalism^ which 
«top» only when materials fail. Indeed it is well 
known what treasures of literary curiosity are con- 
tained in the Bodleian Library: and, generally 
speaking, the existing institations saffioe for the 
demands of the day : nor can any departmeiit of 
leaniing or science be mentioned, that is not pro> 
yided for. What we have to ocoapy onraelves with 
now, however, is the extemal appearance and oon- 
dition of all these institutious. 

The following buildings stand very dose toge- 
ther : — the Bodleian and Raddifie* libraries : the 
Scbools, — whicli (in addition to the public Lec- 
ture Rooms for the different branches of leaming) 
contain the Pomfret and Arundel Antiqnities, and 

* [Our Author's Notes are eyidentiy taken as loug back as 
ihe year 1830 ; amce he does not notiee tiie nevr GhrenilDii Bres«. 
a noble buildmg in tiie neigliboiliood of tfae Obflorvatoiy.] 
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the Piotore Gallery : the Divioity Schools (one of 
the most admirable moniiments of the architectare 
of the fifteenth Century): the Ashmoleaii Mu- 
seum : [the old] * Clarendon Printing Press, and the 
great Sheldonian Tkeaire. Together, these form 
an impüsing group, the weak poiiits of which are 
but little apparent. Then farther ofF, are the Ob- 
servatory, the Botanical Garden, the University 
Ho8{Hta], and the Mnsic Rooms all of whieh, 
as the others, bear the impress of solid maguih- 
cence m the best State of preservation, or at least 
can boast of a respectable massiveness, in a higher 
degree than perhaps nught be found elsewhere.f 

i 314. Great Public Solemnities. 

The Theatre will coutain above three thousand 
persons: and whoever has seen it npon any great 
University festivity, will certainly admit, that the 
solemnity itself, and the iuterest it excites far 
and Wide, combine to make the spectacle one of 
the most imposing and pecnliar in modern life; 
On such periodical occasions, the peculiar color, 
features and tones of English academic life are all 

* This institatioii ttrictly oomplamti feipeotmg the Toy 

speaking, not a University one : reverse have been vcry bitter, 

but a perfecÜy indqpaident I can do no mnre than tcstify 

foundation. what I mysclf have sccn : and I 

t But little has been said in End that many of our kter 

pniie of ibe State of presenra- tourists perfectly agree intfa 

tion, deanüneas, &c. of tfaeae myadf. m this mpeet. oonae- 

institutions, by travellers of the quently, it would appear that 

eighteenth Century : and in some Oxford has been coneiderably 

instaDces, on the contrary, the improved. 
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unitedy as it were, into one brilliant point: and 

althougb in more recent times many days of cere- 
mouy have been doue away, enongh remains for all 
worthy ostentation. In trutb, this diminution of 
their nnmber has concentrated the resonrces and 
the interest of such soleinuities ou the oecasions 
still obaerved : and it is scarcely possible for them 
to bave been ever kept witb greater pomp, dignity, 
aiid attractiveness than at the present day. 

The culminating point of the Uuiversity life is 
the " Act/* whicb takes place every year npon the 
15th August,* and in Cambridge is called *^tbe 
Commencement/* its priucipai object is, soleinuly 
to bestow their D^ree npon thoee who havef ob- 
tained honors in the preoeding examinations, and 
^vll() frequently amount to forty or fifty. To this is 
added the distribution of prizes of various kinds, 
the public reading of the pieces to wbich the prizes 
were awarded, and musical Performances under 
the direction of the candidates in Music. The 
annual solemnity in honor of the benefoctors of the 
University, — the '^Commemoration day" — givesoc- 
casiou for similar, although| less leugthy festivities. 

* [The Act at Oxford is qq pused their ezamination witb 

July r)th, or thereabout. It is peculiar honor, and on thosc who 

a mere form, only a few official have passed it at all i«ucces.s- 

persouä being present. August fiilly. At Cambridge, the Senior 

15fh is alwayg in Üie Long Va^ Wiangler oAmm ib disinguished 

cation ; and it is hard to think in the reccption of the Degrec.] 
that the Act can ever have been X [This Hkcwise is wrong^. llie 

held on that day.] Commemoration is tue p-eiit 

t ['X^his is a mistakc. The day of festivity and publicity, 

Degree ia wi nfe ri e il willMmt dia- on which the Pnze Compositiona 

tinction» on thoee who have are rmd in liie Theatre.] 
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The Universities also, as may be very well supposed, 
never fail of supporting their dignity worthily in 
their reception of the disdoguished gaests who visit 
them : and in conseqnence of the freqnent recar- 
rence of such occasions, no uncertainty is feit how 
. to proceed. Although not honored every year by 
the TiBits of Royal gaests, or of such a constellation 
of crowned heads as appeared apon their horizon in 
1814, yet, through their powerful sympathy with 
public pplitics» they hare many opportonities of 
oatwardly testifying to the great party-leaders their 
respect and confidence. In these academic festivi- 
ties, the picturesque scholastic costumes of the 
Middle Ages, — the black, crimson or pink drapery 
of the many hundred University-members, &c., are 
blended with all the brilliaucy andvariety of modern 
^uhion, and crowned with a wide and deep wreath 
of female beanty. None can suppose such scenes 
to be without a striking eflfect: but beside this, 
they are reproduced in detail on minor occasions 
and in nngle Gollq;es. 
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Intellectual and Moral State of the Uni- 

VBRSITIBS AFT£A THB RbVOLUTION AND 

throuoh thb elghtbbnth 
Cbmturt. 

Bat what avails all this material, aristocratic and 
ancient splendor, it may be asked, if the h^her 
duties of the University are m the mean time 
lected) the well being: of the whole sacrificed and 
the enlightenment needed by the preseut day dis- 
r^garded? We cannot deny, that this is a most 
important question: a qoestion, Indeed, to whidi 
but one ans wer can be given. But whether it is 
here asked in place ; that is, whether, as a matter 
of fiict, the English Universities merit the censnre 
implied, we noyr proceed to consider. 



§ 315. University Studies and Examinatiotui in 
their Deca^ed State. 

The most unprcgudiced aecounts agree that a sort 
of toipor prevaüed at Oxford from the time of the 
Revolution until far beyond the first half of the 
eighteenth Century : and this is the more remarka- 
Me^ as it foUowed immediately (as we have seen) 
Qpon a period of great and multifarions intellectual 
activity ; and Cambridge, at that very time, had en- 
tered upoQ her period of greatest glory, the era of 
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* 

Newton and Benüey. That what are properly to 
be called the Umversity studies, completely sank, 
cannot admit of the least doubt. Among the Pub- 
lic ProfesBora, there is not a name to be fonnd, 
whose productions, as far as they are known, and 
abilities, as far as they niay be judged from the 
prodactions, can claim the praase of even medio- 
ciity.*- When we reflect too, that considering 
the long established preponderance of the College 
ati^dies^ it can have been no easy matter even for 
men of superior abilities to gain zealous attention 
as University Professors, it can be no longer matter 
of suiprise, that in such hands, it sank into complete 
nnllity, and that the Professorships became mere 
sinecures, whose holders eased their consciences by 
lectures to empty waUs aud naked beuches^ (called 
wall lectoresy*') and were mach annoyed, when 
any stränge listenere — mostly freskmm^ whose 
simplicity had been abused by their more expe- 
rienced comrades, — happened to attend. Aft^ a 
like fiishion were the pnblic dispntations and eza- 
minations carried on, which were to end in the 
Aeademic Degrees. The want of all life ensured 
the decay of this System into thoroa§^ absordity, 
the more so, in proportion as the mechanism was 

* The only ezoeptioii we can oontrilmted tomurds nodemig 

find 18 Black^^tonc, who had the the law-studies still more in- 

Vinerian Profcssorship of Com- considerable, as they offered 

monLdiw: but it is a well known a much more convenicnt and 

fiict that his post aa University cheaper manner of satisfying all 

Lecturer was taAj a nonunal ap- that was rcquired, which was in 

pointment. In &ct hia writings itadfof apfurelypiacticalnatare. 
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artificial. It sank into a heap of formalitieS) in 
wbich the mere letter of the Statates was observed 

as cheaply as possible. Not even decent appear- 
ances were preserved, and the worst abuses (sach 
as hudettin^^*) by help of technical interpretationa 
and express or tacit dispensations, came to be the 
geueral nüe. In their utter vvaut of good taste, 
these acta were like those of the worst times of 
the scholastics of the Middle Ages; and were besides 
deficient in the exterual and incidental life and 
spurit, which the greater siniplicity of the earlier 
period contrived to bestow on tfaem. Bat minnti» 
are here inadmissible.* 

$ 316. College Studies of the mxm Period, 

As to the studies in the Colleges, they may pos- 
sibly have been less empty than those pnblicly en- 
coaraged by the University: bnt to appredate 
them in detail would be very diflScult, even if \ve 
had what we have not, — tmstworthy and minute 
aoconnts. That the study of Glasdcs in the Col- 
leges cannot have been at so very low an ebb, as 
the aspect of things in the University would suggest, 
seems evident : otherwise how could succesave ge- 
nerations have issned from the Colleges thoroughly 
grounded in all that is absolutely requisite for 
nnderstanding the ancient languages? and how 
conld Oidbrd have maintained above Cambridge a 

* See Note (92) at the end. 
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repatation for dassical learning? — Yet even in this 
department, the energies of Oxford had sank to 

their lowest point: a judgment in which we are 
warrantedy by the notorious fact that the other 
studies, — mathematical, physical, philosophical, — 
were become mere nuUities. The same judgment 
is moreover fully conürmed by the most credible 
testimony. Besides, we cannot bliud ooreelyes to 
the political and moral State of this University at 
that time : which ^was such^ that even \Nithout po- 
sitive testimony» we migbt confidently infer that it 
would ezercise a banefal influence on its literary 
condition. 

J 317. Political Position of Oxford öfter the 

RevoluHan, 

This political position — (serioos as were the 
conseqnences it entailed) — arose from a sonrce 

most honorable in itself ; namely, from the attach- 
ment of the University to principles in Church and 
State» the snpport of whieb, (at least along witb 
others difFering from them more or less,) would in 
no case have needed justification, and which, con- 
sidering the whole past bistory of the University» 
must needs have gained its fbnd preference. We 
have already seeu, it is true, that Oxford wasamong. 
tfae first wbo saluted the Prince of Orange as tbe 
savionr of tbe rights and intmsts tbat had been 
endangered by the infatuated Stuarts. Oxford, 
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liowever was also among the last to sanction the 

confiöcation of the rights of the exiled family and 
of the Crown itself. Wheu the breach made ou the 
Royal anthority, (which at fint had appeared only 
of conservative teudeucy,) extended fiirther, Oxford 
up to the middle of the eighteeuth Century was the 
Chief seat of the Jacobitb principleSy wisbes and 
even attempts of the day. This went npon certain 
occasions so far, that in the disorderly epoch of 
1745, fean wm entertained of §a armed insorrec- 
tion in Oxford: and the Government thonglit it 
necessary to place a military garrison in the town, 
perhaps chiefly to preserve the University from the 
conseqaenoes of its own impradence. After the 
unfortunate result of the last attempt in favor of 
the Stuarts, the Jacobite spirit gradually died out 
in Oxford as elsewhere. Althongh a few harmless 
individnals, relics of antiquity, may have oontinned 
to cherish their old desires; the great majority 
(and there is no doubt the more intelligent and ao- 
üve) followed» though at some distance, the change 
of their whole party : and we thus find them again 
among the modern Tories, as the champions of the 
Abistocbatic dement in the State^ and of the 
Anglo^Protestant Snpremacy in the Ghnrch. They 
were at the same time, more or less sincere, Cham- 
pions of the Crown : but this could not prevent the 
Royal power from bdng transferred to the Aristo- 
cracy. For the Aristocracy, which was originally 
and naturally represented in the Honse of Lords, 
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had now oontrived to control the electlons of the 
Lower House, originaUy a democratic organ ; and 
to transform the servauts of the Crown, first into 
senrants of the Parliamenty and thereby into ser- 
▼ants of the Aristocracy. 

But uiitil the University had joined the raiiks of 
the new Toiies, its positiou was unpleasant euough. 
Whatever may have been the views held for a time 
in Scotland or Ireland, no man of sense in the heart 
of £ugiand could flatter himself, that the btuart 
cause was not hopeless. To persevere in it was 
bonor or consdence in some, obstinate caprice or 
fiilse shame in others; — results of that rigidity, 
which is no bad eiement of character, either in an 
individoal or in a party; bnt which, like every 
other, has its extravagancies. None but minds of 
rare purity and hannony could support without 
bittemess, sach a position, and the sacrifices of 
amUtion and self-interest which it entailed. Ano- 
ther thorn in the conscienee of most aeademic 
Jacobites, was the oath of all^^ianoe prescribed 
by the Statutes ; which was in itself enough to de- 
prive the more worthy of them of their equanimity. 
Indeed how it came to pass that men otherwise ho- 
norable contri ved to swear allegiance to one master, 
while in their hearts they supported another, and 
served htm as often as the^ could, I will not attempt 
to divine. 

The demeanor of the mling powers most have 

increased the uneasine^ss of conscienee of the Oxford 
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Academicians. Both under Williaai aud Anne^ and 
under their saccessors of the Honse of HanoTer, 
the government Bhowed inexhaustible padence to- 
ward the University ; in fact, severity would have 
been so palpable a pluuder, that we can hardly 
coimt forbearance a merit. However, tbey very 
wisely left the University to itself, and to the influ- 
ence of time ; only now and then, when it seemed 
to be Worth whUe, seeking to win individuals over, 
but without taking notice of any outbursts short of 
positive high treason: — a charge in whieh few 
academidans had either de&ire or opportnnity to 
implicate tbemselves. The party was thus deprived 
of the Stimulus giveii by poUtical martyrdom ; and 
their discontent iq[ipeared like sullenness^ — undig- 
nified, if not exactly rilly. Meanwhile, the Academic 
Jacobites, to the exteut of their power, persecuted 
all Academicians who were adherents of the Whigs« 
by pntting difficnlties in the way of their Degrees, 
or by actnally refusing it ; by voting against them 
in elections for University othces or other places of 
profit ; and by pnnishmg very severely in them any 
errors of commission or Omission, real or pretended. 
By the Academic Constitution they could ofteu do 
all this, without violating the letter of the Statutes. 
The Government conld not help its adherents 
without undertaking to control the Universities in 
details : and for this, very rightly« it had no incli- 
nation ; — especially since the parties under perseca- 
tion had in many cases given occasiony or at least 
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pretext, for what was done. Jacobites of the better 
class must have feit disgust aud self-contempt for 
these nnworthy doings ; although in political strag- 
gles, such and worse manoeuvres are habitually prac*^ 
tised without scruple. But in the midst of this ill 
feeliug, bittemess and suppressed indignation, where 
conld tbere be heahby intellectnal progress? and how 
could the University exercise intellectual influence 
on the circles external to her ? Political and per- 
sonal oonsiderations ordinarily snpplanted the in- 
terests and rights of leamiiig. We need only 
meutiou the siugle faet, that Locke's Philosophy 
(npon ivhich at that time depended all the progress 
of learning in England) was proscribed as " Whig- 
gish/' Bad became worse, whcu the oppressors 
ceased to belong to any really eiusting national 
party ; — constitnting a small majori ty in the Col- 
lege Oligarchy, obstructing and annoying in its 
general character^ and opposed to the mass of the 
gownsmen, wbo were either Whigs, or oftener To- 
nes of the new sort. I need not explain that the 
contrast between the Jacobite faction and the Tories 
was not Sharp and that the transition was very 
gradual ; that at last this whole evil spell was dis- 
solved, when the Tories came into the place of the 
Jacobites. Bat it may be reqnisite to insist, that 
this diange eminenliy contributed to introdnce a 
more favorable period at this University.* 

* See Note (93) at the end. 
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i 31Ö. State of Cambridge after the Revolution, 

Cambridge was happy euough to be placed iu 
this better positioii half a Century before Qadbrd; 
to which several remarkable, indeed provideutial 
influenccs co-operated. It was au eminent point 
of good fortune, that within her walls were fband 
the two* men, who in the promotion of science and 
of classical criticism became the leaders, not of 
England only, but, in the first instance at least, of 
all Enrope. The most eminent Gantabrigians, as 
Newton himself, w ere avowed and decided Whigs : 
and if any regard this as explainingf the pheno- 
menon that Cambridge immediately aocepted in 
a straigbtforward manner the conseqnences of the 
Revolution ; I have nothing to say against it. At 
all events, as a ihcX^ she avoided the fiedse position, 
which was the min of Oxford. This difference in 
the tendencies of the two Uuiversities has been 
already notieed, as connected with the greater in> 
fusion of the Northern dement in Cambridge. The 
remarks however which we raade conceming this 
University during the Stuart period, will suffice to ' 
explain, why, after the Revolution, the fusion was 
more easily brought about there, than at Oxford: — 
namely, although the Whigs had not an actual ma- 
jority in Cambridge» yet, the struggle of Whiggery 
contributed rapidly to transform Üie Jacobites into 

* [Doubtless, Newton and Bentlcy.] 
t Yet aome may think» that this £act itaelf needBezplanatioD. 
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Tones. The Tories, it is true, remained almost* a 
Century in Opposition, excepting a short iuterval 
at the end of Queen Anne*s ragn : but their poBi- 
tion was mucb more iavorable tban the ÜEtlse one 
of tlie Jacobites, — we mean, in a moral and intel- 
lectual point of view. The utter hopelessness of 
the Jaoobite cause exposed it to a sour and coimpt 
fermentation, from which only the happy tempera- 
ment aud energies of individuals could preserve it. 

The great differenee of the two Universities is 
marked in their treatment of Locke*s Philosophy. 
In truth it may seem to be a mere chance^ that 
Locke did not occupy a glorious place in the 
annals of Cambridge, by the side of Newton 
and Bentley. His spirit certainly soon pervaded 
the College lectures, which were less fettered by 
Statute and had a more direct influence on the 
private studies. How much this paved tbe way 
for Newton's agency, and prepared the academic 
soil and atmosphere for it, must be dear even to 
those who, like ourselves, do not overrate Lockens 
System ; much more to Englishmen who look upon 
it as a iinal effort of mental philosophy. Newton 
nndertook the Lucasian Professorship of Mathenuu . 
tics (in the place of Barrow) in the year 1669, and 
consequeutly before Locke appeared as an author. 
But many Academic generations must baye gone by, 
before the Newtonian philosophy could beeome the 

* [It is not cnsy to understand this compntation. From the 
Revolution (1G88) to tbe aooeMion of Qeoi^ge III. (1760) ia but 
*€venty-two yeare.J 
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common property of men of scieiice ; wbüst Löckens 
philosophy, ou account of its more populär cliarac- 
ter, found everywhere spirits ready to receive it, 
and was rapidly spread abroad. Newton acted on 
the minds of bis coutemporaries, not by bis Academic 
lecturiüg, but tbrougb tbe Press; and £rom tbe 
difficolty of bis writings, tbe process was slow. 
The same may be said of BenÜey ; wbo was Pro- 
fessor not of Philosopby but of Diviuity, and Master 
of Trinity Coll^ ; and, as far as my knowledge 
goes, never gave any lecture at all, dther philo- 
lopcal or tbeoloirical. But as upon the whole the 
Colleges, rather than the University, managed the 
studies ; tbings worked-on imperceptibly and pri- 
vately, and it is only in Matbematics, tbat tbey 
effected auy formal Impression on tbe üniversity 
examinations. Eveiy tbmg remained in tbe old 
State: tbe Ihrofessorslups were little more than 
sinecures, so that the foundation of new ones must 
not be rated too higb* — and tbe academic Acts 
continued to be little more than mere fbrmalities, 
altbougb in botb respeets matters were never so 
bad as in Oxford. Cambridge evinced in tbis res- 
. pect also her Northern tendendes : and in a long 

♦ The following were the Pro- and Geometxy in 1 729 — Theo- 

fessorahips. founded parüy by lugyml760 — Nfttunlandfiz- 

private individuals and partly by perimental FhiloBophy in 17Sd 

the Üniversity. Chemistry in — English Law in 1800 — and 
1702 — Astronoray and Expcri- Medicine in 1800. Besidcs thia 
mental Pliilosophy in 1704 — a Royal Professorship of Mo- 
Algebra in 1710 — Botany in dem History was founded in 
ITM^Anatomy in 1727— 1724. 
Geology in 1727 — Aetronomy 
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seriee of years, private instrnction and individual 
industry must liave prodaced important results ; 
must have laid a broad basis for a peculiar cul- 
tivatioii and a local genins : but we can lay hold of 

no prominent peculiarities. 

J 319. Cidtivation of the Ejcact Sciences at Cam-' 
hridffe. Oaf&rd hegins to recover herseif. 

Only the Mathematical studies at Cambridge 
and those in Natural Philoeophy connected with 

them, require or admit especial mentiou on our 
parts. In these the impnlse reached even the Uni- 
Tersity Statutes^ and introdnced the germ of the 
System of mathematical examinations, which luis 
since reached the highcst pitch of mechanical per- 
fection; and essentially contribnted to gain for 
Cambridge its mathematical* pre-eminence above 
all otber institutions in the world. The uame of 
Newton snffices to ezplain thia preponderance of 
mathematics : yet we onght not to overlook die 
merit of bis predecessor Barrow, and the earlier 
pre-dispositiou, which we mentioned, toward this 
branch of stady.'* That Bentley was not able to 

* Newton may not have had feit towards him, local pride of 

tluB influenoe as Teacher, pro- Iiis name, his cxumplc, and his 

peily speaking, yet it wa? not intercourse with tlistinernished 

only as Author tli:it hc had it : scholars to cxpUdn tiic ditücul- 

otberwise he would not huve had ties of some of his works, &c. 

more eflicacj in Cambridge than must have been of great infln- 

every whün dae where hia writ- mo6 wlierever lie was pnaent. 
tnga were read. But the esteem 
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elevate the Classics to the same pitch, may be 
explatnedy both by the firm footing which Mathe- 
matics had already gained, and by bis own un- 
pleasantness and unpopularity.* Wbile Cambridge 
continued in this praiseworthy path, under Newton^s 
energetic successors, and shoitly prodoced Porson 
to take the place of Bentley ; Oxford also began to 
break the speli of its political evU spirit, and resnme 
. its dassical stadies. Thos in the second half of the 
eighteenth Century we find both the Universities 
upon that level of scientific, moral, and religious 
cnltivation, upon which they upon the whole re- 
nuuned tiO abont tWrty yea« ago, when a new 
Impulse began, the riper and permanent results of 
which are yet to come. 

f 320. ÜHwersiiy Curriadum of the Ei^hieenih 

Century, 

All that was really done in this long Stagnation 
is 80 simple and limited, that its general character 
may be given in few words. For tliis, we shall 
Sketch the course of an English Student, selecting 
one who may serve as the prevailing type of the 
more respectable majority. 

At about the age of eighteen he left some public 
schooi, where he had been moderately grounded by 

♦The Ion and most vexatioiis whole story cxhibits a dark side 

quarreis of licntlo\ with Iiis own of College and University life, 

College and with the University without much even of novelty. 
itsclf, arc well kuown. The 
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teachers, themsehres edacated at one of the Univer- 

sities and fully imbued witli its spirit. He had 
there been trained chiefly by exercises in prose and 
tfi verse, and by committing to memory passages 
from certaiii classical authors — witli selections froin 
whom he had become pretty well acquaiiited. In 
Mathematics also he had not got further than the 
mere elements. A smattering too of Andent His- 
tory aud Geography had beeu iufused into htm. 
He was sapposed to have been instmeted in the 
essential Contents of the Cateehism, at home : and 
oue or other of the Gospels, or one of the Epistles, 
read in the original tongue, completed his religious^ 
or (if one will) Theological edncation« After a vety 
easy previons examination^ he was admitted as an 
independent* member of some Collie, aud placed 
nnder one of the College tutors^ aecording to his 
own choice or that of his parents. The University 
matriculation was a mere subordinate form : and 
for the next three or four years he belonged directly 
to his College. He attended daily two or at most 
three lectures held in College, whieh, aecording 
to our German ideas, appeared more hke a hear- 
ing of School lessons, than a delivery of University 
lectnres. His chief literary ocenpation was private 
study, — as a preparatiou for the lectures, or as a 
repetition, — and professedly nnder the direction of 
the tutor: and, if stimulated by ambition or by 

* (That is, not j)arUikin<; of that tlic i^tiulent or his parents 
the College fiintl». Probably our had any choice as to the College 
Author is incomct in saying. fvlort.] 
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the desire of obtaining one of the CbU^§;iate stipen- 
diary salaries (Scholarships) or otlier benefices, — 
he became a caudidate at the proper occasion, or 
flooght to difttingniüh himself in the regokr GoUege 
eiaiiiiiuitioii8. The scholar's efforts, (ezoept so fiir 
88 they wäre volunteered and peculiar to himself,) 
were confined to the object of carryiug £urther his 
school 8tadie8. However, the whole works of An^ 
thors were now read, in increasing progression of 
difficulty; and bis attention was more and more 
directed to the mUmUm€$ isi the bod^ ae well as 
to style, metre, &c. Occasional private exercises 
were given by the prize-8ubjects^ the examinations, 
or the CoU^ge-imiKMntiona. Hia mathematical stn- 
dies went on step by step, according to the State of 
the science then in vogue, tili they ended, at Cam- 
bridge, in Newton'« Principia" Among the newly 
added matters of instmction were, at the most, the 
philosophical branclies of leaming, Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Moral Philosophy. Under the official 
Warrant of Aristotle, the [Cambridge j tntors intro- 
dueed Bacon's Organum, Locke, and afterwaids 
more especially Paley iu Moral Philosophy.* 

* Tbore was no want of com- Fhilotophy. which in Cambridge 

mentB of all kuub, bad or good, at käst had ao many fblloivera. 

ugosk thoee aubjecta. The greater was quickly driven out by Bacon 

part were always tlirown aside and Locke. How ver}- difterent 

by the treiieration thut followed ; raipht have beeil the intellectiial 

and thut did uot dißer much growth uf ÜJigland Imd the con- 

from the Ibrmer. The Aldrich trary reanh taken place! The 

maimala kept thcir ground the Statutea have been acciued aa 

kxigeat. It might bc interesting the cause of the very limited ex- 

to diaoover why the Cartesiao tent of the philosophical atudiea 
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It wonld however be a great error to judge of 

the results by the small number of lectures and 
subjects. Private and individual industry, read^ 
11^,** in &cty was couaidered the princtpal affiur in 
tliis 83r8tem: tbe instmelion gfyen was intended 
only as a help to this self-progress. The very ex- 
presäim uaed to designate a atadions scholar — "a 
readm^ man,** is Tery characteristic. It was pre- 
STimed, at the same time, that the Tutors directed 
the choice of books, and helped to explain the difil- 
colties in prirate :* and of conrse the eztent and 
real value of these private studies must have de- 
pended ^eatly upon the Tutor. As a geueral mle 
however, the tntorial inflaence was employed too 
little rather than too mnch. A large majority of 
Tutors entirely threw aside this part of their duty, 
and occupied themselves solely with the pecnniary 
or other material aflairs of thdr pupils. As to the 
rest, there was little danger of their interfering to 
teach too many and too various matters. The per* 
vading corporate spirit was always inclined moreto 
concentratiou^ simplification and restriction. After 

of the Enp^lish Universities : and to say \vh;it mig^lit not be in- 

it is still gravely asserted, that cluded uuder this head. 

in the oath to the Sftntempeo» ♦ Thi» however was very sel- 

ple swear to confine themadves dom tibe caae : on. the contrary» 

to AristoÜe ! 'Ilie Statutes re- many scholars p^o^^ded them- 

gard Aristotlc only as the fz:c- selve!* for this pur]>ose witli their 

neral groundwork, and expressly own "Private Tutors," every 

enjoin the conuecting with it graduate obtttning the Mütar*« 

tJie atndy of latsr opimona, &c. penmaaion to give pri? ate ke- 

(Stat. Acad. Ox. T. IV. sect. i.) torea Ibr a certain aalaiy. 
and it wonld be leally difficult 
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a lapse of about four* years (setüiig aside dispessa- 

tions) and after a very middling College examina- 
tion had been got over in a very middling way, a 
great change in /arm took place in the poution of 
the Stadent. He was admitted under the ansplces 
of the College, to take part in the University studies, 
that 18, in the public lectures and exercises, in order 
to obtain bis Bacbelorsbip in two years. Bnt this 
was all a pretence, and scarcely at all promoted the 
progress of the Student. The public lectures were 
either never ^ven, or never attended : or if ever, 
by some rare exceptions, yet the snbjects and books 
to be lectured upon (as directed by the Statutes) 
were of such a naturef and the number of hours 
devoted to each (according to the endowment) so 
few, that at the best it conld be but a recapitulation 
of the College studies. In short, the Professorships 
were looked upon altogether as a fee simple i* as 
sinecures in faet. The Acts ordained by the Sta- 
tutes (the respansiones and oppositiones) were car- 
ried on the more n^ligently, and became so much 
the more mere formalities, becanse the College 
gave its guarantee for the maturity of its pupil. 

* [Our Author's Statements arises frora the notoriously cau- 

coooeming the yean oocupied tiou» spiric of the old Statutes, 

m study are in other plaoes so but it iBComieeted also with tiie 

questionable, that I am not able whole system, At the same 

to think him corrcct here.] time therc is .«ome tnith in the 

t There has been much out- remark, that the Student» ought 

cry against iUiberality as to the not to be allowed to have ever)' 

use QC the LSbrwkt and other book that they may wiah fbr. 
publie institutioiis. In part h 
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f 321 . Inducements to Stud^ Heid out at the 

Universities. 
» 

In Cambridge, the Mathematical examinatio^B 

appear alone to have beeii carried on with earnest- 
ness: indeed the examinatioiis for ''honors/* in- 
trodueed as early as the middle of last Century, 
became so severe, that oiily the ablest minds 
could eoter the list.* The publicity of these 
examinationfli and the interest feit in the resolts, 
oertainly gave a powerfbl excitement to ambition 
in the case of those who could eompete for them. 
ÄBother and more widely diffused stimulas, was 
fonnd in the prizes which wäre offered, at least 
after the middle of the Century, for coniposi- 
tions in prose or in verse. Independentiy of the 
prize itself, the pnblicity of the recitation and the 
augury afforded of future progress for the success- 
fiil candidate, were of great effect.f The doubtfiü 



* I cannot teil exactly at what 
timt' thf so-called " Mathemati- 
cal Tripoä" waa introduced. The 
Cambridge Umvereity Calendar 
givcs lists back to the year 1 730. 

t llic prizx's in Oxford (which 
were fouiuled in various ways) 
are given for Latin Verse, Latin 
mpofle. Engliah Prose, and Eng- 
lish Verse. There are no sub- 
jects fixed by the endowment for 
the fir?t thrce : the En^lish Verse 
must be upou Ancieiit Art. To 
these have been added in more 
modem times two Theological 
prizes: m whieh bowever the 



talent for composition is deci- 
dedly more favored tluiri erudi- 
tioH. Cambridge is much richer 
in prizes. We find tfaere prizes 
for two Latin Essays, which 
are to be read at tlie Com- 
MENCEMENT; and an Ent^lish 
ode, likewise to be recitcd upon 
the same ooeasion : the candi- 
dates howerer must have taken 
high honors that year, in their 
examination for the Dcpree. 
There are foiir other prizes 
for Latin compositions ; three 
gold medals, for Latin and Oreek 
odes and epigrams, and one for 
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tendency of such means need not be conadered 

here : but it is perhaps rather to the praise than to 
the blame of these regulattons, that they were 
adapted only to a small minoiity.* The different 
" Scholarships" are also calculated to produce the 
same effect. In part, the System of dispensiug with 
the statatory Resiäence, had made the stadents* 
progress dependent on their own indnstry alone; 
but where this was not the case, the respousibility 
feil altogetber upon the Coüe$es, These studies dif- 
fered finom those of the earlier period only h& the 
greater difficulty of the authors read ; and the pub- 
lic leqtures had become less important than ever« vi 
oomparison with private reading. 

The Bachelorship closed the aeademic stndies 
of the majority. Very many had never iuteuded 
to take a higher d^gree, but entered at once upon 
their different careers in life, and broke off all con- 
nexion with the University. Others, it is true, left 
their names upon the Ck>Uege books, either from a 
sort of attachment (as was the case especially with 

translations from passages of for u jud'^ment <rf this whole 

Shakcspere. Ben Johnson, &c. statc of thinijs. 

in all kinds of the strängest * l'he lists of the Cambridge 

Gieek metre ; two Matiiematical "Tripos^'coiitaiiiuponanaverage 

andfiDurHieological prizes, and from thirty to üfty names, i. 9* 

one for an Enü;lish rcligious ode. aboiit the fortieth part of the ?tu- 

The Oxford C'alendar fjives all dents». The f^rcater purt of the 

tlie subjectsproposed 8incel750: " Prizemen ' iirc also from the 

the Cambridge Calendar givea same confined clrcle. No mie 

notices of the rank aftenrarda would think that the greater de- 

obtained hy the " Prizemen/' as gree of excitement has not o(m* 

leamed mcn.or in anyothcr man- tributed to keep a greater degree 

ner : both these poiuts havc in- of activity on foot in Cambridge 

terest, and give curious materials than in Oxford. 
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the nobility) or in order to obtain the Degree of 
Master of Arts, or that of Doctor in one of the 
higher Faculties. £xcept where the mere honor of 
the Degree was songht after, its yahi^ depended 
on its giviug access to the University Corporation 
and its higher offices: or in some cases, it was 
essential to becoming a candidate for a Fellowship, 
which was the key to most other permanent posts.* 
A regulär coutinuation of the academic studies, 
even in the most limited sens^ as they had been 
carrted on tili then, was not however any way re* 
quisite for tbat purpose. Residenee itself was a 
mere formality : that is to say, the candidate for 
the Degree needed only to be present at a few for- 
mally indispensable exercises. He might have 
passed the iiitermediate time where he would ; but 
after the lapse of the.number of terms prescribed 
by the Statutes, nothing stood in the way of his 
taking his Degree w ith all the usual solemnities — 
provided, of course^ that the /eef were doly paid. 

* I again repeat that in most po.«ition in lifc where it if other- 

of the Colleges the Master's De- wise of advunta<^e, is in the "Inns 

gree is by no meaus a statutory of Court ;" where an "M. A." iB 

oondition for tbe attamment of ''caUed to the bor*' two years 

a FeUowBhq) : yet it very seldom sooner dum a not gmraatad 

occura that a Fellow is not either member. [In the great majo- 

a Master of Arts, or about to be- rity of cases, candidates for Fcl- 

come one. The " Senior" Fei- lowships are Bachelors, but not 

Iowa are for the greater part vetMa$ter*i in &ct» to be a 

Dootors. Beyond & Umvern- Muter ie genenUy a liiiqiiaUfi- 

tieft and in common lifo» the cation. Our Author appears not 

Degree bestowa simply a sort to be quitc rightly infonned OD 

of social distinction. The only this subject.] 
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i 322. Entire Ne^lect of the Studies connected 
with the Higher Faculties. 

As to UiÜversity- study in preparation Ibr the De- 
grees in the higher Faculties, it was still more out of 
the qoestion : in fact, it is enough here to refer our 
readere to what has been said on the studies -con- 
nected with the Faculties, from the Reformation to 
the Revolution. No esseutial chauge, and least of 
all any amelioration^ took place in these matten in 
the eighteenth Century. Jurists entered upon thdr 
practical career as pupils of a " special pleader'* or 

attomey/* or, if more ambitious, became members 
of the legal societies of the Capital (the Inns of 
Court"), in order to be called to the Bar at the 
usual period.* The medical aspirants were per- 
mitted by Statute to enjoy the advantages of the 
practical medical institutions of the Capital or of 
other large towns, and even to visit other Universi- 
ties, (this being considered as a suficient excuse 
for non-residence,) and were only required to sa^ . 
tisfy the purely formal and material obligations of 
their Degree, at the proper period— for which 
pui^pose, their presence for a few days in one term 
sufficed.t The aspirants in Divinity were left 

* NeverthdeBs in the last fHence oomes the expreidioii 

centun' tAvo medical Fellowships "term-trotters;" which however, 

and six in common law were in as far as it contains a levis not<e 

founded at Oxford, and one me- macuh, is properly employed 

dical FeUowahip at Cambridge, only for thoae, who keep tiieir 

This could not but give atmie tenns in this fiBushioiievaibefofe 

stimiiluB to these FMultieB. taUiig tfaeir Bachelor^B d^giee. 
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altogether to their own impulse, and to private 
study. Academic life oflPered no Stimulus whatever 
in this direction. An individual might aim as high 
as he pleased, but the University took no cognizanee 
of his exertious : according to its Standard they were 
sapererogatory. Still the oft-recurring Obligation 
or opportnnity of preaching before the University 
may have given a partial Stimulus to some to 
pursue their Theological studies« at least in the 
direction of the practical divinity reqnired. In 
Cambridge, the Vice-chaucellor desigiiates those 
Bachelors of Divinity or Masters of Arts who are 
to preach in turn the two sermons on Snndays. 
In Oxford [at present]* the Heads of the Colleges 
and Theological Professors preach in turn : and the 
Vicfr'chancellor designates, as in Cambridge« the 
gradoates who are to preach the aftemoon sermons, 
aud the sermons upon saiuts' days, feasts and other 
occasious. This practice might certainly be made 

* [Our antlior seems to have being selclom partictilar in fhe 

■lipt into a description of the choice of thdr Substitute, it was 

present systcm, which began, I by no mcans certain that the 

beUeve, in theyear 1804. Pre- sermon provided was even new, 

viously, every Master of Arts or if new, much the better for 

who had taken priests' ordera. tfaat. Hie Unhrenity has amoe 

was calied to preach. in order of taken into its own hands the 

Seniority : but as it was oftcn providing of Substitutes, by ap- 

inconvenient for thcm to travcl j)üintinp annually a body of 

up tü Oxford, they were allowed Select Preachers, who take the 

to find a substitate amoog ihe place of tfaoee Maaten who de* 

readents. Ah the Substitute was cline to pmch in üieir tum. 

paid, certain residente (especially This System extends only to 

chaplains of Collep;cs) looked to Sundays imd to TVrm-time. The 

the Office of Universit}'-preacher other sermons are arranged as 

aa a deaiaMe addition to their Kt> our Author stetes.] 
!;andtiienon-i 
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a very considerable lever for the elevation of the 
studies iu Diviuity ; if the whole spirit and the de- 
mands of the Chnrcli were of a perfectiy different 
kind to wliat they are. 

^ 323. Arera(fe Attainments practically connected 
with tlie Begree at the same Period. 

The average scientific result of the seven* years* 
oourse may be judged of, by consideriiig what was 
required by the Colleges, (not by the Universiti/,) 
for the attaiument of the Bacheiorship in Arts. 
The candidate was to be well groimded in Latin, 
and to haye a moderate acquaintance with Greek» 
a certain facility in speaking or writing Latin, and 
a knowledge rather general and elegant, than fun- 
damental, of the commonest Classics, connected 
more with an ability to guote pcissa(/es, than aught 
eise — a rather piecemeal acquaintance with archsB- 
ological and historical mattere, servioeable for com- 
menting on the separate authors — Mathematical 
information, slight enough at Oxford, but com- 
prising in Cambridge the higher branches of Ma- 
thematics, Fhysics, and a foretaste of Astronomy 
— w ith the general Philosophical cultivation which 
may be gathered from a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with the more important works of the sdiool 

♦ [The seven years residence residence, and four years more 

is the theoretic period for a of standing. lliis threc years ia 

IfiSfter'« Dcgras. In point of db out t weu ty-one months in all.] 
hct, it has iräigbeen thröe yeuB 
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of Bacon and Locke. Whatever was done beyond, 
either in tiie Arts or in the Facidties, was a work 

of supererogatioü. 

J 324. The Habits of the üniversity Youths in Eng- 
kmdy are copied firam thase of the Great World. 

Let HB tum onr attention to the moral eondition 
of the gownsmen. All who have any a^quaintance 
with human natare or with life iu geueral^ will take 
for granted, that the great majority of a hody 
of between a thonsand and* two thonsand young 
men, very many of them richly endowed with the 
gifts of fortone, wonld endeavor and contrive to 
procnre for themselves all the good things of this 
World, and whatever has greatest attractions for 
their age^ without very strictly observing either 
propriety or morality. That snch was here the 
fact, is notorions ; not that we mean to attach the 
blame to the üniversity itself. Authentic testimony 
by no means gives us to think that these pleasores 
or follies of yonth exceeded either in extent or 
frequency the average to be found at other Univer- 
sities^ in proportion to their pecuniary means and 
opportonities. No comparison of the Bnglish and 
Gmnan UmyerBities in this respect is reasonable ; 

* [ Eycn at present, the ren- In fact, tibe College bufldkigt 

dent IJ^rulergraduates barely ex- used to be comparatively empty ; 

ceed one thousand : (see Note now, they are füll to overflow- 

94 at the end :) and in the laBt ing, and it is often necessary to 

oentmy Ümj wo« mudi lewer. reject appUcants.] 

VOL. XI. X 
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yet if the comparisoii be made, we can find no 
reason for regarding the English as more abandoned 
than our own. The permitted, as well as forbidden, 
pleasures and follies of the youth had quite another, 
but not in itself a worse character. Life in the 
two conntries is different ; and the basis of things 
in their Universities is dilFerent. At the German 
Universities, folly showed itself in the more evident 
form of a gay fooFs dresB — it was boyish^ silly» sen- 
timental, noisy or adventurous, and swaggered abont 
in rapier and spurs. It degenerated more easily iuto 
Üie eoarsest vnlgarity : it got dnmk upon bnmdy 
and beer. It had a specially academie chameter, 
and could not properly exist in this fashioji other- 
wise than at a University. The secret or open so- 
cieties, bonnd together either by danships, natural 
ties, or other leagues, seriously pursuing some crazy 
political schemes; above all, the "point of honor," 
the duelling» the code of laws to which this very 
point of honor served as gaarantee — were charac- 
teristics of the German University life and of its 
follies: in England it had little peculiar to itself. 
Sports of every kind, and then gambling, drinking, 
whoring, (for we call things by their right names,) 
and running into debt^ were pnrsued at her Uni- 
yersities in about the same proportion and same 
manner as among gay and wealthy yonths in other 
circles ; by the greater part within certain bounds, 
by others out of all bounds. If these matters are 
commoner in Oxford than in Cambridge; and if 
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the monüs of the latter University are upon the 

whole more simple and more severe ; it results from 
the gownsmeu being less numerous aad less wealthy 
there than at Oxford. Even those maniial amuse- 
ments, which the students exereise upon their own 
or other t^/mcademic heads and limbs, (although 
even to the present day the old cries of " Gown** 
and Town" are still heard, and might lead ns to 
suppose that this folly was founded in history,) do 
not belong peculiarly or exclusively to the Univer- 
sities, although perhaps carried on to a greater 
extent there than elsewhere. The vigorous animal 
spirits of the youth of England needed from time to 
time some vent of the kind in every podtion of life : 
and the prevailmg habits and ideas of the day were 
as fond of regarding a "ro?r" as the crowning joy of 
a night of debauch in London, or any other city of 
England» as m Oxford or Cambridge. The stata- 
tory strictness imposed by the University and still 
more by the Colleges, upou all academicians, (the 
Symbol of which is the semi-eeclesiastical dress,) 
are mnch tigbter drawn than in Germany; while 
beyond the reach of these local fetters, the opulent 
(at least) among the English have an unrestncted 
frdedom of rioting, sach as, by reason of our es- 
timable police, and the caution and eonfinement of 
our domestic and social relations in Germany, we 
are not permitted even to conodve. It is no won- 
der then that folly at the English Universities 
should have sought to divest itself of its Aeademic 
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' cliaracter, in order to partake in the general tm- 

academic freedom. Why it succeeded in so doing 
more or less, or at all events quite enough, in spite 
of every Statute, would not be difficiüt to explain ; 
nnless we choose to make the incorruptibility of 
College Porters aud other ministering spirits an 
article of faith, or 8uppose that the College Au- 
thorities are so wanting m good sense, as to hear 
and see every thing;. The general result is re- 
markable. On the one hand, morality, propriety of 
condnct, every thing in fact, that is praiseworthy 
aud permitted, assumes, under the type of the 
College Statutes, a peculiar form ; which yet does 
not exclude a certain stereotifpe gaity of life and 
sometimes contraband excesses.* On the other 
band, foUy and immorality grow up and prosper in 
the fallest rankness without the walls, and do what 
they can to seduce the youth to Ük&r side and 
rednce to a minimum the scholastic or semi-mo- 
nastic deconun which prevails withitt. The Eng- 
lish Student, as soon as he has past the Coll^ 
threshold, or flie bonnds of the University, seeks 

* Excesses in wine very often as directed by the Statutes, was 

ooeurred formeily eren widiiii occasionally abused in formier 

the walls. Oxford ' espedaUy days. But public opummtsererar 

was celebratcd (if it may be discipliiie, and morc especially 

called) for its old Port wine : an increased Stimulus to intel- 

but the vice of drinking, being; lectual cxcrtion, have now redu- 

now unfashionable elsewhere, is ced this dark spot to a minimum. 

nn&diioiuible at the Univer- What was done and is stiU done 

sities a]ao. Hie inatitiition of ootsidetliiewdlstiaqiiileaiiother 

bedmakers and laundresses, who queitioil. 
were not alwaya »o old or ugfy 
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and finds eveiy opportunity for diversion and de- 

bauchery, which the State aiid age of the nation 
ofFer to young or old madcaps.* Haviug laid aside 
his academic dress» like oar officers iu plain dothes, 
he appears simply as a "gentleraan/* according to 
his means. Duelling is uukuüwn at the English 
Univendties^ and Uttle known out of them. This 
in itself supersedes sach a code of laws as our 
• studeiits have. Secret or opeu societies cannot 
existy in face of the corporate powers of the C!ol- 
leges. Befflde which, the distinctions .of lank, 
wealth, and degree are too sharply defined to allow 
of such institutious ; the national character too 
little sociable and tooserious; and above all» poUti- 
cal life too public and free. 

i 325. On the comparative morality of English and 

German üniversiHes. 

• 

At ürst sight it might appear, that our Geruiau 
foliies are more harmless than those of the English 
. Üniversities, precisely because the latter come nearer 
to the vices of the great world. Thus gambling and 
debanchery were, without a doubt, more frequent, 
eapedally at Oxford, than at any German Univer- 
sity. £veu duelling (except in the very worst 

* Every oiie knows the prac- newestldndof wayB*'— «ndwho. 

tices carricd on in the villages ever may not be content with 

round about Oxford and Cum- that. will not mcct -with many 

bridge, and can teil that there ditficulties in finding his way to 

ifl Qo want of any occaöiuu thcre the "great Babylon/* at least in 

*'to oommit the oldeit ailii the tiie Tacatioi». 
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abnse of tbis practice) is, most aasnredly, a less 

moral evil, thaii the rough unsocial State of feel- 
ings,* which iu England reuders all colMon less 
possible, or than the very ccmne. mannar in which 
ünavoidable conflicts were there carried on; never- 
theless when we reflect upon the actual abuse that 
so often occorred of the System of daelling, of the 
secret sodetieB, and of the atmosphere of beer and 
braudy that pervaded the German Universities, 
we should have some difficulty in findiug any very 
essential differenoe between the moral iUs and cof- 
raption in the two conntries. Berides, Bnglish 
natures are able to bear upon the whole much more 
than German ones« and each separate Constitution 
like the national one,t is mnch more vigorons there 
thau with us. It is impossible to deny the great 
advantage possessed by the Euglish, in their aca- 
demic yonth not being exdnded from their national 
Sports, (one of England*8| greatest blessings,) and 
the exercise of horse and hound, Our German 
iencingschools make np but scantUy for this advan- 
tage. There is no donbt that all such pleasures as 
these, like all other pleasures or folLies in England^ 

* [It is not Our part to oon- national apcnts. Ndllier the 

' trovert dther facts or opinions, long bow, nor wnatßng, nor 

such as are liere implied ; about cricket, nor racing, nor swim- 

which. Englishmen will think ming, nor any thing che that 

for themaelves.] givea strength to the limbs and 

t I mean not only the politi- vigor tothe spirit, cui ba lialntii« 

cnl constitutum, but still more aUy exerdsed by our townsmen, 

the whole construction of Bodal our pcasantry, or by any but the 

life in Entrland. higher ordere,'] 

l [We have no longer any 
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aie excessiyely expensive and are shat out from 
the poorer dass of students. The consequence is 
that the lives of the poorer portiou of the acadeinic 
youth approach in reality very uear to the strictness 
ordained by tjie Statutes, and conseqnenüy, exter- 
fialb/ at leastj meet almost all their deinauds ; whilst 
the pleasares of our German students are so cheap, 
that the very pooreat may take a part in them^ for 
evil as well as fbr good. 

There is, hovvever, another side of the question 
wbich we must not omit. It may appear doubtfol 
whether this sbarply defined contraat between the 
ascetie and moiiastic rigor of the Statutes, (which is 
an official fiction,) and the real life at the Univer- 
dties, is not likely to give the foUies of the English 
stadents a mnch more dangeroos diaracter, by 
imbuiug them with a tint of hypocrisy,— a vice of 
which toe at least have had as yet no idea whatever. 
In general, however, this does not appear to be the 
case atnong the academic youth themselves. Their 
predomiuant feeling is that of youthtul levity, which 
finds the zest of its pleasares only increased by the 
mancenvring and tronble it costs to circamvent tbe 
antiquated restrictions of the Statutes, and does not 
pretend to be on that account either better or wotse 
itself. 

It is quite another matter, however, when those 
who have long ago been forced to abaudon the 
excuse of youtbful levity and thoughtlessness, and 
wbo now give their matorely considered testimony 
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to present and futare genemtioiis lipon sadi matten, 
— choose (although otherwise most respected and 

estimable writers,) to affect entire ignorance of the 
simple truth, and to speak as if the strict moral and 
religious tendency of the Statutes necessarüy infar- 
red a similar State of things in the realities of aca- 
demic life. They admit, perhaps, that the less 
strict customs and f onns of more modern times have 
suggested cerlain relaxations approved of by the 
wise Heads of the University ; relaxations however, 
which by no means uuply that the moral and reU^ 
ffi€fU8 State of the English Universities does not 
come very near to perfection, and oflPer hereby the 
most ample compensation for any little weaknesses 
that may be remarked in their State as seats of 
leamnng. Any comparison, consequently, with otfaer 
Universities, such as those of Germany, which are 
looked upon as scenes of the most unbridled folly 
and coarse licentionsness, woidd be regarded by 
persons of this opinion as highly insulting to these 
sanctuaries of morality and piety. 

This Tiew of the case has become a sort of stereo- 
type tradition and party-watchword among a certain 
class of Tories ; but unless we suppose that, in it, 
mueh habitual self-deception and much ignorance or 
forgetfolneas are mixed np, we cannot acquit them 
what in our language could scarcely be called any- 
thing but disgiLsüng hypocrisy. As it is, however, 
this mixtaie of hypocrisy and self-deception, of not 
seeing and not choosing to see, is a part of that 

■ 
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priüciple, with which Eiiglish life is so thoroughly 
imbued, a characteristic of its own, for which the 
English hmguage alone has supplied the appropriate 
term, Cant.* It is a characteristic feature, we say, 
of the national phyriognomy, which, in spite of all 
that is excellent and admirable abont it, one cannot 
but See ; and scarcely anywhere has it less excuse 
on the score of real ignorance, than iu the depart- 
ment of University life. In truth, the &ct8 which 
concern the moral State of the English Universities, 
are so notorious, that we cannot but fancy that 
these UniFersity panegyrists mnst meet each odier 
in their confidential moments, with the like inabi- 
lity to preserve their gravity, as the Roman Augurs 
of old. 

From. the same impoie soorce, however, pro- 
ceeded other manifestations with which we agree 
just as little as with the former. We allude to the 
bitter lamentations as to the immorality of ITniyer- 
sity-life in England, that one hears on all sides, bat 
more particularly from tliose who have always 
proved themselves the adversaries of the Uniyer- 
sities, or at least of the roling party there. And 
this censure ought to be rejected as cant, no less 
thau the phrase of which we have been speaking. 
Our own nncere conviction, founded, as it has 
been, upon the most consdentions investigation, 
and mature reflection ; devoid also as it is of every 
prejudice or cousideraUon foreign to the matter ; is, 

* See Nole (95) at llie end. 
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that upon an average» and settiug aside a fe w periods 
of very sliort daration, the immorality and folly at 

the English Universities is not greater than, con- 
sidering the whole State of tbe uation, must be 
resonably calculated od, aa.the price paid for the 
developement of characfeer. It is the nnavoidable 
loss by Chips and splinters, svistained by the uative 
block,* in hewing it up for service : it is an evU, 
bntanecessary evil, and as such, not to begroaned 
Over. 

I rest however here in professing my conviction 
of the &ct, that — whatever is, or onght to be, the 
power of the English Tator — the real moral dif- 
ference between the English and the German Uni- 
versities is not Worth talking of. The kind of 
excesses is not the same ; and witkin the walls of 
the College a fairer outside is kept up than with 
US: but this is a very minor consideratiou. Looking 
first to the theory of the Statutes, and then to the 
ftcts of the case, we are ibrced to prononnce the 
English System a mere pretence. Folly contrives 
to run its career in spite of System and Statutes. 

The reai System is in fiict the same in both conn- 
tries ; namely, it connsts in granting a high degree 
of freedom for the developement of character : the 
breaking-np of the University into Colleges does but 
put difficolties in the way of this freedom, without 

* This simile, impcrfect a.« it ter, I may farther refer to wliat 

may be, must serve to explain L<eo has said in his usual bold 

my upimons on Uhu inmortant manner; inhiswellknownwork 

questum. As to tlie whole mit- agtinst Diestenreg. 
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eflßectnally hindering it. To set fbrth a pictare 

of the State of things, let us conceive a strong rigid 
liue of Gothic building, whicb for a long time has 
senred for little eise than to foster in its crevices a 
rank Vegetation wbicli envelopes it. Withont the 
Support of the cid masonry, the fresh vegetable life 
would fall to mbbish and decay ; and yet the two 
things are wholly heterogeneous, and the more re- 
cent accretion is the predominating dement. Such 
is the modern practica of the Euglish Universities, 
which has grown upon and adheres to the andent 
Statutory System. 

We need not enter into farther detail, to show 
that the plan of dwelling together within the walls 
of a Single building, conpled with the costnme 
prescribed by the Statutes, and all the ceremonies 
of University and College-life — (as far as any 
waght is kdd npon these positive eirtemal obsenr- 
anoes — )mn8t necessarily prodnce a different, more 
severe, and more diguified extemal appearance, 
than is to be fonnd in German University-life. 
This however is not the essential part of the moral 
life of a University ; and besides, it is as much 
connected with the national peculiarities which 
we have pointed out abore, as with local academic 
Ganses. 
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4 326. Reli(/ious State of the Universities durin^ 
the Eighteetith Century, 

The religious State of the Universities during the 
last centniy appean mnch more un&vorable : in 
fact there is no doubt that they were the piincipal 
source of the evüs imder whieh the Church of Eng- 
land suffered so sererely and so long. In particolar 
I mnst point to that indifference to the fimdamenta] 
truths of Christianity, which is the more fatal, when 
concealed beneath an extemal legally established 
foimality, er a coarse aseal fbr the political and pe- 
dmiary interests of the Church. It would probably 
be a dificult task to determine, which was most to 
blame in this, the UniTersity or the Church : for 
they operate one npon the other, for evil as well as 
good. We need not here inquire whether the fault 
lay in the Statutes» in the System in itself^ or in the 
manner of enforoement ; in want of perception, in 
want of proper feelings, or in weakness ; nor whether 
the compulsory daily attendance at divine service in 
the College conld wer produce better resolts, even 
if every thing were done in as edifying a way as was 
required or permitted by the Church service. Any- 
how» no well-informed or unprejndiced perscm 
donbts the faety (little as the best-informed may be 
inclined to admit it,) that the result of this system 
is so much the worse» the more severely the letter 
of the Statutes respecting Gbiq^el- attendance is 
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enforcedbythe Colleges.* All unprejndiced persou 

combine to give the most melancholy and fearfal 
picture of this side of University-life : and we do 
not hesitate to aUed§;ey that the daily Church-service, 
— in its effects on the disposition and behavionr of a 
great majority of the persous present, — was a pro- 
ceeding altogether scandaloos, that conld not bat 
have the most mjnripns effect upon the rellgioiis 
edncation of the youth. 

Nor was there auy counter-influence to be de- 
rived firom the vigorons dffidct of religions instrac- 
üon of a scientific character; for the theological 
studies were completely null. Thronghont the 
philosophy of Locke reigns a spirit antipathetical 
to positiTe Christianity, as iar as the latter is essen- 
tially of a mystical nature : and the honest effort of 
Paley and similar writers to unite both, can only 
confose all notions and convictions npon the snb- 
ject, and blant them down into a deadened mass of 
semi-truths and self-deceptions, false understanding 
and false feeling. In a word, this fonntaln-head of 
the religions edncation of the Universities, firöm its 
very nature, could do nothing but heget and fes- 
ter a superüciai conceited indifference, and an ab- 
horrence and contempt of all religions ezdtementy 
and of every form of religions life which showed 
the least trace of — what was denominated by 
the prerailing opinions and feelings of the day — 

* The iQMt frequcnt punishmenta are those for non-attendanoc 
in Chapel and for ül-conduct there. 
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nthnsiasm ;** a designation which was thought 
at onoe to stamp it with opprobriom.* 

4 327. Prindple qf Judgment eonceming the Eng^ 
lish ümtersities of the Eighteenth Century, 

None but an un&vorable picture of the £Dglish 
Umvendties during so long a pehod of time, coiüd 
be drawQ, if it were necessaiy to judge them by a 
German Standard. But this we have no right to 
do: and we can judge of the value or deficien- 
des of these institutions only with reference to the 
eud proposed by theinselves, and to the ideas of the 
age. There exists, undoubtedly, an absolute Stand- 
ard for all things : but imtil we bare seen this idea 
actnally embodied somewhere, each concrete being 
must stand alone and be judged independently. It 
cannot be said, certaiuly, that this supreme idea has 
been perfectly realised in onr German Uniyersities, 

♦ We find instances of per- of the duy. lliese partial in- 

aecutions against the Methodists atances of reactionaiy feeling do 

and other idigkniB eects of the not ireigli mnoh in äie bdanoe: 

samc kind, botii in Oxford and indeed. in order to see to what 

in Ciunbridgc, during the course an extcnt the most empt\' mtion- 

of the eightecnth centiin,', with- nU^ni jircvuik'd among the Ix ttcr 

out any otlier objection bcing cUucated cla^äbes, uudcr the thin 

raised against tbem than pre- veü of Christian and Chnrch 

dsely this ftdling and tcndency. formalitiea, we need only study 

It would be superfluous for me the literaturc of the day, and 

to enter into details upon the rcmark the further and frecr 

subject. Several aifaira of this developement, in our age. of 

kind which took place in Ozfind tiie tendendes that at the time 

between fhe ran 1770-<1780 were more reaerved. Pope is 

made a grast ml elnoiaeat the the poetical expression of the 

timo. See the accounts given in real religious convictisna of the 

the newspapers and pamphlets eighteenth Century. 
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althoügh tbey may have stood higher in a tnily in- 

tellectual seuse, than all non-Germaiiic institatious 
of the kind : — nor has the niueteenth Century re- 
alised it, great as has beea the Start which it has 
gained opon the eighteenth. 

In the national opiuion, the destiuation of the 
Finglifth Uuiversities is not to form Professsioiial men 
or State offidals. This fact* once admitted, it can 
be no reproach to the English Universities, that they 
scarcely possessed or ofifered the very scantiest 
means for the stodies in Law, Medicine, and i>tvt- 
nitj/, or for the fonndations of the sdence of State 
Ecommy, The Philological and Mathematical 
branches appear to be the only exception^ inasmach 
as the Universities offer every means for rendering 
those who devote themselves to these two branches, 
real and most leamed sdioolmasters. There is no 
want of persons who make nse of these advantages: 
yet nothing resnlts of it bnt a certain circle of 
movement, which begins and ends at the Univer- 
sity, and is confined to this limited ränge. These 
sehoohnasters and their schools form, to a certain 
extent, a part of the Aeademic Organization ; as pre- 
paratory institutious^ from which they derive fresh 
streams of pupils» a part of whom again flow back 
to the schools, as teachers. Yet these form bnt a 
very small part of the aeademic youth; and we 

* [Our Author is here sup- versity. On the contrary, they 

posing the English of the last judged what to cxpect of their 

Century to have troublcd their UmverBitie8,by experieaceonly.] 
heads about the idea of a Uni- 
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come back to the question ; — what do the Univer- 
sities make of the materials confided to them^ if 
thejr form neither Pleaden, nor Physicians» nor 
Lawyers, nor Judges, nor Statesmen, nor Histo- 
rians, nor Oriental Lingoists, nor Botanists — in 
shorty nothing of what is» or is thought, iu^tkin^" 
either with iis or elsewhere ? 

Our Universities produced leamed men in the 
several sciences» or men for practical life ; the laU 
ter of whom were either aspirants after offidal Sta- 
tion, or intended to employ themselves as physicians 
or advocates. Nor is the case altered now, except 
that the general desire of Uniyersity education has, 
on the whole, increased. To study from the love of 
knowledge, was generally out of the question on ac- 
coont of the prevailing poverty of the Germans; 
and even among the higher dasses such an idea 
was very seldom entertained. The Standard at the 
Universities was, it is true^ a somewhat elevated 
one» and comprised a liberal cnltivation of taste ; 
bat a person of family, who had not an eye, in pur- 
suing his studies, to State Service, was always a 
rarity. The English Universities, on the contrary, 
content themselves with prodncing the first and 
most distinctive flower of the national life, a well- 
educated " Gentleman'* I cannot enter into auy 
exact definition of the old English Gentleman: 
bat I hope that no one need be offended, by 
my saying that we have nothing of the kiud. A 
Gentleman most possess a poUtical character, an 
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independent and pablic position, or at least the right 

of assumiug it. He must farthcr have average opu- 
lence, with lauded property either of bis own or in 
the fEunily ; a condition not very easy to be ful- 
filled among us. He slioald also have bodily ac* 
tivity and strength, unattainable by cur sedentary 
life in public oifices: The race of English Gentle- 
men certainly presents, or rather did present, an 
aj)j)('iirance of maiily vigor and form, not elsewhere 
to be fouud among au equal number of persons. 
No other naüon produces the stock ; and in Eng- 
land itself it has already been much deteriorated. 
What comes nearest to the English Gentleman 
(stränge to say,) is, the Castilian CaviUlero. 

It does not follow that the University course was 
sußicient or essential to form the Gentleman : but 
it was a decisive presumptian in any man*s favor, 
and, as it were, bis final stamp. A liberal ednca- 
tion," such as could scarcely be obtained, bnt at the 
Uuiversities^ was, at all events, requisite for a per- 
fect Gentleman : not to the exdusion, however, of 
other requisites, sach as birth, wealth, and position. 
"What was meant by a " liberal education'* might 
be perhaps best characterized and explained by the 
analogons Roman expreadon.* The cnltivation of 
the faculties wa^ more thought of thau the amount 

* And tihis wouldoertaudy not England. It is eertunly one of 

be the onljr analogy that mi^ht the narrowest and most per- 

be found between arij»tncratic verted views, to say that the 

Rome and (ander a monarchi- English are a peopie of shop- 

cal form) cqually aristucratic kecpcrs. 

.▼OL. II. T 
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of knowledge acquired ; and was rather el^ant, in 
the best Roman senae» than leamed in a modern 

sense. We scarcely need add, that even duriiig 
the University residence the studies were by no 
means tbe only thing that bronght aboat this resiilt. 
A complicated machinery of reciprocal mfinenoes 
lies in the maniiers, habits, and other relations 
peculiar to the finglish College life, beariog upon 
the edncation of tbe yonth, and tbe derelopement 
of their feeliogs and characters. 

% 328. Political 8ide of the UnherMHes. 

There is also to these matters a political side; 
throngh the reciprocal Operation of the Universities 
and of the aristocracy of Old Engbind. She pos- 
sesses a thousand local centres of aristocratic in- 
fluence ; the more powerf ul attracting the weaker : 
and in these is embraced her wbole social life» 
moral and material, local, incUvidual, and general. 
Our native German''^ has no words to express the 
sort of influence of which I speak ; and we mnst 
nse tbe Englisb term interett, Eyery complicated 
political condition presents similar points ; at least, 
either the first germ or their remains : bat a dif- 
ibrence of degree, wben yery great, amonnts to a 
difference iu kind. With us, every interest, like 
every thing else^ is merged in the State — that 

* The term Dependents ^(icrttcl "\vo\ild convey too much the idea 
of a legal Union between tlie parties. 
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idol of fiüse worahip» tending to the dominion of 
egotism in its worst fonn. Bnt I well know also 
how many mortal weaknesses, and much worse, 
glide along the under-canrents of English interest. 
The oontrast howerar of the two coiintries lies 
herein ; that wbat with us Stands absolutely and 
alone as State," is in England only primum 
inier pa/M' as Crown." The Crown interest** 
in fact, is nothing bnt the highest, most extended, 
richest, and most powerful among many similar 
interests, which, bende their molion aronnd their 
own centres, are all attracted, more or less, by 
this central Sun. True it is, tluit jmtronage rather 
than interest is said of the Crown ; but it is all 
one. Moreover, nnder the term Aristoeratie in- 
terest, I include that of Corporations. All who 
uuderstand England know that the " Aristocracy*' 
comprises not only the peerage^ bnt also the gentry, 
the nnclens and snmmit of which are the Peers, and 
the King as the first Gentleman of the land. Now 
two Corporations^ which, with their Colleges, are 
among the riebest of the land, of neoessity are the 
centre of a widely-spreading interest. But beside 
their riches, they are equaliy pre-eminent as to the 
rank and nnmber of their members. For if we in- 
clude, as we onght, all the members cn the h&ohe, 
(excluding those who only once belonged to the 
University,) we find the nnmbers to be not less 
than three thonsand in Oxford, and nearly as many 
at Cambridge, among whom are some hundreds of 
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the most celebrated or most exalted per^onages in 
the kmgdom, derical and lay. In fiict, a glance at 

the University Caleiidars may convince us that in 
all the World one cannot be in better Company than 
'^on the books** of one of the larger Oxford or 
Garabridge Colleges. Moreover, since each College 
is in a pecuniary seuse singly iudependent, it has its 
own separate cirele of mterest, sobordinate to that 
of the University as a whole. At a time also wben 
there was scarcely an Euglishmau of note, in social, 
political^ scientific^ or literary life, but was connected 
with one of the Universities at least by remem- 
brances and attachment, the influence of these 
bodies over the higher aristocracy was yet more 
decided and widely spread. 

f 329. Great Permanent^ of Interest feit old 

PujjilSf in the welfare of the English Universities. 

It may be said, that similar relations subsist be- 
tween our Universities and our higher circles of 
sodety. Bat how few there are of i», who perma^ 
nently retain the sympathies of their University-life ! 
how much more inclined are our countrymen to 
r^ard their academic residence as a contrast to 
their after-career ; if they still think of it serionsly 
at all, and not as a mere source of amiising recoUec- 
tion. These facta are easy to be explained, and at 
all eventSy cannot be denied ; how &r oor Universi- 
ties are the cause of this^ and how far society at 
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large, we.do not say. It will be perceived, howeyer, 

that our Professors are tbe only permanent part of 
our Universities. The students are there only for 
three or foar years, withoot distinctly recognisiiig 
the University as a whole, or themselves as a part 
of it. In England, on tbe coutrary, the Professors 
come forward bat litüe as sach : and the Students 
are led, at least mach more than in Germany, to 
take part in the corporate existence of the Uni- 
versity iteelf, as well as of the Colleges. For 
althongh, before they attain the Master*s Degree, 
their part is but a passive one, yet so many are 
the hopes in prospect^ such too are the rights 
attached to the Degree^ so namerous are the in* 
dueements connected with the Univernty career, 
such is the externa! appearance of the Corporation, 
so great is the Impression which the very towers 
and walls make npon sensitive natores; that a Uni- 
versity-spirit is generated, which remains even after 
all outward relatious with the Foster-Mother havQ 
been broken cSL 

But this 18 not all. A point of great importance 
lies in the Fellowships. The body of Fellows com- 
prises from two to three huudred men, who pass 
several years» and sometimes thdur whole lives, at 
the University, in a position of great respectability, 
even extemally, and in whose sentiment and culti« 
vation the real snpport of the corporate spirit is 
fbund. The man, who has passed from a Fellow- 
ship to some other Station beyond the University, 
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(as is the caae with veiy many of the inoat dis- 

tinpriiished meu of the land, especially among eccle- 
siastics») oaturally remains more uearly allied in 
feelinga and spirit to the Cotporation, than is at all 
imagiDahle, from mer^ attending, in onr faahion, 
a three or four years course of leetures. Moreover, 
throQgh the hope of a Fellowship, two or three 
timea as many stodenta as on onr plan oonld be ez- 
pected, coniiect themselves* iiitimately with the 
corporate existeuce. Bach University is thus the 
heart of a widely ifpread drculation : and although 
the connectton with it is always indirect, through 
the medium of the Collies, that does not affeet the 
generalresult. 

i 330. On the üseksaness imputed to the Coüege" 

FeUaws, 

This institntion of Pellowships however, it has 
been the pleasure of certain persous to place iii a 
very ideal light : as thongh they were meant to se- 
eure to leamed men the dignified ease so desirable 
for the promotioTi of literary activity. This literary 
activity is then interpreted according to Germau 
notions, as thoogh it consisted in giving public 
courses of leetures or at least in writing books. We 
have Seen however that scarcely a tenth part of the 

* [Tili.« expression seems to meau, take their Masters Degree, 
It would liowcvcr be more acciirate to say, /oAe tkeir Bacuklor's 
Degrte im Hope of a FUhmikip.} 
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FellowB are University ProfesBors, and that of these, 
few deli?er effedive public lectores ; while, in the 
Colleges also the Tutores office employs but few. 
Authonhip also was not a matter ever nndertaken» 
or at most in a yeiy casoal and negligent manner^ 
among the circle of College Fellows. At all events 
the idea is never entertamed among them, that to 
sostain the reputation of leaniing and ability, or 
in Order to live, a man mnst write book after 
book. No doubt, they have just as little idea of 
that consoming, bnt at the same tune creating/ 
fire of knowledge, whicfa, withont any eztemal 
motive, restlessly thrusts aside and thro\Ys dowii 
every result, as something finkhed and done with, 
and as a hindrance to fnrther endeavors. Look- 
ing upon the pecnliar circnmstanees and exigen- 
cies of this position, in as impartial aud free a 
manner as one may, it is imposaible to deny, that 
this sort of dignity was very apt to Interpret the 
ease literally, and to enjoy its learned existence 
as it found it, without any activity in forwarding 
its ends.* Whether the indnstry and study of 
which we have every right to boast over all other 
nations, our conscientioiis love of the matter itself, 
(without any consideratton as to the world and 

* \Ve must not sui)posc how- lodgin^, an unmarried man raay 

ever that the positiua of a Fei- certuinly coutrive to live in £ng- 

lofw, if he lias notiung but hu hmd : bat few wtrald be able to 

PeUowship, is a vety ipleiufid content themselves^^ithitas the 

one. With an incomc, varying final end and aim of their career 

from £100 to £400 a year. in life. 
together with free board and 
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what the world can givej is in some way allied 
toourpoverty, might bear discosBioii : at all events, 
literary Mar [bol ICfbcUcn] in onr sense, is known 
to learned Euglishmen scarcely by hearsay. To 
dedaoe however from this eotire waat of ostensible 
prodncty that intellect finds no place by the aide of 
material interests ; and that these institntions are, 
if possible, still worse bestowed in their present 
handsy than the wealth of the Middle Ages in the 
belliea of the lazy Monks ; betrays either a total 
ignorance of England, or the coarsest party feeling. 
We must not folget that from the individual free- 
dorn of England, personal relations and personal 
contact come iuto play far more there than with 
US: while the book-world falls relatively into the 
back gronnd.* So too, in an accomplished man, 
more is made of sentimenU and pontian than with 
ns; and these make iip for many deficieucies of 
a purely intellectoal kind. In order to obtain 
a certain consideration, a man does not need to 
have written a big book or books, provided he be 
favored by circumstances in other respects. So 
that even if we were to admit that the Fellows 
are far too eamfartt^le ever to attain European, or 
even English reputation as authors ; yet more, that 
they are generally drones with mean talents and 
meaner acqnirements ; it wonld not foUow, that in 
a political aspect, and viewed in a mass, by their 

* UniMt indeed newspi^ aitidfls and punpUete be suppoaed to 
«ome maier to tiw "livingword." 
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extemai advantages as supporters of the University 

Interest, tbey are not au important moral force 

4 331. The ünnfersities as Doors of Entrance into 

Aristocratie Society. 

Once more : the Universities bring together, for 
8ome years at least, in the relations of acquaintance 
or friendship, the risiug generatiou of Patrons and 
Clients ; that is, as fiur as the latter are genüemen. 
The chief iinportance of this, lies, in its opening a 
door for the entrance of select democratic ek nients 
Into the aristocratie circles : hereby eminently be- 
nefiting the latter by the infnsion of fresh blood. 
Indeed, owing to the great nuinber of stipendiary 
posts called teholarskips^ many even poor students 
haye always been able to gain aocess to the Univer- 
sity : yet it is a populär error to overrate the 
expensiveness of £nglish academic education. I 
am able to prove on the very best authority, that in 
the last centnry a yonng man, withont the aid of 
a scholarship^ could live respectably even at the 
larger Collies in Oxford for a snm varying from 
£50 to £100 a year. Certunly the average ezpence 
was actually higher, varying from £150 to i:200 ; 
and many young spendthrifts contrived to squander 
thonsands. This howerer is bnt the resnlt of mis- 
nsing that freedom, whieh, as I have argaed abore, 
b necessaiy for the developement of character: 
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moreover, (so large are the powers of the College 
authorities,) in Üie rare cases of the very worst ex- 
cesses of prodigality, the fault is to be laid, uot on 
the general System of the Universities, but on the 
connivance of Tutors. At tiie present day, I have 
no reason to believe the necessari/ expences to be 
nmch higher thaii they were.* Be this as it may, 
the two Universities osed to be the ortUnary path of 
introdaction to the higher eircles : in fhct, ev«ry 
one who had partaken iu L uiversity education, was 
lookednpon as a Gentleman, whatever mightbehis 
after-career and nltimate Station; whether Attomey 
er Lord Chancellor, Curate or Archbishop, Sehool- 
master or Head of a CSoU^e. This Station depended 
partly, it is trae, npon personal merit, bat still 
more upon those interests, the threads of whieh had 
been ürst woven at the Luiversity. 

Many an indigent yonng man, it is tme, possibly 
forma a very exaggerated idea of the advantages to 

* It is opeh to discuBsion, they allow them £140 a year, 

whether it be really desirable which, at one of the cheaper Col- 

to lowcr the expencej« yet far- leges, is found sufficient barely 

ther : which howcver has been to enable thein to keep up a 

attempted at London and other respectable appearance, without 

UiUTenities. [At i^arda tiie luznry. It must be remembered 

mtüMiinii expence of an Oxford tbat the vncatiooa are füll five 

cducation at present, the follow- months of the year, so thnt this 

ing fact ia a pretty good chie. £140 is in fact tlic cxi>ence of 

liiere is or lately was a private seven monthi« living with a stu- 

aocaety at Bristol, wfaich for a dciif8neoe88aryexpenoe8.TliRse 

k»g time has sent pious youn^ such years of residenoe precede 

mcn to Oxford with a view to the Bachelor's dcg^rce, l)eside the 

their being ordmned as ministcrs* foe? and dues for the fourth no- 

of the Church : luid I have been miual year.J 
told on excellent authorit}', that 
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be dehved at the University from some firiend who 
flhall become bis patron ; and buUds up hopes wbich 
can only lead to the bitterest disappointment. But 
still it is a well knowu fact tbat tbe different in- 
terests connecting the grown-up generation bave 
been very generally linked at tbe UniTersities. Not 
that in all this the differeiices of rank are oblite- 
rated, as used to happen to so great a dßgree at 
oar German Univernlies. On tbe contrary, (as we 
have already seen,) all the distinctions of society 
were sharply marked^ and more especially in the 
Statutes and tbe arrangements of tbe Colleges : yet 
never so as to preyent constant nitercoarse between 
those who desired it. Hence the relatious^ even 
between clients and patrons« bear tbe same stamp, 
83 afterwakxls in society at large. And wben we 
reflect bow much public life in old England, was 
based upon iudepeudent corporations, under more 
or less andent forms, and that in tkis respect tbe 
Universities were no isolated anomaly ; we see bow 
truly they were, (jis often before remarked^) a mi- 
crocosm: whether the result was statntory and 
avowed, or wrought out instinctiyely by tbe parties 
concerned, under the auspices of the genim loci. 
Uow different was our aeademic freedom ! an ideal 
state^ in contradiction to the realities of after-life. 
TVnly, human natore, emi in Germany, conld not 
go on without some kiud of freedom ; and this was 
a tribute or aeknowledgment once for all paid to 
her. It is indeed notorions» that, in numeroos 
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« 

instanoes^ those who as yoaths most misused this 
freedom among us, have afterwards become the 

most useful elements or efficieut props of society 
in its tarnest State. 

A lover of paradoxes nught aii^e» tfaat the un- 
constraint* of the German Universities was the best 
school of preparation for our coDstrained German 
world^ and the constramt of the English Universi- 
ties ibr English freedom. Only it inust be seen, 
that the constraint in the latter ciise consisted, not 
in the severe discipline of the Statutes, but in the 
ÜEusty that the great world, of sodety withont, oyer- 
topped the aeademic world in freedom. On the 
similarity of tho two may seem to tum the whole 
qnestion of UniTersity discipline and morality. If 
sin there be in the age, the Universities mnst make 
up their minds to be the sin-bearer [scapee^oat] : 
for the age has all along resolved to assimilate them 
to itself. 

i 332. Task undertaken and per/armed the 

English Universities. 

That the Universities have a political side of pe- 
culiar importance, has resulted mainly from the 
political Station held by an Rngligb Gentleman. 
And now we see what their task was : — to retain 

* The polUkü tendcndes displayed in our Vtmmlbw freedom are 
too leoent in time to enter into our aubject here. 
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within tbemselves the two* great aristocratical par- 
tteSy between which England was then divided» and 
foster both alike. Yet it cannot be overlooked, 
nor will it surprise any oiie, that they feit far closer 
affinity to the Tories than to the Whigs. The 
Abna Mater was well pleased to receive Whigs 
into her bosom and return tbem to the world un- 
ooQvertedy provided that all the other conditions of 
a Gentleman met in them : bnt her joy and her pride 
was always the race of Tories, and it is well known 
that her efforts to increase their numbers were 
not unsuccessful. In faet, we might snm up onr 
considerations npon this subject, m the following 
terms: — The desiref and resolve of the English 
* UniversitieSy is, to form at all events Gentiemen, 
anfy Gentlemen, bnt most of all^ Tory Gentlemen. 

This once understood and admitted, the next 
question is as to the value of this Product. But 
what Standard are ^e to apply to it ? Regarding it 
from onr own [German] point of view, we ask how 
a State could exist, whose greatest iustitutions for 
edncaüon produeed nothing but these Gentle- 
men;** respectable persona perhaps^ bat npon an 
average, knowing little raore when they left the 
University than our German youth when they en- 
ter it. To thiB, the English Universities were able 
to reply, (in the spirit of old England,) — that the 

* For evcn of the Wlii^ very few at that titne were hindered by 
their political principles from taking the t^t>oath8 in support of 
the Anglican Church. 

t [nwQcnimbioIIcii.] 
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Gentleman^ as they edacated him, was the indis- 
pensable fonndatlon of every learned or practical 

education of value : that it would be impossible 
for them to give this, without hampering and en- 
dangering their principal end and aim, that is to 
say, the formation of the "Gentleman:" — that 
they were the less eailed upou so to do, as there 
were plenty of other opportonities for the Gen- 
tleman they had fonned, to perfect lumself in any 
special province he wished : that they had pro- 
moted his future progress by the broad and rieh 
fonndadon they had laid in bis mind ; and to do 
more, would be au unbecomiug and useless " med- 
dling Overmuch:** — that to compel professional 
stndies wonld be an inadmissible restriction of a 
Gentleman*» freedom: that it was a pupiFs own 
afiair, if afterwards he wished to be Lawyer, Phy- 
sicians or Divine, as he alone had to expect from it 
honor or shame. Shonld it be replied, that th^ 
Statutes were, according to this, for the greater part 
illusory; it might be jostly retorted that they would 
become still more illnsory and more complicated, 
by attempting the iuuovation suggested. 

§ 333. England was whollj/ without such Imtitutions 
as the Germans höh for in ümversUies. 

Bat where were these Gentleman to reodve their 
farther edncation ? No InsHiuHonSj ndng the word 

strictly, existed for this ; yet^ in a practical poiut of 
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view, bat litüe deficiency was feit. For the Phy- 
sician, there were the great* Medical Hospitals; — 
für the Soldier, the great Military f Schools at 
Woolwichy and a fewf smaller ones of the same 
kind at Sandhnrat, Chelsea, Flymonth, &c. ; and, 
finally, the establishment for the education of offi- 
oers,! both for the civil and military Service of the 
East Indian Company, at Hayleybary and Adlia- 
combe. The theolc^cal semmaries of the Dis- 
senters caüuot be takeu iuto account here, since 
they were of neoessity inapplicable to snpply defects 
of the UniverntieB to UniTersity-men. As for the 
" Inns of Courts," no one even in joke could have 
set them up as Law Schools in our sense. We may, 
therefore, safely assert, that England nowhere sf- 
forded compensation for these defieiencies of the 
£uglish Universities, and for what among us is 
thonght the special bnnness of a Univendty. 
Were now the resnlt such as a German would 



* In eome of the great Hot- instnictioii. Tlie ' 

pitab, especially in I^don, not Apotheoaries has made aome 

only are cliniciü demonstrations weak attempts at giving Botani- 

givcn, but rc^lar courscs of cal Icctures. We may be allowed 

lectures are held upon the also, on account of its extreme 

different practical branches of perfection, to mention the 

mediane. Twenty-fonr lectures admiraUe Veterinaiy College 

are alac given in SmgeoDB' Hall, in Camden Town, which was 

generally before a very mixed erected in 1791, and ad mit* of 

auditon,- ; by which a clever, from thirty to forty pupils. 
expehenced and learned Phyai- t [Th^ are not for the in- 

oian or Stngeon might no doubt straction of Gentlemen who 

profit. The oelebrated Hunter's have paaaed fhxough a Umver« 

collection is too little accessible sity conrie, hat for yousger 

to be put forward as an in- lada.} 
stitution for general medical 
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dread and conüdently expect, not a word more 
conld be said. Making allowanoe for the over- 
valuation of seif, in which the Ene^lish indulge to a 
greater exteut^ and with a greater simplicity of self- 
convicüon, thaii any other people, evidence enongh 
still remains, and it ia a well-known fact of modern 
history, that as to real results, England Stands as 
high as any other country. Daring the eighteenth 
Century and the first fifteen yean of the nineteenth, 
(for the period of which we are now speaking goes as 
far,) England had at least as mauy well-known^' 
celebratedy meritorioos, and practically nsefol men, 
in every department of the highest colfivalioD, as 
any other country duriug the same period. With- 
out disrespeet to my native Germany, 1 decline to 
discoss the relative stature of the few great forms, 
which tower, here and there, so far above the mul- 
titude, as to proclaim themselves a race of heroes. 
Institutiona cannot heget genias ; nor can we de- 
duce any Standard from such rarities. Moreover, 
the intellectual harvest in each country must be 
estimated, not by the prodnce of one field, bat by 
that of its whole snrfece : and we mnst avoid also 
to confound different periods. In that intellectual 
universality which can alone fnlfil the highest call- 
mg in leaming, the German nation ( jnstly, as I feel 
convinced) claims pre-eminence : but althongh w e 
may, upon the whole and in the mass, maint^in an 
intellectual snpremacy ; yet we mnst not forget that 
this lofty Station of ours was not aehieved or was 
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not very prominent before the end of the great 
political catastrophe wbicb dosed the eighteenth 

Century and commenced the niueteenth. Even 
dnring the first ten years of this centory sneh pre- 
tensions wonld have been Tery justly set down as 
ungrounded, though, thirty years later, an impartial 
inquirer could not avoid to recognize their truth. 
It may be here nncertain^ how iar we have to deal 
with the memorials of some few more eminent spi- 
ritSy and how far with a general intellectual diffu- 
non. But oertainly in the last centory, it nev^ 
occurred to any one to ascribe to onr PfailoBopherSy 
Linguists, Archaeologians, Historians, Theologians, 
Medical and Legal men of learoing, that precedence 
above the English, which ooght neoessarily to have 
been accorded them, if the two parties were to have 
been judged by their University curriculum, and 
the programmes of other leamed institations. In 
good-natnred ignorance, we were so long accns- 
tomed to admit a vast superiority in the public life 
of England, that it is now hard to avoid the cyp- 
posite extreme. This might seem to be a Step 
towards a less one-sided estimate, did not many of 
US now so over-value cur own State-management, 
intensely contrasted as it is to that of England. 
This over-valnation, moreover, is not always simple 
and sincere: füll of boundless self-conceit, it refuses 
to be ezeused as Ignorant, and brings on itself the 
impntation of consdons fiJsehood. Whatever faith 
we may put in those who vaunt to us the wonders 
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of Absolutism in the Statb, it rnost be allowed that 

tbe inveiition is modern,* and that in an earlier 
period, England, to judge by its national condition 
and its national deeds, was well able to enter tfae 
lists with every State npon tbe Continent. Matten 
were carried ou in a pecuUar way : but they went 
onvery well; nor was tbere even want of a certain 
degree of prosperity, fbme, and sneb like desirable 
things. In a word, England had not only her Di- 
vines, eminent Physicians, celebrated Jurists, &c. ; 
bat sbe bad ber Officers of State and even Staies- 
men as well as we ; although sbe bad no lectares in 
Theology, none in Law, few in Medicine, and uone 
wbatever in State Policy or Political Economy to 
fonn tbem ! 



4 334. On tke Instruction sought for as Supplement 

tary to that given at the Universities. 

Are we tben to suppose that tbe Gentleman as 



* [It 18 apprdiended that our 
Author here means something 

more than a merc protcst against 
Despotism, in the spirit of Rnq-- 
lish Whiggery. He could not call 
Despotism, o modern üweniwn. 
In various other parts of bia 
i^ork, lic speaks against the pre- 
valent idka of ITie State, as a 
comprehensive and all-absorbing 
power, aueh as Aristotle and 
manyolour AuÜior*s cotmtrf- 
men would make it to be. He 
appcnr? to mc to mcan, (ljut of 
this thereader must judge J that 



sodety should gt> on nnder vari- 

ous co-ordinatc moving powers 
of whicli tln' Stati' i« one, the 
Cliurch anothcr, variou? Scien- 
tific Corporations and Orga- 
nized bodies or Orders, so many 
more. But aocording to many 
Greek and German philosophcrs, 
the coUection of all these tojre- 
ther makes The State, which 
is a Single ruling principle; 
90 that tke more perfeet i» oea* 
tr^MOiion, cnteria paribaa, tke 
more perfeet i$ govemmeiU,'] 
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such was qualified» without any üirther stndies, to 
nndertake any or every practical profession at will ? 

lü truth, this seems nearly to have beeii the opinion 
of Euglaud at that time. As for the leamed Pro- 
fessions, it was admitted, it is true, that for tkem a 
Gentleman needed farther study : but at all events 
a resideuce at Paris or Edinburgh made him a Phy- 
sieian: and such was the only fixed conrse of 
stndy beyond that for the Bachelorship in Arts: 
and we have already seen to how great a degree 
there also the Voluntary System predonünated.* 
On the efficacy of private stadies for higher educa- 
tion, we must decide by the results : and these, we 
have Seen, are certainly not to be despised. They 
show that other means, beside those of an aeademicf 
apparatus, may be available for an equally great 
mass of scientitic iustruction. Not that we could 
do without this apparatus : %pe have no materiab 
for prodacing a race of Gentlemen. The nmon of 
the iütellectual and social qualities with pecuniary 



* No one would seriou.''ly ap- 
peal to attoraeys' clerks, sur- 
geons' pupQs, or apothecaries' 
apprentioefl, as examples of per- 
sona pnr*tiins^ studiea in Law, 
Medicinc, Pharmacy, Chcmistrj' 
und Botauy. 'Ihiä vvould be, 
to oonlbcuid sdenoe with mere 
handicraft oocupation. The ex- 
amination and granting of the 
licence for Physicians, Surgeons 
and Apothecaries by their res- 
pective Corporations (Ck>lleges, 
HaUs) in Londaii, has all the 



chaructcr of the graating the 
frccdom of a trade, 
t It may be aaid that Oennan 

men of leuming also are indebted 

for a prent part of their know- 
ledge and their works to private 
study. This is true : but, both 
in the general claaaical atadiea 
and in each distinct department 
or faculty, the foundation is hiid 
(with very few exccptions) at the 
University : and even the further 
developement is connected in 
mtmt with li fH ^ ffT ^ il ? CBTOCTi 
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independeiice, is that which fosters private study. 
In England there is an extraordinary nnmber of 

learned ineii who are not Authors : in fact, the main- 
stream of authorship by no means coincides with 
the mainstream of leaming, althongh the two may 
occanonally ran together. In Germany that wonld 
be a rare exception, which in England used to be the 
rule. — At the same time, it was hard for the Eng- 
liah GehÜeman of learning to get rid of the cha- 
racter of the Dilettante, that is to say, eutirely to 
renounce the most mauifold and various relations 
with the World. Ezceptions we need not notice.* 
In English political life the Gentleman** is still 
more prominent. The old established opiniou was, 
serioualy, that after receiving a Ubend^ i . e. a Uni- 
▼ersity edacation, he was fitted, except in mere 
technicalities, for every office in the State, and 
qualified for every part in the political drama; — 
proportionately of conrae to his natural talents^ 
and the int er est eraployed to push him for ward, 
but without any further school, than that of life 
itself. Even for the attainment of pracHeal i^m- 
nity and for filling every post in the Church — 
(in the dominant Church at least) — no other school 
was required than tlüs. The advantageons results 

* Much has been said latdy Settiiig aaide aome few excep- 

iq[K>n the " liberal" side rcspect- tion?, at an carlicr pcriod talent 

ini^ the want of support and ac- was much less in want of support 

knowledgment on the part of the in England than elsewhere; most 

State towardfl talent and merit, of the men of learning were Gen- 

often left m a ttate of «ant. tleim aatopecuiiiaiyiiieiiiB. 
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deriyed ürom private stodies in divinity, were, it 
is trae, fiilly acknowledged and respected : they 
served in conjnnction with the qnalifications of 
tbe Gentleman/* as an addOimtal recommenda- 
tion, more particularly for dignified cler^ymen ; 
but they were by no means indispensable. If any 
of my readers hentate to receive wbat I bere ad- 
vance, I beg to refer them to Küttner's adrairable 
work for fdller information and evidence. He 
gives a very jnst account of tbe best side of thia 
State of tbings, wben be eays: ''Sonnd common 
sense, a knowledge of the world and of mankind, 
reepectability and dignity of manner, witb an un- 
derstanding of tbe mies and ordinances of tbe 
Church, are looked upon as the best Pastoral The- 
ology.** Tbe literature necessary for tbe dignified 
clergyman, was only tbe New Testament in tbe 
original tongue, tbe Old Testament in a translation 
with a Commentary, some Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, a few populär Ibeological works, and 
some fewoollectionsof Sermons. Tbis** knowledge 
of the World " was moreover only too often inter- 
pretedy attained aud enjoyed in a different and not 
always very repntable sense, and led to dieer worid- 
liness of the very worst kind. 
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i 335. Exchmon of Dissidents fr am the En^liah 

Universities, 

Bat we may now ask» what was done abont the 
IHssenHng popnlation of England? The English 
Universities would haye replied, (rather roughly to 
the ear,) — We have notlüng whatever to do with 
these people : we do not know what right they have 
at all to intellectual cultivation : at all events it is 
their owu businesSy aud they may help themselves 
as best they can. The State cän do very well with- 
oiit them, aud would do better never at all to 
employ them. The Church cau but be glad at 
everythmg that weakens them, in intellect or in 
outward things. Learning can do very well with- 
out them ; or, if some of them attaiu literary dis- 
tinetion, — that proTes that they can get on alone. 
Besides, litde as we want them, they are peifectly 
welcome to take part in cur studies, if they will be 
content without meddling in omr concerns.'* Such 
langoage is that of an ecclesiastioo-political partt, 
and not that of humanity : and, without dwcussing 
the right or wrong of the question ou moral grounds, 
we shall view it only historically and statistically. 

The number of decided and avowed Dissenters 
in England was but small in proportion to the ad- 
herents of the Episcopal Church : and by far the 
greater part of them did not belong to dasses which 
could desire an education of the higher order, or 
could mix in public life. The few, who pretended 
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to such a Position, were enabled by their pecuniary 
means to attain, either privately or abroad, an eqnal 
degree of cultivation. Thougli the English Uiüver- 
sities were not uuconditionaily closed upon them, 
there could be no gieat temptadon to profit by so 
cramped a tolerance.* Thus most of the Dis- 
senters, from their position in society, did not wish 
for a Uberal educatian; and even those who entered 
one of the liberal pro/emens (in a legal, or medksal 
capacity) seldom weiit farther than the handicraft 
part of the profession. Their theological education 
was proYided up to their demands, by theur own 
Seminaries, founded partly at the cost of the whole 
Community or sect, aud partly by private enter- 
pnse. 

As foT the sister kingdoms of Ireland and Scot- 

land, it is well known that the position of the 
ecclesiastical parties there is perfectly different^ and 
that in many ways it has a coonter-inflaence npon 
England. Tliis however concerns the Universities 
but little. The Irish CathoUcs were excluded from 
political Station, in the first place, for being Catho- 
lics, and in the second, by their f almost universal 
want of property. Few aspired to a superior edu- 
cation, and fewer still looked to Oxford, Cambridge, 

* Disaenters may become pen- attaining the Dcgree and there- 

sioners of a College [at Cam- fore cannot enjoy the Univenity 

bridge] and attend private or rights. 

public lectures : but after all t [There was more than 

they are oiily strangers. ITiey one reason for their want o£ 

have no prospect before them of pro|)erty.] 
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or even to Dublin College, and preferred visitiug 
the saperior Catholic or tolerant mstitutions abroad. 
For their priests they had also edncationary estab- 
lishinents in Ireland itself, as, the well-known and 
jostly celebrated Collie* at Maynooth. 

The Scoteh Presbyterians, although occaäonaily 
higher in Englisb State Offices than genuine Eng- 
lishmen may have approved» did not complain that 
the English Univenities were inaecesBible or in- 
safficient. Their own Umversities ofiered them, (in 
their own opiniou at least,) better y as well as nearer 
aids for that edacation, which they needed for sac- 
cessiiil competition with their Southern brethren. 
Oxford and Cambridge, it is tnie, gave the Scotcb 
Universities very plainly to understand^ that they 
looked ndther npon the dasncal edncation, nor 
upon anything eise belonging to the formation of 
"the Gentleman^*' given on the other side of the 
Tweed, as in any degree approaching to the same 
rank as their own : and wonld by no means allow, 
that the professional studies in which Edinburgh, 
boasted, conid make up for the bad arrangement 
and disdpline €Ä her University, which, as is well 
known, has nothing of the College System, and, 
coDsequently, approached more to that of Germany. 
Glasgow, whoee Organization presents a mixture of 
English and German principles, as well as Aberdeen 
and St. Andrew's, where the College System is up- 
held, are too inconsiderable and out of the way to 

* [It was opened only in 1795.] 
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influence edttcation of a higher order. But it is 
safficient for our purpoee to know, that the Univer- 
ntfes of the Anglican CSiiirch were ander no respon- 

sibility to provide education for Scotland. 

^ 336. Recapitulatim qf the Eighteenth Centun/. 

Ou the whole it appears that the finglish Univer- 
sities in the last Century, withont aspiring to any 
high or ideal Standard of literary eminence, sufficed 
for the age and people. Whatever may have been 
their deficiendes, the reproach and the responsibility 
mnst fall prindpally up<m the whole naümud State, 
Had not the two, in all essential points^ been in 
close sympathy, it would have very speedily evinced 
itself in a conntry as free as England. We can find 
no trace, however, of such Symptoms at that period : 
for the censures of a few individuals, however just, 
cannot be taken into acconnt. If people choofie 
to reject the whole national condition, as lodt- 
fensible and bad, either absolutely or in compari- 
son with otherSy nothing more can be said, ezcept 
to Protest, that snch an opmion cannot be justified 
by the facts of the case. We at least cannot admit 
the justice of this opiuion. It is very true, that a 
portion of public opinion, both in England and on 
the Continent, has lately been taking a direction 
which certainly tends to a thorough coutempt of 
England as she was; but certainly at that time 
none looked at lier from this point of view, but the 
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tendency was to over-value her general and public 
State. Even the most yiol^t of the oppodtion- 

party, in their attacks, did but veiit the spieen 
in which meu thiuk they have a right to iudulge 
towards thoee nearly attached to them: nor did 
either Whigs or Tones mean to attack oM England 
as a w hole'^ and fundameutally^ or to breathe a doubt 
of her high pre-eminence among dvilized natioiis. 
When not only England itself, bnt all Enrope, 
looked upon the State of England, — especially 



* [It seems then that the uni- 
venal sttite of England was such 
as inevitably to induce a bliuded 
oonacienoe on the Universities. 
Our 

not to be lessened, although tliqr 
really did not know that it was 
wront? to turn litemry ciidow- 
mentä into sinccures, and (ac- 
tively or pasaively) to extinguigh 
mear^all nsdul teaefaing! Of 
tlie mornl gondal» attaching 
in those times even to the 
nilin^ part of many Colle]LJ:es, 
notlxing shall be here said. But 
dir Autiior mi^t seem to re- 
gaid it, as, in Bof^d. a mo- 
dern discovery or " Radical " 
theory, that Universities should 
teach other important sciences 
beside Classics and Mathema- 
tics. On the oontrary, there 
never was a time, at which 
the Universitic? rcnounccd thcir 
Claims to universality in science. 
Wlien London University (Col- 
lege) rose, aboot the year 1828, 
a most populär objecöon to 
it at the old Universities, was, 
that, " not tcaching Theology, it 
did not teach all sciences, and 



thcrefore was not a University." 
Both Univorsities liave tdl along 
received endowments for Profe^i- 
sorships whenever offered ; whe- 
tiier ror Botany or Chemistry, 
Arabic, Modem History. Po- 
litical Economy. Modem Lan- 
iruaircp, Sanskrit or Pnictical 
Mechanics. They are very far 
firom oUecting to possess tfae 
fame of toat *' multüuriousness " 
in science, which, our Author 
says, the " Indu^itrialists " want 
to force on them ; but the com- 
plaiut made by Uuiversity-He- 
formon, is, tiiat Uie University 
arrangements effectually prevent 
the attainment of the reality. 
A monopoly is granted to Latin 
and Orcek and ( at Cambridge ) 
to Mathenkatics, such as has 
ever prevented and will ever pre- 
vent tlie other departments noiii 
thrivintr, until it isbroken down : 
and wlu'u thi^^ ha!« been done, 
the now lavored brancbes will 
assnredly flourish so much the 
more. To desire such a result, 
ought not to be interpreted as 
hostility.j 
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those higher departments which are so mnch in- 

fluenced by the Universities, — as most gratifyiug 
and hoDorable, or eveu as tbe very noblest fruit of 
European ciTilization ; how can we make the Eng- 
lish Univerrities responsible for not Coming u]) to 
the demands of after-times,* made among other 
nationB and ander a perfectly different State of 
things? With all his defects, ibibles and firalts, 
the old English Gentleman was one of the most 
striking and admirable forms of civiUzed national 
edneation» hi any period of time, or in any nation : 



* [If this proof is addresf^ed 
to that part of our nation, wliich 
desires an extensive enlargement 
of llie sphere of Uinvertity tBBch- 
ing, (and whom on that account 
cur Author inNndiously and un- 
justly namcs Enemics of the 
Uuiveraities,) there ia not a pat»- 
aage m Yom ivoik« vhidi ifiU 

totbon 10 mmtisfectory as 
tbii. The oountry is at this 
momcTit suffering unparallclled 
di.<trt>s [May 1842], after 26 
years of pcacc ; nor is there a 
miestioil among enquiring men, 
UMt it is produced throogh 
the neplcct and ignorance of 
former Lci:;islator8. What is the 
right remedy, is mach dcbated ; 
and I am not about to as- 
smne here tiiat any one ptHjf 
takes the right view. One aays 
that the Church has not re- 
ceived due developcment and 
duc pecuniary belp ; another, 
thatonr Commercial Code has 
been iniquitoua and penudoiis ; 
a third, that laws for the regu- 
lations of FKtories and Mmes 



onurht to have been passed ; a 
fourth, that the Poor Laws have 
been ill contrived : — all how- 
ever agree that the past genera- 
tions of Legislators have, by 
ignorance or nep:lcct, left us an 
awful load of mii^ery and conse- 
sequent vice; threatening the 
oountry with nstüts, which are 
most deprecated by diat paitj 
which was in power while they 
werc bein^^ «renerated. To ap- 
peal to such rt sults in proof of 
the succesh oi the University- 
syatem of the last oentnry, woäd 
be tfi a native Englishman no- 
thing 8hort of infatuation : in a 
German it is pardonable.— That 
to the example of our ari&tocracy« 
our soldiers and sailors owe no 
small pait of tlieir bfavery, wffl 
be cheeifally admitted ; bat our 
farmers, dur merchants, our 
manufacturers, our shopkeepers, 
owe no part of their wealth to 
tibe legialative sagacity our 
pailtameut: and for whai have 
our peaaants and operatives to 
tfaank Fff giiTh Ifgiriwtion ?] 
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and ii was in fact this raoe» which nüed and repre- 
sented England in the last period. To them she 
principally owes her power, her glory and her im- 
portance ; and they were essentiaUy the prodnction 
of the University edneation, University stadies and 
üniversity life, of that period. This is fuUy suffi- 
dent to prove the finglish Universiües to have 
been, upon the whole, exoellent organs for influ- 
encing the developement of the nation, and thereby 
of the whole human race. 

€f)vct^ Stbfeion Of tbt Cbapter« 

On THB UNIYBRSITIBa IN THB MOST RBCBNT 

TiMBS. 

i 337. Remarks m thmr XJnpopularity, 

If now we tum to the present times, we are 
Struck to See how changed is the position of the 
Universities towards the nation at large. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth Century some few cen- 
suring voices alone were to be heard — and even 
these might have been, generaUy speaking, ascribed 
to an essentially heterogeneons education and hos- 
tile feeling : biit at the present day, there prevails, 
without any doubt, in public opinion, a more or 
less nn&yorabie judgment, and in its extremes an 
implacably heterogenous and hostile feeling against 
Oxford and Cambridge, which is proclaimed iu 
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every variety of tone and manner, and from the 
most different quarters. The unavoidable neces- 
sity of a total change in their corporate positiou 
and constitutiony their studies and discipline, is 
looked npon almost as an axiom ; and people dis- 
pute only about the extent and nature of the 
reform. Had the Universities altered in later years, 
espedally for the worse^ this iU feeling wonld not 
appear so extraordinary : bnt all that even their 
bitterest adversaries can reproach them with is 
thmr stability; and no impardal peraon, acqnainted 
with the case, can donbt that in the last thirty 
years many very essentiul ameliorations have taken 
place in them, and that they have never less de- 
served the eensnre with which they are over- 
whehned, tliaii now. In order to make what I 
sball afterwards say clearer, it would be as well 
perhaps to notice at once this last side of the matter. 
We will leave the facts to speak for themselTes: 
they will give the best reply to all that has been 
Said upon the sabject on either side. 

i 338. Their Modem Re/orms. 

The desire of effecting some amelioration in the 
academic stadies began to eyinoe itself in Cambridge 
about the end of the last Century^ and in Oxford after 
theoommencementof thepresent. As it continually 
manifested itself and grew, commissionerB were ap- 
pointed to draw up reports upon the subject, which. 
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with deliberatioDB and dedsioi» npon the repoits, 
form a constantly recnrring, and almost perma- 
nent, feature in the acadeniic life of latter years. 
There is no denymg that tbese matters were not 
carried on with that great aetiiity and ezpedi- 
tion, which, in the Bureaus of other countries, is 
displayed in concoctiug, every other year or so, 
new jriana for the Univernty atadies : and whether 
a Oontinental or an abstract Standard be applied, 
these legislative Operations of the Euglish Univer- 
nities mnst be jndged extremely slow. This however 
cannot surprise us, wben we reflect upon the infln- 
enee of Statutes, and the " interests" of the partie^. 
Unauimity, ürst, between the Heads of the Col- 
leges, the Yice-chancellor, and the Proctors, and 
next, between them and the Assembly of the Mas- 
ters, are matters not so easily to be obtained upou 
such important pomts. Whether this tardy pro* 
gress was a matter fbr censnre or not, is a qnes- 
tion which depends upon another; viz., whether 
the advantages of greater expedition are not al- 
ways overbalaneed by preponderating disadvantages. 
This must depend npon the point of view froni 
which it was regarded : and any one who could 
suppose, that either in this ease, or in any other 
in real life, nnder eomplicated circnmstances, it 
could ever be really a question of accepting or 
rejecting some pure and UMUoyed profit, would 
only prove hls ntter want of sonnd judgment. 
We need not detaü the coutents or the dates 
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of the long list of Statutes by which, first in 
Gambridge, and afterwards in Oxford, the chaoa 

of the old scholastic formalities was cleared away, 
as far as it was iiseless er obstructive, and recon- 
stnicted and corroborated in its more nseful eLe- 
ments. Tfaronghoat the whole System, and espe- 
eially in the former respect, abuses of every kind 
had admirably prepared the way ; so that for the 
most part they had merely to legaUze violations of 
okl Statutes, which had become a matter of eustom, 
and, by thus doing, to get rid of a stain upon the 
University administration. It then became easier 
to enforce the regulations that were retained or 
reconstrueted. The following are the priucipal 
results of these reforms.* 

In the first place, a previaus examination has been 
introdueed, at Oxford named the " Responsions," 
which is carried on under the direction of üniversUjf 
officers, the candidate answering by word of month. 

*■ The sourccs from which the been eaid latterly about the 

Colleges derive their pupils con- reform of these institutioiiB : 

tiniie to be, iör the most part, and as fiur as we can judge, a 

the old Public Schools s tlie moderate extension of the pre- 

state of which is of the pT^test scnt plan of instruction might 

iinportuiicc to tlic acadcmicid certainlv bc (lc'siral)le : vet here 

studies. In thcse schools likewisc likewLüe, consitlcriiig their paat 

a nuHte active spirit has emoed history, aU changes should pre- 

itself in tbelast fewyears. This' aerve a marked rclation to the 

has not been cffected perhaps cbanges in Oxford and Cam- 

by any formal changes, but by bridj^. Those who choose to 

a new spirit in the teachers found schools entircly ucw. have 

necesaarify induced by their of course an open field for ex- 

mtimate ooonection with the periment; and hy their efibrts 

Universities, firom which the we shall at length Icam the 

schools principally derive their relative meiits of different sys- 

Conductors. Much haa also tcms. 
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He is interrogated upon the rudiments of Theology, 
Logic, Classic Philology, and Mathematics* in their 

more extended braiiches.t A year and a half of 
Ulliversity residence (estimated by University terms) 
is the time given to the College stadies which are 
to prepare the stndent for this examinatioii. The 
inethod of study is very nearly the same as in the 
last Century : that is to say, we find very few lec- 
tures, (and those, directed to the fntnre ezamina- 
tion,) — private study, which is encouraged as the 
principal object and directed by the Tutors ; — and, 
in some instances» assistanoe by stiU more private 
instmction;! together with the yearly examinalion, 
the distribution of prizes, &c. After passing the 
ResponinonSy the Coll^ stadies are still continued ; 
private reading being looked npon even still more 
as the principal affair^ but at the same time the 



* [No Mathematics are es- 
aentiid at Oxford ; and the 
«•CDaatic Fhilology" u limitod 
to a gnmmaticai examination 

in one easy Latin and one easy 
Grcek book ; both which books 
may be ofFered by the same 
a aeoond time when 
candidate for his Bachelor 's 
Degree. This however ia ael- 
dom done.] 

t In Cambridge Logic is not 
explicitly taken into the course 
of examination ; but it is inqili- 
düy required. In Oxford it 
may be replaced by passinc: a 
strictor examination in the other 
subjectä. 

X This is genenUy the aIRdr 



of the 8o-called '* private tutor 
and cvery Oiaduate may be 
empowered by tfae Master ot 

his College to aot as such. 

[At Oxford there are no 
yearly examinations, but private 
terminal examinations, called 
eotleeiion», The seveiity and 
importance of these varies ez- 
ceedingly at difierent CJoll^es : 
indeed, at a recent pcriod, at 
most Colleges they were nothing 
but a elight check on very gross 
idleness and neglect. — At both 
Univeraities, I believe, the as- 
sistanoe of Private Tutors is 
rt'gardcd in practice as almost 
esseutial for attaining the high- 
est honors.] 
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public lectures lipon the sdbjects* reqnired are at- 

tended, and a sort of preparation thus made for 
the examiuation for the Bachelor*s D^ree in Arts, 
which takes place at the oommencement of the 
fourth yearf of stody. This exammation comprises 
the classics in their most extended and highest 
sense, and the} higher branches of Mathematics. 
The stndent who passes throngh his examioation 
satisfactorily is then, in Oxford, at once admitted to 
take his Bachelor's Degree without anything more: 
in Cambridge he has still to keep an Act ;*' bat 
this is a very trifling affair. Those who are after- 
wards desirous of taking their Master's Degree have 
only to keep their names on the College books^** 
and to present themselves again* alter a lapse of 
three years and a residence at the University of 
about three weeks. 

I shall afterwards speak of the higher Facnlties : 
bnt it is clear, from what has been said, that pre 
paration for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts is the 

* piothiiigofthisisivgitjrwfi Rianinmtioin in tiiat term, fbe 

nor indccd is unial: nor do I candidate chooses between the 

know that there are any Public fifteenth nnd the sovcntcenth. 

Professors which moy not bc Very strict rules are not en- 

attended at the beginning as forced about this.] 

mudi as at the end of tlie t [No Mathnnatics ia r»» 

Under-graditate coone. I be- ^virerf at Oxford ; and in Chi&- 

lieve the whole atatement ia a aics nothing but two easy Grcek 

mistake.] ^and two easy Latin authors 

t [In Oxford, the Examina- chosen by the candidate himself. 

tion ia ordinarily aiq^posed to The KTaminatinn however ia no 

fidl in the siztoentli term of hmger merely yerbal and gram- 

standing — i. e. practically the matical. See however Note (96) 

end of the fourth ycar after at the emi for farther u^orma* 

matriculation ; but if there is no Itoa.J 
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principal end of the preaeot UmYeraity stndies. 
NdÜier tlüs exammation nor the lectnres are ac- 

taally a new feature: although the former has 
beea onqucBtioiiably rendered much stiicter; and 
nmcb more stms, than before, has beea laid upoii 
tbe latter. Ou the contrarv, the sccoiid and most 
iraportant poiut in the reform, is new ; namely, the 
« Eauuninatioii for Hanora.** No higher Degree 
than that of Bachelor » conferred on the suocessfnl 
candidates : yet from the higher attaiuments im> 
pUed, and the solemn and public manner in which 
the Degree* is (fönferred, it bean a stamp of hx 
higher distinction. The same branchesf of study 
form the basis of this examiuation as of the com- 
mon one : but what is required is of so modi moie 
elevated a descnption, that it bears about the 
same proportion to what is doue in the other, that 
the latter ezamination does to the previoos one. 
Hie mechanismt of these examinationSy which are 
carried on entirely by extemporaneous writing, may 
be unquestiouably looked upon as models ; as they 
wonderfiiUy combine individnal Observation and 

* [Therc is oo dilÜnction at it is hard to say that the same 

all at Oxford: nor any at Cam- branches are required for a first 

bridg:e, except for the Senior Claims and for a cummon Degree: 

Wraogler.J and the ratio pf difficulty set 

t [Neitber is this liie caae at fertli in tiie text ytrj much 

Oxford. The "Common" Degree ofemtes tlie oommon Degree. 

does not imply any knowledge See Note (97) at the end.] 
whatever of Mathematics nor of X [All this would seem to be 

Natural Philosophy ; yet " Ho- said of Cambridge, At Oxford 

non" are awarded in these. In there is also a " viva yoce" 

htet, in ^vliat iie ceUed Cfamics, ezamination.] 
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control, with the ezpedition requisite on account 

of the great number of candidates.* 

With regard to the preparation for these examina» 
tioiis, it stUl depends prindpaUy Qpon the CüoUegeB : 
altbough the University lecturesf assume a much 
greater promiueuce than they did before. We have 
been assured by credible authority that all Rules 
are now enforced by the Heads of the Colleges far 
more strictly than in former days ; and the superior 
acquirements ahown in the public examinations, 
prove that thdr efforts have not been in valn. The 
interest, moreover, as well as the honor of the Col- 
legeSy is very decidedly concerned in the results of 
the examinations. If the fwm of the CoU^. 



* For nearer details I refer 
my readers to the " University 
Caleadar." In Cambrid^ thui^e 
who paM the examinationB for 
hQoan an drrided into ihrae 
classes. The first man is called 
" Senior Wrangler." In Ox- 
ford the first three [now, fouf\ 
Classea on tlic List are hono- 
my. As to the dmmology of 
all these matten» tiie " CaJen- 
dars" it is true contain infor- 
mation respecting tlie Statutes 
in their present State : but I 
bave no aources to refer to for 
tiie dates of thew lefionna. A 
coniinunication made to me by 
the Rev. Ixinsjiicville Jones, (one 
of the few comj>ctent authorities 
to be found in these matters,) 
Btatea that tlie eritical years fiir 
Oxford were 1801, 1807, 1809, 
1825, and 1830: in Cambridge 
1747. 1753, 1756, 1832. 1825. 



1829. 1830, 1832. 1836, and 
1 837 . n^erc is at present more- 
over some talk of a publication 
of the Cambridge "graoea" of 
tfaeaepeiiods. Tie examinationa 
for honors in Cambridge were 
extended to Itter <s humaniores in 
1822 tirst : the principle of the 
honorary classes was firat intro- 
dnoed into Oxford in 1801 : hat 
it xnm nerer satis&ctCMily put 
into execution before 1825 and 
by latter arrangcments in 1 830. 
[For 1825, in the last sentencc, 
1807 would be fiur more aoca- 
nta.] 

t [Attendance on them is still 
optional, and very few of them 
are regarded as a help by stn- 
dents who are reading for ho- 
non. I doobt iHnelher lliey ara 
at all more prominent than be* 
Ibre: peihapa the levene.] 
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lectures remains unaltered, the spirit has certaiuiy 
been bom anew, and this is the really impoitant 
thing : nor can it be questioned that in later years 
a very decided progress has taken place in the two 
Universities, by the agency of the Colleges, both in 
Mathematical and in dasdcal stadies« 

f 339. Camparism of EngUsh tmd Cferman Unwer" 

sities, OS to the Int eile dual Results 
an the Studentg. 

It may be doubted whether the Boglish Univer- 
sities have feit as mnch interest as was to be desired, 

in the labors of our couutrymen to exteud aud de- 
yelope Ckssical eradition and Mathematical science. 
Great allowance however is to be made for the na- 
tural Isolation, intellectual aud moral, of this Island 
People, while we ourselves are in contaet with every 
side of Europe : moreover^ whatever interest is feit 
at all by England in German leaming, is fbund al- 
most solely in the two Uuiversities ; nor would any 
one questioli the fact, that the Colleges fuUy main- 
tain their position as the central pomts of intelleo- 
tual life, in spite of the increased exigencies of the 
age. It would be needless for us to lay any stress 
upon the importance of snch men as Gaisford, Qin- 
ton, Dobree, Scholefield, &c. as Anthors. Gertainly, 
their eiheacy as academic Teachers, bears no pro- 
portion either in natore or eztent to what it would 
be in onr [German] Universities: and it is even 
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possible that not one of them really gives or has 

given a public lecture. Nevertheless, thc results of 
their agency, as men of leamiiig^ cannot but have 
an influence npon thoae more unmediately around 
them. The same may be said of the stadies In 
Mathematics aud Physics, althougb of course we 
cannot ezpect Cambridge to have its Newton every 
Century. Yet Whewell, Babbage, Sedgwick [of 
Cambridge] Rigaud and Powell [of Oxford] are 
uames that souud well : and besides, any real pro- 
greas made anywhere is sure at lengtb to influence 
the College stadies, onless it be of a merely prac- 
tica! nature. 

We must not look for formal Symptoms of ad- 
vancement in the branches which were left chiefly 
or exclusively to private industry ; such as Moral 
Philosophy, Natural''^ History, and History, which 
were always the weakest side of the CoUege studies. 
The neglect of the two last is a matter of principle 
aud settled aim : but to this point we shall return 
hereafter. [Abstract] Philosophy indeed was never 
carried further or to greater depth in England, 
thau at Oxford and Cambridge ; and though this 
does not say much, according to cur German 
Standard, it says enough in defence of the English 
Universities against Euglishmenf themselves. The 

* [This term is mon widdy no where be so well cultivated 

used than with us.] as at an ancient and opulent 

t [This will seem a very ex- University, especially when such 

traordinaiy defenoe, to those are, of aU othen, me yory stu« 

RngKahmen who think that diea whidi the cid Endowmenta 

Fhuoeophy and Theology can and Statotea enforce.] 
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same remark applies to Theology. That whole 
study is confined to such a general introdaetioii 
and preparatioiiy as ^'the previons examination** 
very justly calls " rudiments that is to say, thc 
reading of the New Testament in the original lan- 
goage, with not yery abstruse inqniries into tlie 
ancient languages and customs ; Paley's works, aiid 
others of a similar kind. Still» down to the present 
moment« passing-by a few works of a soperior 
Order, Theology no where in England Stands higher 
than at the Universities : and iu this respect also, 
a progress, not inconnderable when compared with 
the past, has eiidenüy taken place in tiie CSollege 
studies.* The increase in the number of students 
who read for Honors, proves the success of the 
indtements ahready alluded to ; with which may he 
reckoned various new scholarships and prizes for 
acqnirements in the Classics. Thus we obtain a 
snre Standard of the iHarimnin of what the Univer- 
sities intend or are able to prodnce» in and by 
means of the Colleges. 

I have been lad to the following comparative 
resnlts fromofficialdocumentsbeforeme. Ingene- 
ralization, arrangement and System, especially in 
Realistict Philology, the English Universities are far 
behind ns : bnt knowledge of details, taste, feeling 
and sentiment in treating the snbjects, are in mnx^ 

* See Note (98) et the end. 

f Jßj this phrase our Author probably means the study of anoieot 
anthon for the aake of tiie Mubttmiee of their worin.] 
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bigher perfection arnong them than witii us. Fond- 
nesB far mmntifle is driren to a pedantic exceBS» 

more particularly in the translations into Greek, 
which are ordered to be in the style of different 
anthon, dialects and periods of time. Taate* is 
chiefly exercised on isolated passages, which then, 
it is true, turn into fleah aiid blood. No profound 
philosophical oonoeption of the doctrine and prin 
dples of taste,* can be expeeted ; considering tbe 
State of philosophy in England, which is scarcely 
advanced beyond Blair. It is remarkable however 
that many etfiforts are made to call out in the sta- 
dents some knowledge of more modern literature, 
at least that of England. Analogies are required 
to be foond between the old and the English Clas- 
mc AntiiorB, and the sabjects for translations, &c. 
are chosen from the latter. Opportunities are also 
taken to make Theologioal digiessions, by help of 
passages out of the New Testament, as a means of 
ascertaining whetlier the studies in Moral Philoso- 
phy and Theology, (such as they are !) have been 
neglected sinoe the fiist ezamination. Our pro- 
fessed Philologists, (that is to say, the candidates 
for the posts of teachers in our " Gr^mnasia,'' &c.) 
are at the end of the acadonic three or fonr years» 
on the whole, wmewhai fnrther advanced, and show 
somewhat ij;reater attainments, than is required in 
the examination for honors either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. If however we look at the same class of 
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candidates among us in Mathemadcs and Physics, 
the compariflon will tum oat much more fitvorablj 

to Cambridge. 

In Order to form a correct judgment of these 
matters, we mnat not overlook the important con- 
sideratioD, that in England, the persons ezamined 
are not PhUologists or Mathematicians by profes- 
flbn. We aee hat the highest st^ of the general 
edneation of a Gentleman ; the general prepanitian 
for a further career in leaming or in practical life, 
as the Gentleman may think ht. If now we look 
among ourselves for eqnal attainments in Classical 
and Mathematical cultivation, in students who are 
preparing for other departments, we shall be able 
to find competiton only amongst oor ablest yonng 
men, just finishmg their conrse, and that, nnder 
favorable circumstances : even so^ it would be 
fonnd that the English examinations were, in the 
Glassics, somewhat soperior to onr own, and in the 
Mathematics altogether beyond us.* Once more, 
it is impossible to deny, that the number of those 
who in Oxford, and still more in Cambridge, ob- 
tain "Honors" npon pasmng their examinations; 
when takeu in proportion to the total number of 
stndents or of the scholars at the schools which 
they left ; is very mnch greater than of those who 

* I h$m taken as the maxi- i» required by No. 2 in the (now 

nmm of my jmSiit of oompariMm modified) *'(frder of matority" 

what 18 reqiured bjr No. 1, and in Phinia, instituted in 1812. 
as the avenge proportion what 
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obtain No. (1) as ^* Ahiturientes** with us, when 

compared with the same mass.* 

But if we set aside the examiuations for honors, 
and take only the mmimam reqnired for the Bach- 
elor*8 Degree, the resolt certainly turns out more 
in our favor : inasmuch as our middle " degree of 
maturity'* Stands not much below the other, and 
the nnmber of thoae who attain it is probably mach 
greater with ns than in Bngland in proportiou to 
the academic population.f Another very essential 
point is, that our youth are arrived at this Step of 
cultivation when they enier the University, whilst in 



* In vfitR of the diffuaeneas 
of tbe Univenity C^endan, it 

is extremcly difficult to calciilate 
the niimbcr of real students at 
an English Univer<*it5'. Ac- 
cording to a calculution of Mr. 
Longuerflle Jonee, the munher 
of "resident members" in the 
year 1837 amounted in both 
Oxford and Cambridge to about 
1600 : but the resident Fellows 
and Masten are also induded 
in tlua calculatkm. AUowing 
for these we may possibly com- 
pute for both Oxford and Cam- 
bridp^e about 1300 real students: 
and there is no reu^^>on why we 
ahonld not take this as the atver- 
age nnmber for the last fifteen 
years. In the samc time the 
number of those who " passed 
with flonor" amounted in Cam- 
bridge [annoally] to uSwre 100 
in Mathematica tmd above 20 in 
Clas^ics — in Oxford to about 
10 in Mathematica and alwut 
20 in Classics. [There is great 



mistake here. See Note (94) 
for more aocnratedetails.} This 

would make about a thirtieth 
part of the actufü students in 
Oxford, and about a tenth of 
those in Cambridge — certainly 
a most honorable proportion, 
especially in Cambridge. Such 
is the general idea wliich I have 
been able to gather frora muny 
different accounts aod ^m my 
own obeervations. I shoidd hie 
▼ery glad to be tauglit better if 
I err, pro^dcd I am not required 
to place the absolute behef in 
numerical computations which 
is so common now-a-duya. 

t Hie nnmber of Bacbdors 
in Alts created every year 
araounts upon an avenif!:e to 
300 in Oxford and 350 in 
Cambridge. If we subtract the 
nnmbera of tboee yiho take 
hoDon, ihere will remam firom 
355 to 210 for the general 
examinations. [See Note (94) 
at the end.] 
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England they only reach it at the end of thefar aca- 

demic career. The preference might be well given 
on our side, if vve were to take it for granted, that 
opon this foundation we erected a propoitionate 
strnctare of learning or at least prcacnred tbe fowm- 
datiou itself. That this hovvever is but little the case ; 
that yoong men seldom keep up, while studj^g in 
otiier profeenons, the general coltiTatioii bestowed 
or forced upon theni in rieh and over rieh abundance 
at school ; noue will deny but those who (kuowingly 
or nnknowingly) help to weave that great web of 
lies which envdopes onr much-praised dviDzation.* 
No doubt iu England also^ after the Bachelor's De- 
gree has been gained, a likeproceas of evaporatioii 
commences : yet it is certain that there the nrnnber 
of men who, without professional necessity retain 
their Classical Collie cultivation^ is much greater 
than withns. This may perhaps be attributed tothe 
prcdomiiiance of voluntaryt and private study in 

* Of course whcn the profes- doing) that a very gjcat excel- 

aional studies coincide with the leiice hes m the den^ee to which 

gabjects of school education — our Institutions call out volun- 

tfaat Ii to ny, in sneh äistuioeB taiy energies and am omor« 

u thow of the candidates for study. I bdiare this to depend, 

posts in tlie Bchools — the ichooi first, on their not opprenfagg 

studies are (xmtinued Ot profes- the mind by enforcing too many 

sional ones. stU(Hes at once : secondly, on 

t [As I have feit forced, whüc tlie lectures beiug few, and the 

editing these volumes, often to l^iton rather directing and 

express my sense of the gKat awnaling the study of books, 

defect8 of our University-system, than prcscnting tlicmselves in- 

in compariiion with the wants stead of books. If the London 

of the Nation and the capabili- University fail from iniellectual 

ties of the Age ; I cannot refuse cauaes, I fear it will be through 

hm to State my opinion (and demanding a profidenqr in too 

I aeem to myself to have earned many tulgecta at once.] 
a ri^t to the pleaaure of 00 
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England, and to thdr method of paper examination. 

In candidates for honors there inust be so much 
love of knowledge or indepeiident ambition, that it 
wonld be Strange if the impnlae did not generally 
last throngh life. Bat even the taking the Bache- 
loi's Degree vvithout the distinction of " honors," is 
in at least the half of the cases, completely a matter 
of free will, as neither State nor Chnrch,* nor any 
one eise whatever, ever asks any question about it. 
With the other half, it is connected with the Inten- 
tion of oontinning a karned career at the Univer- 
rities, or in schools ; and in that case, of course the 
studies commenced must be continued, or at least 
k&pt np in the same condition. 

{ 340. Other Brauches of Study than Claseics and 

Mathematica, 

Our readers must have already been desirous of 
asking, — What is the present condition, in Oxford 
and Cambridge, of the other branches of study, 
which with ns are already inclnded np to a certam 
point in the general preparatory school studies, and 
of which no mentiou has been made as yet : such 
as, HiSTORT, — particnlarly the more modern^ — 
Languages, and the History of Literature, Geogra- 
phy, Statistics, aud Natural History in the more 
limited sense. 

At first sight, the English System must appear 

* [Thifl is a great and remarkable mistake.} 
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to the greatest diaadyatitage in these particolars : 

and when we admit that neither in the College 
nor in the lluiversity examinatious nor in the 
Public Schools, are these subjects even mentioned 
by name, it would be veiy natural to suppose that 
nothing could be said in excuse of such neglect, 
penury, and partiality. As to Ancient History, 
we nüght certainly reply that it is stadied in the 
explanation of the Classies; if not very compre- 
hensively and systematically, yet thoroughly as to 
details: and this pomt might, without a doubt, 
be the easiest to detend. As regards more umk^^th 
History and Literature, we can only refer to the 
fact that in both Oxford and Cambridge a Royal 
Professorship has existed fbr both these bninclies 
ever since the year 1728. Even if it could be 
aigued, that where a Professor is, there students 
are, one Professorship for two such important aud 
extensive branches of leaming wonld still appear, 
to US, miserably insufficient.* But in fact, this Pro- 
fessor is not bound to give more than one coorse of 
abontf forty lectnres a year, (dnring the Michaelmas 

* A proof of the actoal vtlw the tarne time, as a euriont htit» 

or meaniug attached tofhe Pro- that the well-known FhOsdogiat 

fesacVBhip of History may be aiul Archaeologist. Conyere Mid- 

gatbercd from the fact, that the dletoii, was Professor qf Gtome- 

Poet Gray was one of the fiiät try iii Cambridge, 

penona who were inveated witfa f [The Leetarea on Modem 

this post, and certainly he never Hiatory at Oxford werc thia 

had ony idea of R'pre?enting year (1842) dchvered hy Dr. 

himself as an Mistorian, or of Arnold of Kui^hy, for whose 

ever giving a Iccturc uf any kind recent and sudden death so 

w ha te v er. We may mention at roany eyea are still wet, and ao 
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term,) and these lectnres are by no means either 

very regularly held and still less regularly or nu- 
merously attended. The same may be said of the 
Professorship of Anglo-Saxon established at Oxford 

in 17.^0 — to say nothing of the Professorship of 
Poetry.* 

All that remains theu is, the satisfoctioii of know- 
ing, that tbese brancbes are no way closed to 
jyrivate study, — that there is no want of literary 
aid for those who choose to seek it:t — that pri- 
vate teachers may always be found for the leading 

many hearts will long ache, Fifty or even five and twenty 

under a sense of irrqianible lectures would be sufficient, if 

I088 ; — but the total aumber of given by a proper man, to in- 

the Lectures tsonly mne, though spire a love for the tdenoe, to 

the course was oomplete.] give a general survey of the 

* I need no excuse, I tmst, subject: and as a general means 

in thus reckoning the study of of cultivation. And whoever 

Anglo-Saxon (in the same sense has either desire or calling to 

as that of our cid language and enter fiirther into tiie subject 

literatore vnäk us) among the would have no want of means 

elements of general cultivation. of encouragement for private 

It is just as certain that some study, which is after all the 

few lectures upon this subject principal affair ; and an impulse 

were really occasionally given of this kind might even be bt^st 

(for instance, by Conybeare) as given, cteieri» paribus, by a 

that ÜMtf were nerer regnkrly younger and untnarried man. 

given, and even at the best never f The difficulty of access to 

went beyond a very general sur- the University Libraries has 

vey. One charactehstic fact is been much exaggerated. At 

that it was neoessary for tiie Cambridge at least, every sta- 

IVofessor to be nnmanied ; and dent may take books home ^rith 

he consequentLy generaOy re- him upou having the guarantee 

signed when in some measure of a Master of Arts : and the use 

well established in his post and of them at the Library itself is 

bis duties. It is by no means a matter of course. [To the 

my mtetttum, boweverf to repre- Bodleian lÄbraiy at Oxford» 

sent these and similar institu- access is neither given nor de« 

tions of the kind as unimportant sired, before the Bachelor's De* 

in tbemselves or even ridiculoua. gioe.] 
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modern langoagea, — that the UmTecnty damina- 
tions often draw sucb mattere witldn Üam sphere, 

(by giviiig, for iustance, passages from Hume, Gib- 
bon, MUton, Shakespere» &c. to be tranalated into 
Greek and Latin, and by demanding comparisons 
of the Eiiglish and the aucient classic authors;) 
tbat tinally, the Prize-subjeets are sometimes taken 
from tbese qnartere. At all events, things go on 
better in such departments than in the non-matbe- 
matical brauches of Geography aud of Natural 
Uistory. The only inatniction in theae to be ob- 
tained witbin the Univeraities^ is derived from flome 
scanty and very unsystematic collectious of Natural 
History;* access to which is neither easy nor sought 
after. Wbat inflaence the Society of Nataral His- 
tory established at Cambridge in 1832 will bave, 
has not yet appeared ; but its very rise inspires good 
bopes. 

If we jndge of this part of our public education 

by our pompous pretensions, by the sigu-boards of 
our Gyumasia, by the praises of modern Liberalism, 
the jaigon €i specuklion» and the inaipid oratory 
of our public fbnctionaries ; we shall appear to 
stand inhuitely higher in every point of universal 
preparatory ednoation« tfaan any other nation wbat- 
ever. Wbat a rieh abundance of subjects for 

* CoOectioiiB of this kmd spedmens of Natnnl Hirtoiy. 

ezist to my knowledgt; in some To theae have been added lat- 

of the Colleges : and the Ash- terly Professor Buckland's Col- 

molean Museum in Oxford also lection of Minerals and otben 

has among other curio^ties some of the same kiud. 
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instraction and exaniinatioii ; of matters which are 

scarcely known by name elsewhere ! What variety, 
what freedom, what activity of intellect, what an 
inspiration for all that is beautifdl and noble in the 
whole sphere of European civilization, what disgnst 
of all petty, mechauical and professional studies, 
mnst we not naturally presume in those who flock» 
from year to year, to the Universities ! However, 
I must declare my conviction, and give my testi- 
mony, that all true and liviug results decrease in 



crease in nnmber, artifice and complication. In 

spite of all the Lecture-lists of Schools and Uni- 
versities with US, in spite of all our maturity^*- 
regnlations and examinations; History» Modem 
Languages and their Literature, the History of 
Literaturen and even Geography and Natural His- 
tory, are studied .less generally, less zealonsly and 
leas Buccessfully, than in the corresponding academie 
spheres in England, where all is left to voluntary 
love of knowiedge and self-incitement.* 

* Nothing would please me lodk fat the cauaes at tbe time 

more than to find mysdf contra- when tius decayfirst commenoed. 

dicted from compctMlt authority, Tu su]i])rc«s errors, [offensive 

in as far as my own subjects go political scntiments.] l)y oppres- 

— that is to say. Modern Lau- sing and crushing the mind itself, 

guages, literature, the Histoiy ia an easy poUcy. [From wkai 

of Literature and Modem Hib- / know 0/ fomuf Germans «tf 

tory. I wait only for a goodop-* German Universities, and from 

portunity to pay a serious word an extensive acquaintance at our 

or two respectinj^ the miserable own (i. e. at Cambridge) I should 

decay, into which thesc etudies say precisely the reverse.'] [The 

have fidlen during the last fifteen woida in Italica are from Mr. 

yeazB. It was not howeyer al- Fk]gn,ve Simpaoii.] 
waya so, and we may natuzatty 
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J 341. Philosophy . with Digression concernin^ Ger- 
man Pretenswns» 

If now we cast a comparative glance at the phi- 
losopbical studies with us and in England — (a 

task the more inevitable as these are the hfe of all 
otbers — ) we obtain, according to our convictions, 
the following resolt. In the firat place« we nrast 
not infer from the trampetingB of our philosophy, 
any wide diffasioii of it among us. We have labor- 
ers in this fieldy whoee individual scufflings raise a 
doud of dnst, worthy of an anny in motion. Bnt, 
as a nation, we do not deserve, in respect to philo- 
sopby« the opiiüon bestowed upou us by our neigh- 
boüTB, either in a good or bad sense. Let ns admit 
however that the eircle of Masters, disciples and 
amateurs in philosophy« is siugularly iarge with us; 
and that its predominating spirit imparts to our in- 
tellectual movements a fixed purpose, an order, a 
comprehensiveness, in which England is so deficient, 
that in her souudest erudition we detect the failings 
of the amatenr ; — simply because the limits of the 
Science have there been fixed by chance or caprice : 
— let US admit farther, that it is reserved to the Mas- 
fers of German Philosophy really to hit the highest 
mark that can be proposed to the nnasnsted human 
mind, — whatever be its aspect toward revealed 
religion : let us admit, in short« that hitherto the 
highest intellectual efforts have been put ibrth only 
by the German spirit, fermeD|:uig under our new 
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philosophy, and incited by love of troth and of 
knowledge for their own sake. Herein we do bnt 

claim for Germany that which is truly her own, but 
it 18 hoped not her only, portion.* But unfortu- 
nately the matter is by no means terminated here. 
These summits are attainable to but very few ; and 
there is room for fear, that the Stimulus wliich 
bronght ripeneas to the Masters, is gendering rot- 
tenness in the seholars ; and is threatening to break 
up all positive, and thereby all living and life-giving 
knowledge. It seems to be aiming to resolve all 
religions, moral, political and sdentifie cnltivation 

* Untü the Bng^iah Icnow bet- of Imummg live ht too mudi in 
terwbatGennaakanüiigis and world to be in danger of 

means, they are incompetent to professional monomania. ThtSjt 
judge of uur c()ini)arative j)rctcii. Standard [of profcssionid emi- 
sions, or tu derive belf-kuowledge nence] is different from ours ; it 
fromtfaesumy. Aslongasthey is taken not from the matter it- 
continue to epeak on the subject. seif, but from the opinions of 
88 blind men would speak of co- the circle to which they belong. 
lors, and to ])roclaim their igno- [As an Englishman, I desire to 
rEUice in exprc8i?ions of coarse add my belief, that the term 
contempt» so long are we autho- Plodding German is, as often aa 
rised to lay daim to a notorioua not, med in the way of admira- 
euperiority. Mochhasbeendone tion; butif iteverindicatescen- 
in latcr days in England, to coun- sure, from j)erfions who do not 
teract this really shameful igno- sju-uk nt random, it is dircctcd, 
rance : but there is infinitely not agaiust the laboriousness of 
much atin tobe done. Thatpart the (SennanB, but againat their 
of Our temperament which leads flat and tedioiia atyle ; «— again^t 
to hard, persevering, unrequited their tendency to give to detaila 
labor, from love of knowledge an undue prominence, and gene- 
and truth for their owu saket?, rally, their littlc care to compress 
the English so little understand, their enidition into a shapepleas- 
aatotnmitintoreproach.under ing to read and casy to remem* 
the latle of Plodding GermoM, her. These dcfcctsmaybe/fl/*e/y 
How far we are iudebtcd to o»ir imputed to thera perhai)s ; (that 
povert}' for our virtue. I do not is anotlier que^tion ;) but this IB 
say ; but certainly Enghbhmcn what the Engüsh meoH.'] 
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into an utter negation of eveiy thing beyond ^^fldf ;** 

and this, the more effectually, tlic more confi- 
deuüy it pretends to replace or supersede them 
by greater nnity. It ib here howe?er a matter of 
tbe greatest difficnlty to distingiiish the tares frorn 
the wheat, the unsound teudencies frora those, 
whichj if not strictly healthy^ yet are indispensable 
to the healmg and cleansing of the age. 

The evil principle is niaking efForts for domina" 
tion, principally in two ways. First, it sets up a 
faise notion of the Statb, understanding hereby the 
power which at the moment prevaits ; with a one- 
sided elaborate potentialization, to a uegiect of 
exlsting realities. Seoondly, it beeomes an nnscra* 
polons tool of the State, (so understood,) to the 
annihilatiou of feeling, belief, coiiscienee and right, 
when these come into coUision with the powers that 
be. Bat snrely, making every aUowance ibr Chris- 
tian intentions in the centre of power, yet, if free 
and independent life in the circumference be petri- 
fied, Christian fonns and Christian coltiTation will 
prove as mcompetent as those of China to preserve 
moral, spiritual or religious worth and influence. 

On the whole, it is doubtful whether we ought to 
njoice or lament, that pkUasapfy with ns by no 
means spreads so widely over society as other na- 
tions believe. It is far safer to boast of the con- 
qaests made under the banner of German spiritand 
the German name in every domain of leamin^y by 
help of such sound common seuse, talent or feeling. 
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88 GoD may have bestowed : and kere we stand on 

the very grouiid which in England is hoiiored with 
the name of Philosophy. At the same time, if our 
pompons Signboards be pnlled down, and the real 
ioets behind be examined, sonnd hnman nnder- 
standiiig will be fouud to have attained higher de- 
velopementy more force and versatUity in England, 
than with ns. In fact, it is there valned and colti* 
vated, under the uame of Philosophy, while with us 
it is left to itself like a wild plant. 

In England however it took two piincipal direc- 
tions. Witbin the Universities, Its character was 
positive and apologetieal ; of which Paley is the 
appropriate type. In the cirdes beyond, it was 
predominatnrely negative, critical, sceptieal, and 
for a long time peculiar to a few eminent spirits, 
among whom we must above all specify Hume, 
Both branches are essentially practical; both have 
their roots in the philosophy of Locke. As the last 
inclined ou the whole towards scepticism, it was 
inevitable that the University-philosophy shoaki 
become apologetic. In conseqnence Paley and 
others, whose praiseworthy intentions were not 
adeqoately sapported by philosophic ability, had no 
choice bnt (with dedded partiality and well meant 
half-sightedness) to accommodate the principles of 
Locke to aU that they found established around 
tfaem. Ouiumrd trath, historical and j^iilosophical« 
was Üins freqoently saerifieed : bat mmard* trath 

* Cettbiettioc.] 
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may hare remained, on the whole, uninjored, and 
gailtless of wilfbl perplexity. When we consider 

then the great variety and excellence of the ele- 
ments of moral cultivation thus eogaged, and the 
Itigh d^ree of — at least legally — recognized free- 
dom ; we caimot wonder or be suq^rised, that this 
philosophy of the Universities promotes a very 
inalti&rioiis poüHcal eapadl^ suited to the exisdng 
condition : and hence unquestionably proceeds the 
high value set upon it. To the advauces of leara- 
ing it imparts iittle of idealism and univenality, 
but mnch of sonnd common sense, practically ex- 
cellent Observation and intellie^ence in detail : in- 
deed in certain directions, it gives a combination of 
hannonions qnalities in a mnch higher degree than 
with US, where the human understanding is either 
crushed and frighteued, or ruus wild into senti- 
mentality, fiemtasy, yanity and ignoranoe. Thus, 
though the English at the present day have no one 
to compare with the lieroes of our German cultiva- 
tion, they may boast* that with them there is a 
more widely - diffiised qnasi - scientific edocation, 
combined with the corresponding qualities in morals, 
taste, and polities ; the chief sources of all which 
are the Universities. 

As to what the English term " Natural Philoso- 
phy," we need only refer to New ton and his eon- 
nexion with the philosophy of Locke. Although 
pretensions and appearances are mnch higher here 

* £vea here we can compete with tliem better than formerly. 
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than upon the field of Moral Philosophy, yet upon 

nearer examination it is impossible to deny, that 
the same priuciple^ the same feeling, prevents their 
penetratiDg to a spiritaal centre. £v^ admitting 
that they lead ns up to the door of the idea, it 
equally remains closed to us, as though we were 
Standing upon the lowest step of the material 
phenomenon.* 

f 342. Studies in the Faeuities. 

Passing to the different Faeuities or Professor- 
ships, we gladly allow that Oxford^ aud still more 
Camhridgey now exerts in them a mnch higher 
sdentific agency than ever before : bnt it is equally 
certain, that the smallest University with us, in this 
respect, far outstrips them both together. 

The total amount of the resnlts in Cambridge 
during the last twenty years, is the followin;^ : — 
effective public lectures are delivered in Theology, 
Uebrew, Civil Law^ Medicine^ Anatomy, Patholo- 
gical Anatomy, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Ex- 
perimental Physics and Political Economy. The 
course of lectures for the three prineipal Faeui- 
ties, Divinity, Law and Medidne, comprises at most 
fifty hours a i/ear, and in the rest scarcely twenty 
can be counted. Uow little therefore can be done 

* I know liow little Service vanity by this comparative ac- 
I shall reuder tu the claims either coimt. But History cannot aim 
of Geraian or Enj^h national at aatisfying such daims. 
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hf the greatest z6al and talent npaa Üie pari of 
teachen and sdiolars, is plain. To ghre a genenl 

iiitroduction, survey and Stimulus, or to treat some 
altogether special part of the sabject must be the 
higlmt rational aim of the lectorer. To have at- 
tended the course of lectures upon the subject is 
necessary for the Baehelor's Degree in the three 
Facolties. In addition to this» there is an Act to 
be kept in all three*: and fbr the Theological Fa- 
culty two sermoüs to be preached. The candidates 
for D^rees in Law and Medicine have to paaa 
throogh an examination hy the Pro/euor Rechts, 
In Medicine it is necessary to have testimonials of 
having attended a course of lectures in the three 
anxiliary Sciences alao, orof having gone the ronnds 
of one of the great London Hospitals. In all it is 
presupposed that the candidate has taken his Ba- 
didorship in Arts, or at least his first examination 
in Arts, and oonseqaently passed throngh his first 
two years of College stndies. The period of time 
necessary for the studies amounts to nine years in 
IHvinity» and in Law and Mediane siz years from 
the time of matriculation, and four years from the 
first examination in Arts^ when the Degree in Arts 
is not taken. This Degree spares the Student two 
years, and for Jnrists,* the leetwre^ I After the ex- 
amination in Arts has been passed and the higher 

* In Cambridge a Prolcssorship for English L#aw wa5 foundod 
liy Downing in the year 1 800 : but, as fsx as my o wn knowledge 
goes, it n only a sineeim« 
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Faculties eutered upou, it is uot requisite to reside, 
fdrther than the time occapied by that oouree of 
lectnres and that Act, at moat a quarter of a year. 
The Doctor's Deg^ree is then grauted after two 
years — in Divinity after four yeara» withont any 
thing more than keeping an Act. What is reqnired 
in the examinatious is very inconsiderable : — and 
cauDot be otherwise, if it is to be in any proportion 
to what iB leamt by the lectares. Divinity is even 
more scantily provided for than the other Faculties, 
as may be seen by what we have said above ; since 
not eyen an examination is reqoired. Theiectares 
may be attended, and attested, bnt they are very 
seldom listened to. 

in Oxford the number of lectures really given is 
considerably smaller than in Cambridge: and this 
may be explained in part by the fact, that to attend 
them is not made a requisite coudition for the De- 
gree [in eaob Facoltyj. What is done however is 
much abont the saroe as in Cambridge.* In Oxford 
upou taking the Doctor 's Degree in any of the 
three Faculties an Essay must be read publicly 
upon the subject ; — a reminisoence of the disserta- 
tions Cprincipia ) formerly required : but as it may 
uot last louger than an hour, it eanuot be a very 
serious matter. That in Oxford, (partly from want 
of good will or time on the part of the Professors, 

* A detailed accoimt of all althoogh sÜeiioe is kept con- 
tfaese matten may be found oemiog much that is not veiy 
in the ** Umversity Cakndan :** praiaewoithy. 
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aud partly ürom waut of audiences,) very few ]ec- 
tnres are even at present leally ^ven, k admitted 
even by the defenders of the Uiiiversity. Even the 
Professors who really give their lectures — (as in 
Moral Phüosophy, Poetry and Andent History — ) 
have seldom more than from thirty to forty heaiers : 
in otbers from ten to fifteen often form au audience. 
The Sanscrit Professorship in Oxford and the two 
Scholarships for those wbo are desirons of devoting 
tberoselves to tbese studies, are eertainly suflScient 
to meet all the demands made in this respect. The 
same may be said more or less of tbe Tbeological 
and Hebrew Scbolarships, wbich have been lately 
founded, that is to say, if we regard things from 
the EugUsh poiut of view, according to which He- 
brew is not mach more neoessary for a Theologian 
than Sanscrit is. How far tbe two Travelling Fel- 
lowships in Medieine go towards the advancement 
of the Medical Studies in Oxford I cannot jodge : 
bnt we may snrmiBe that no great importance can 
be attached to them.* From all this it is clear 
that it is as little possible now, as it was in the last 

* We need weuoAy mention a vwj complicatod natni« uui 

that the academic degrees nrc whouy lininteresting for persona 

not bestowed gratis in England not concerncd. Tlie "Uuiver- 

any more than with us. Tlie sity Calendars," the " Hritish 

fees (to judge by any other Aiinual" of 1637, aud 1838, the 

Standard than the Bnglish) are "Alma Mater** and otiier booi» 



minations and purposes are very Tbe lectures alao for tiie greater 

varioiis. Of course I cnnnot en- part are not, as is gcneraUy be- 

tcr into any minute detiiils with lieved among us, gnituitouf:. The 

regard to these or any othcr pe- necessary fces vary from £1 . to 

euniary matters, as they are of £5« and npwards. 
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Century, to think of forming oneself as Tbeologiaii, 
Jurist, Economist or Physician, by help of the pub- 
lic instruetion at Oxford or Cambridge. And in 
&ct all that can be said with respect to these de- 
partments in England is, that whatever is known 
in them is gathered otherwise thau iu the course of 
the Univernty studies ; by practica in life, by pri- 
vate study, private instraction, or even teaching ! 
For Medical studies there are only the London 
Hospitals and Edinburgh [Dublin] or Paris. We 
have nothing to add to what has been already said 
in this respect. There is no idea whatever of any 
further examinations, at least in a scientific sense.* 
and even regarded from the mere praetical point 
of view, the qnallfications demanded, when com- 
pared with those at the lowest step of our examina- 
tions for State-service^ are far hnmblery than the 
examinations at the English Universities appear nde 
by side with our examinations for the Faculties. 

* The exaraination that Theo- of the State rrcept for Naval and 

logians have to pass before enter- Artillcry ü/ßcers, and among 

ing upon Orders, demands still the Military, for such are are 

leM uuui even tiie fint Univer- edocaled in a üflyef Inititiitioii. 

taHtf emmmatiCTM. Students in The same may be «aid of the East 

Law are never cxarained at all. India Company*8 Service. [Our 

Those in Medicinc, Surgery or Medical and Surtrical Colleges 

Pharraacy are cxamined by their will probably protest against the 

respective London Colleges, but Statement here made, which at 

in a very coane and alovenly least is not witii ua a notorioua 

miy. No examination is neoea- tut,'} 
sary for entering into the aervioe 
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^ 343. Con^ßorwm of the Present and Post Century 

in the English üniversities, 

Let US however leave the German üniversities, 
and compare thoee of England with themaelves at 
the preaent and the earlier periods. Among many 
other Symptoms of intelleetual advancement, we 
must not fail to notice the vastly increased literary 
activity of the present generation of academiftlan«. 
I cannot here enter into detailed statisticftl ae- 
counts; bat by enquiries of this nature I have 
oonvmced myself that amimg the authors who labor 
fbr the enlightenment of the nation m every form 
and direetion, there are as many members of the 
üniversities as is desirable ; or, at least, ten times 

• 

more than there were thirty years ago. The Ust 

of contributors to the Encyelopaedia Metropolitana 
alone, contains the names of about twenty Fellows 
of CoU^ea : and the striking inteUectual devation 
of the Tory periodical Hteratare* m the last twenty- 
five years, must also be ascribed in great part to 
the üniversities. As to moral and religious culti* 
vation, it at leäst has not gone hack, althongh it 
may be doubted whether there is any very essential 
improvement. 

In spite of this, the merits of the üniversities 
were never less acknowledged than now ; and in 

* People on the Continent talcnt in the immense field of 

have hardly yet Icanied that the the EngUsh daily aud periodical 

Whigs aiid the Edinburgh Ke- press. 
viev, &c. do not monopoUse 
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facty beyond a certain circle which is ever lesseniiig, 
an nnoongenial and even hoBtile spirit bas gained 

an alarming predominauce. In order to account 
for this, we might point to the vast and unavoid- 
able growtb of democratic elements in England, 
connected witli the great War, and with the in- 
crease of population and wealth: but the rise of 
nnmerous cirdes of inteUect, wholly beyond the 
Univmity sphere, is a phenomenon more properly 
falling under the cognizance of this work. 

What may be the worth of the wiitings of Hnme, 
Priestley, Adam Smith, Bentham, is the less need- 
ful to decide, since uo one will rate as very precioos 
the curreut coin of their successors.''^ On the other 
band it is nndeniable, that in Natoral Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Medicine and Natural History in its 
largest sense, great progress bas been made in 
which the Universities are little or not at all con- 
cerned. Although some few of tbe leading spirits 
may have belonged by gencral education and feel- 
ing to the Universities, yet the course and applica- 
tion of these sdences has been extra-academical, 
and the tendency of their eultivation has been 
democratic. Yet this again runs in a two-fold 
channd. On the one side it is allied to the 

* [Is it necessary hcre to add, famc howevcr is decidedly that 

(lest BÜence seem to give con- of a Natural Fhilosopher ; aad 

sent,) that in England the 8ac> as such, he belonga to the next 

cessora of Adam Smith are very head. It may seem astcnuslÜDg 

highly esteemed ? As for the that our Author here takes no 

othcr names, it is hard to »ay tcho notice of (Political) History.] 
are their successors. Priestley 's 
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negative Philoeophy of Locke, and the Philanthro- 
pism of the eigiiteenth Century ; and on tbe other, 

to the positive doctriues of the Reformation, — 
namely, among the body of Protestant Difisenten. 

4 344. Cries for Universitjf Reform, 

If now we enqnire into the jnstness of the aecu- 

sations raised from so many quarters agaiust the 
Universities, and the wisdom of the remedies pro- 
posed, — and in part introdaced, — we arrive, after 
impartial consideration, at the following resolt. 

In such a controversy with the Universities, an- 
der the circumstances of England, paity-interests 
and party-passions cannot bnt ezert inordinate in- 
fluence. The attacks therefore upon the Universi- 
ties, even wheu they have a kernel of truth, are uot 
based on any deep insight into the iacts, and are 
conseqnently inequitable: being either absnrdly 
exaggerated, or falling upou such faults only as 
are inherent in human natore. And aiter all, 
when an evil has been admitted to exist, it remains 
to ask, who is to blame, and whose duty it is to 
find a remedy ; or how far the complainants have a 
right to prescribe one. That the Universities do 
not meet the claims made upon them from differeut 
quarters ; and that in a certaiu moral and rational 
point of view these claims are to be justified; is 
nndeniable : bnt it does not follow that the Univer- 
sities are uncouditioually bouml to satisfy these 
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Claims, nnless indeed the Suprbmb Law Is to be 
dictated by the blind, though smoere, pardality, 

with which eacli side looks upou itself as the whole, 
and its opponents as an anomalous, sickly ex- 
crescence. Such a law wonld be, after all, bnt a 

mechanical Standard, obtained froin an uncertain, 
perhaps an apparent, artificiai, and surreptitiously 
obtained majority. 

i 345. Defence of the Umnersities, 

Conseciuently, although it may be impossible to 
deny that the Universities neglect, more or less, or 
even entirely, especially iu the several professional 
departments, a great many branches of learnmg, 
• which, beyond their sphere, daily increase in valne 
and extent; R by no means becomes a duty to them 
to take these studies into their couree to the ewtent 
and in the manner tbat their adversaries require. 
They may very justly reply : — "Our known and 
recognized duty and vocation was, up to the pre- 
sent time, not to form Divines, Jurists, Physicians, 
Chemists, Mechanicians, Political Eeonomists ; but 
to form Gentlemen, and next, Schoolmast£rs 
who may educate the rising generation of Gentlemen. 
Let it be proved that the ends which we propose 
are less usefiil, less praiseworthy, less necessary, 
than those at which we are called upon to aim : 
that the frnits which we cultivate are not only less 
useful than they might be, but are absoiutely useless 
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or even Inirtfiil. Until that has been doney tfae 
demands made opon ns are absurd. As long as it b 
admitted that tbe Gentleman (in our sense of the 
Word) is a necessary and honorable element in the 
national existence, we are jnstified in conturaing the 
System of Instruction whieh we have hitherto pur- 
sued. ßut to deny tbe high national value of the 
old English Gentleman, is to assome for the demo* 
cratic inflaence a snperiority, whieh onr opponents 
are uot authorized in bestowing on it. At all 
events, it will be the affair of our Gentlemen still 
to oontinne to give proof, by fiusts» of thdr right 
to their position ; and as long as they reniaiu as a 
national element, our right and duty to reproduce 
them remains." 

Should it be objected, that it is Tery easy to com- 
bine a general liberal education, according to the 
notion of the Universides, with the professional 
teaching whieh is ealled for by public opinion ; we 
can ouly reply that tbis assertion has been very fre- 
quently made, it is true, but that the parties most* 

* Germ, ^cn bctf)CiIigtcn. know ; that the jxrsons who 

[This very perverse idea, (as I have (what is ealled) a vested 

murtventoretocallit,) pervades interest in any business, are 

all our Author's rwinoning». the very last to be comviiioed 

The Nation itadf k llie party fhat a diange is desiraUe, or 

mo8t concemed : eecondly, the even ponifale without grcat mis- 

individuals who are to be chief or danger. What sort of 

taught : thirdiy and lastly, the proof can be ealled cowoincing ? 

teacfaen. The Teadier eiirta Bven if a tfaiid Univenity, aa 

for the Pupil, not tiie Füpil that of Diuham, «ere to intro- 

for the Tcacher. — Long expe- duce numerous changes without 

rience has tauglit the Englisch, injury, it is by no means certain 

what perhaps ^e Germans less that Oxford and Cambridge 
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conceraed are not convinced of it ; nor can they be 

expected to consent to any esseutial change in their 
studies^ until the advantages of it have been proved 
in the moat convincing manner. In saying thia, I 
do not intend to express any decided opinion, as to 
the extent which without opposite and greater evils 
might be given to the University studies. Yet every 
nnprejudlced obaerver will give weight to the re- 
mark, that an in ward Opposition seems to subsist 
between various brauches of learuiug, and the 
Engliah Univerntiea: I speak especially of those 
branches which are connected with Institutions 
[^InfÜtute], and have a tendency predominantly 
practical. Such appear natnrally to straggle to 
free themselves from Academical control. 

In fact however the üniversities themselves are 
by no means opposed to every extension of teach- 
ing more accommodated to the spirit of the Age, 
nor to every innovation : witness the reforms 
aiready introduced, without obtainiog* from their 

would infer that they inig:ht do a Visitation wliich might have 

the same. Nay, things which been averted.] 

Gambridge pnctiaes at thia mo- * [Thia remark ia posnbly 

ment, Oxford ia Ctmvilioed would directcd against special cascs in 

be injurious to her. — While I whicli the Üniversities have been 

most cordially hold that it is attuckod ; and for any tliin«; I 

most desirable to do nothing know, it may be very aupropriute 

without the good will of the when ao apphed. out Fh)f. 

Univorrities, I caimot bot think Huber haa too mudi of the 

that the more they are led to Academician in him to deal quite 

belicve that there is no practical justly with the Anti-Academical 

liinit to their indei>endence, the English. The internal Univer- 

more hkely it is that they will sity liefonuä were for a long 

aone day bring on fhenudvea time wliolly unknown to liie 
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adversaries the least acknowledgineiit, or even sign 
of acqaaintanceship with the &ct. At all events, it 

becomes an Academical body rather to move oii 
behind the Age, than to expose itself to the danger 
and disgraee of vaciUatioii and hasty experiment. 
If slowiiess uf motion is either dangerous or very 
hurtful, it is so merely by its stimulating the ill- 
will, injostice, nnreasonableneas and predidtation 
of theu* opponentB. If these choose to coont as 
nothiug the Impulse to study unquestiouably uow 
given in the Universities, yet as there is manifesüy 
no want of other places and means in England, by 
wbich all who have desire and talent inay complete 
their education in each separate brauch ; why need 
the Universities be pressed upon to increase these 
means, with a risk of injury to that which they at 



worM wiUumt: «nd when at 
last thev were known, it wis 

too old a th in LT to occur to any 
one to acknoH'/cdye. Their op- 
poneutä dcal with the existing 
State as the normal one; and 
find in it certain grand practi- 
ca! dcfccts. Of tlio difficulties 
a£Z7iin>t which the ititernal He- 
formtrs have had to conteud, 
(and still are oonteading,) they 
know notbing: bat when told 
of tbem, it seems to make the 
case worse ; for such difficulties 
ought ncvcr to have exij^ted. 
The Uiiiversitiea inberit the sta- 
tion, credit and wealth of the 
last three centuries : and incvi- 
tably they inlierit likcwise the 
dfV-credit of past pjenerations. 
When the nation is suÖ'ering 



tiuough many grievous Unnders, 
as, fbr instance, from that of 

imasrininc^ that to quote Horace 
and write clegiuit Latin verscs are 
three quarters of the education 
of a statesman. it is not won- 
derful that a deep sense of want, 
of neglect, and of irt;t/*/icff arises. 
Tlxcy com])arc what the Univer- 
sity professes to be and the 
nation needs it to be, with that 
which it is; and are qnite in- 
competent to make aUowanoe 
for the inward infirmit)' of Con- 
stitution, which üld raismanage- 
ment or abuses have brought on. 
NaturaUy, Hie reply: "We go 
as fast as we can," (however 
true,) sttrs up Indignation the 
more.J 
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present afford ? From this point of view we can 
justify many anomalies in their proceedings. Thus : 
for the Degree in the higher faculties they do not 
enforce residence. This is nothing but a truly libe- 
ral encouragement to freqnent the im-Academic 
institutions, where these studies may be pursued 
with more profit tbau at the Uuiversities. Can any 
one then seriously repröach them for continnuig to 
bestow the Degree at all in the Facnhies, now that 
they have lowered the studies to a miuiuium ? So 
to lower the studies, they were compelled in no 
smali measore by a complication of drcumstanoea 
beyond their own control. But, let it be remem- 
beredy they compel no oiie to take this Degree, nor 
do they represent it as more than it really is, 
namely, an honorary distinction, rather of a social 
and political, than of any scientific vaiue. 



$ 346. Reforming Movements of a Mtnarity within 

the ünivernties. 

AU these qnestions, as well as others conceming 
the academic discipline or Constitution, are actively 
discussed at the Universities themselves, More es- 
pedally at Cambridge, there is a minority, in which 
every not altogether mad or objectionable tendeney 
of modern times, finds perhaps its most honorable 
representatives. . It exercises a salutary control 
over the more stable majority (or, if one will, the 
Oligarchy) and lays upon it the moral Obligation of 
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satiafyiiig the denumds of the age, as fiaras thiscan 
be done without yielding up essential qualities of 

the existing System, which could uever be replaced. 
This majority indeed refuaes to be hurried; and 
moTes probably the more dowly, in resiatance to 
those who would compel it. Whether this is the 
more prudent course, in a poUtical sense, it may be 
hard to decide. Patting aaide however all conaide- 
ration of the higher intellectnal and moral exigen- 
<aes of the case, it may still be questioued, whether 
it is not a rights or even a dnty^ of every Party, 
(and consequently of that abo, of which the Uni- 
versities are the organ,) to apply to their own case 
the principle : " Let us be as we are, or eise not 
exist at all." To vohmteer an esaential revoln- 
tion, woqM be Httle leis than a political snicide or 
treaehery. At all events, nothing can be more 
presomptnons* than for bystanders to lay down the 
kw, how far a Party and its Oigans may coneede 
to demands, without hazarding their existence or 
their dignity. 

If however the En^ish Universities chooae to 
take any steps of reform in the direction demanded, 
the preceding pages suffice to show that the means 
are abnndantly within their reach. Of the Oigans 
reqoired^ some are oomplete, while of others the 
rudiments exist ; they need only to be animated, 
strengthened or at most developed. Extraordinary 

* For a spedmen of tfae fruit which I ccDsuiie, see Von Raumor't 

Bngland. 
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contributions would iiever be wanting for any good 
and judidoQS undeitakiiig: for in the drcie of which 
the Universities are the inteUectoal centre, there is 
a lively sympathy in their welfare, and conscious- 
ness of their importance.* Nor ueed they find any 
want of oo-operation on the part of the Legislatore 
of the ooontry, to effect any desired reform : aU, in 
fact, depeuds upou good will, and on a just insight 
into the caae. 

f 347. Oft the Equi^ of Staie Interference with the 

ünhersUiu, 

The laiiguage which some persona hold concem- 
ing the Universities is really equivalent to a demand 
that theur Anthorities shall either act nnder compnl- 
sion, or be wholly set aside ; and the academic go- 
vernment, executive and legislative, be transferred 
to the Supreme Powers. In England, as well as 
with na, it is the most zeakros and moat noisy cla- 
morers about what they call freedom, who, in their 
aversion and bäte to every kind of independence, 
acrnple the least to soggest anch encroachmenta of 
the central anthority. 

That in England and every wbere eise, authority 

* nventi and endownwiite aevenJ thonond poundt. IntUs 

■re just as fre^pMot Boir ■■ Ümf respect alio« the idea llnit these 

were formerly — in proportion institutions and their whole 

to the needs of the Univcrfities. sphere of influence ari' fallen 

A subecription made for the into the weakness tuid de- 

CmJaridgc lÜMiiy, faf mwlmf», cvq^ttode of age» is perfectly 

has m R Ibw ycaii prodooed crronaona. 
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18 vested in the State, when circumstauces require^ 
to make changes in the Statutes of the Universitiea, 
need not be insisted here. Yet every authority 
may be abused, aud what is the right use of it, can 
be settled only on moral gronnds. If a Gorporatioii 
has flagrantly neglected its dnties, and more parti- 
cularly those which couceni its especial vocatiou, the 
higher Powers would doubtiess be bound to sapply 
the defidency. Bat the presumption shonld always 
be in favor of the Corporation and its good iuten- 
tions, uor ought any such interference to take place 
without the greatest caution and as the mo9t extreme 
resonree. Thus, although it would be the greatest 
folly to deny that a Visitation empowered by the 
King in Ptollament might oonstitutionally introduce 
any changes soever at the Universities, it la no less 
true that such an interference woidd be the greatest 
stupidity and a most cryiug iniquity. [(iimgrofe 
Stovteft unb Me fctrdmbfie ttnbUKi^cit.] Iniquity, as op- 
posed to illegality, is the only injustice which can 
possibly be committed by King and Parliament; 
for, do what they will, it is legal.* Before such 
interference can be justifiable, a proof must be 

* To what was before siüd the moral pn^riety of so doing. 

upon the oncient power of the The right did not He in the 

Crown over the Universities I clause ; but the clause was lüc- 

might have added, that the for- tated by the right : on that 

mtuft to eoDimoii in Royal IVivi« aooount I lay bot litde streBS 

Icgea ** durant9 regis beneplacUo" upon it. I may remark also 

evidently exprcsses the principle in passing that the Charter of 

of the imhmited power of the the London University of 1838 

Crown to take back the favors also contains the clause .-"duriog 

bca to wed : sup])u.sing of ooone oor royal wiU and pleaann." 
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brooght» — most convincing to all nnprejudiced 
persona of the time well acquainted with the iacts, 

— of that which hitherto has uever been proved 
at all: namely, that the remUts to be obtained 
9uck a measure are, ewcbtshefy* and uncanditianallj/y 
required hy the laws of' God and man, and hy the 
vocatian for which the UniversUies were founded ;i 
änd eatmot be had bjf the voltmtofy Offetu^ of the 
Universities thenuelves, 

From the grounds ou which the Universities have 
been as yet attaeked in England, it is in any ease 
imposfflible to dednce this proof. These gronnds 
are for the greater part, relathely, well-foiinded 
and hoDorable ; but, in an inteliectual sense, placed 
not higher, but rather lower, than the Universities; 
as they have for the most part no other Standard for 
learniog, than its practical Utility, in a morc con- 
fined or more extended sense. At all events, tlus 
b tme of the most populär and well known objec^ 
tions to the existing aeademic system. Our Standard 
of leaming does not eiust at all in England: but 
even if it did, it might still be regarded alter what 

* [Tfu^C^lUpid) unt anbe- treated it ob very justifinble for 

bingt. The literal acccptation Philopophy and Theolo^' to be 

would i>erhnps seem too cxtrava- no higher in the Universities 

gant, did not similar sentimentj» than in the rest of England, 

recor in this part of the work.] Public opinion ib thdr meaBure. 

t [Yet, a lew pages back, he when he wishes to defend them: 

made lif?ht of the foundations ; Public opinion procs for nothing, 

and declared that tlie recognized when it demands that they shall 

busincss of the Universities was act up to the spirit of the 

to producc Gentlemen and Sckool- Statute».] 
mmi€r$, Ptevioualy also, he 
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has been said above respecting it, (at least in ita 

practical elficacy,) as very doubtful whether it 
would be right to sacrifice to it unconditionally the 
pecoliar qnalities of the Engliah UmTenities.* 



f 348. Oenerai Rmarh$ ( 

Äntipathies u^on 

We have now to turu 

* The English have been very 
fond lately of appeaiing to our 
Universities — the Liberais re- 
commeuding them most zea- 
loiuly 88 modda for Imitation, 
and tiie oppoaite party holdiiig 
them up as waminga on account 
of thcir extravacTincies in man- 
ners and ideas. On both sides 
tiie greatest ignoNnoe, aenn- 
knowledgc, or confuBion of ideas 
prevails, with respect both to 
the State of thinps with us in 
general, and to that at the Uni- 
versities, although the condition 
of tiie latter oan ooly be judged 
bj refineooa to the former. The 
evil appears rejilly to be incura- 
ble, since the best intentioned 
investigations upon tiie very 
apot have only contrHrated to 
inoeaae it. And thus Mr. Rob- 
inson, an American — who spent 
some time in Germany ; and 
who ia cited by Walsh and 
others as an orade — assures us 
very aerioualy that with us there 
ensts no preacribed or compul- 
sory attendancc on lectiires. 
Consequently, all the admirable 
mechauism uf our cxamiuation 
and teatimonial ayatem, the ne* 
eeaaity of workmg fbr a Aiture 



m the Aciim ofRehgimu 

the Universities. 

our attention to another 

professional livelihood, fear of 
the future examination, — are 
entirely lost upon him ; and he 
goes no further than the bare 
and palpable fust. tiiat a young 
man may play the truant with- 
out being admonished or pu- 
nished at the very moment. It 
is well known besides that peo> 
pie alieady begin to stop up 
also thia mouae-hole of libenm 
arbitrium — and very rightly so 
as the Student is (properly 
speaking) a öer\-ant of the State, 
and ought in duty to render 
to the State aooount of hia time 
and talenta. Another [Engliah] 
wiscacre asserts that our Doc- 
tor's Degree gives the ])ossessor 
the right t]p«o /acto to teach 
at every Univeraity ! Whewdl 
looks upon it as peilecüy un- 
justifiable, that our yoimg peo- 
ple should be left without any 
superintendence, control or re- 
straint whatever in matters of 
diadpline! And ao we have 
no deputations, no University 
Judges, no Bcadlcjs, no Watch- 
men. no Police, no rustication 
or expulsion, no imprisonment ! 
— in ftct Bolliing Imt a life ia 
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branch of the complaints against the Universities. 
We may safely^issert that the main impuke of all 
tfaeir assailantSy firom Locke, Gibbon, Hmne, Horaoe 
Walpole, to the Edinburgh Review and the last 
Radical mouth-pieces upon the subject, proceeded 
essentially and originally (whatever form, pretext, 
or cbaracter it may have borne, externally and in 
its further developement) from religious antipa- 
thies : whether ezcited by the contrariety of op- 
nion between the Protestant ^ctremes and the 
Episcopal Church; or by the hostility of the un- 
christian or anti-chnstian tendencies of the age to 
eotffy positive form and doctrine of ihe Christian 
Ghnrch. Indeed how deeply and variously these 
antipathies and conflicting opinions are intermin- 
gled with poUtical, social, and intellectual lifo in 
England, will be acknowledged npon all hauds.* 
The attacks are directed chiefly against the Test 
Oaths; against the Obligation of taking Orders« 
which has been imposed, dther by statate or cnstom, 

* Many who have written or deddßdfy Puritans, Unitiriaiis, 

spoken agunst tibe Unrrenities Adidats» or ^vliat not. Yet in 

have been stiired up by their mostt in fact in all well-known, 

undeniably over - mighty and instances, it is notorious that 

hea\y pomposity, conceit, pc- the cnmity is directed either 

dantry, and even, to a certaia against the Anglican Church or 

eztent, hypocrisy ; or by iheir ittunst all pontive Christianity. 

ao essentially cholaric and phleg- liiis givea the key to the eaadtf 

matical temperament ; and liave against the Universities, but no- 

thus been carried into feelings ways excludes the sincerity and 

of impatience, irritabili^, and uprightness of the accusations 

c o n te m p t with i^gaonl to tiiem. brought fatmtd from othcr 

I do not pKtend to SNert fhat qnarten. 
all theae asBailanta bave been 
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upoD the Masters and [most of the] Fellows of 
the Collies, and conseqnently npon the Heads 
of the UniverBtty ; against the celibacy of the Fel- 
lows; and lastly, against the so very frequent 
atte&dance of divine Service (accoiding to the ordi- 
nances of the Anglican Chorch) directed by Statute 
in the Colleges, as well ris in the Uiiiversity. With 
these objections have been connected reproaches 
and complaints* of ilUberality, ignoranoe, a narrow- 
minded, timorous, and sometimes even ianatical 
crippliug of leaming, and of a hatefui use of power 
in the Service of party. In faet, there is scarcely a 
Single fault in the intellectaal or moral lüe of the 
Universities, that is not ascribed to these pretended 
fdndamental evils. But it is precisely this coufasiouy 
(in part not nnintentional,) that now reqnires ^ to 
distinguish strictly between these essentially bete- 
rogeneous points. 



i 349. Demand of the Abolition of the Test Oaths, 

The principal point demanded, is the abolition of 
the Test Oaths and the admission of individnals of 

every religious persuasion, iiotouly tothestudies of 
the Universities (for from them they are not for- 
mallyt exduded) but also to the academic d^rees^ 

* See Notes (99) and (100) of the Churoh of England wrt 

Et tlic cnd. formally cxciudod from the atu- 

t [All persons who are not ;il)lc dies at Oxford; but not at 

to profes« themselves members Cambridge.] 
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and themijoymentofthepecmuaiy, social^ and, po- 

litical rights connected with them.* But this is not 
all. Once admitted into the Universities, it is certain 
tfaat the same parties would demand to have the 
Fellowships of the Colleges opened to them. The 
analogy between the two would sanetion this exten- 
sion of the ai^gument ; and if the claim is not yet 
plainly made, it is to be aacribed to the pradence of 
the few and to confusion of ideas among the rest. 
7"^/^ kind of confusion however infalUbly clears up 
of its own aecord as the objeet comes nearer, and 
the Pärty moves on with more consistency than 
the Individuais are conscions of. But since it is 
alledged that an aboUtion of the Test Oaths will ele- 
▼ate University leaniing,let nsfint inqnire how the 
two thiiigs are connected. It might have been 
thought, in truth, that they have uothing whatever 
in common, and that every desirable change rda- 
tive to the studies might be eflPected by Academic 
Legislation, or by the King and Pariiament, with- 
out admitting faostile religionists either to help in 
the execntion of sach measnres, or to share in the 
results obtaiued. Yet there is a germ of truth at 
the bottom of the complainants* assertion. The 
genius of the Anglican Ghurch does appear to be 

* It is notorious by tbe «i Ji the real atate of tlie caae, 

newspapers. that the qneaticm and particulariy of all legislative 

of the abolition of the test oaths capacity upon this point, has 

haa been difcussed in Parlia- been displayed by moft of thoac 

ment also: iuid it is astonishing who have takeu part in the 

what a waut of all ocquaintance discussions either /or or against. 
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incompatible with ihai kind of unbridled intel- 
lectaal and scientific mnldfiirioasnesBy which it is 

wished to force* upon them. There can be no 
doubty consequently, that the Universities, to accept 
these reforms, wonld have to sacrifice their eaaen- 
tially Anglican spirit ; so that it becomes a questioii 
of the existence or non-existence of the as yet A»^ 
gUcan Univeraities. 



* [It would be hard to find 
any Reformer who desires to 
"force" upon them a multifari- 
ousness at all to com{>are with 
Ü»t which in theoiy tfaey hvro 
already. Who can read the list 
of Profepporphips without a^to- 
nishment ? It is the Universities 
themselves, that, in accepting 
«ach endowments, dedazed tfadr 
willingneM to be multifianoiiB. 
And this is no casual vote, no 
isolated and momentarv deci- 
eion : I behevc there is not on 
record a case of their refusing 
■n endowmeut fbr any brauch 
of Science whatever. Is this to 
l>e blamed ? I do not «ay po : 
but the bestowiil and acceptmice 
of such a series of cndowments 
dutinctly shows, that botii the 
Nation and the Univenities 
tiiemselves have ever recognized 
the?e institutions as the central 
Organs of all Science. The epi- 
thet unbridled, attached by our 
Auibor to " nraltiferiouaiieaa/' 



is quite gratuitous. For an 
individual to attempt to learn 
»o maiiy branches atonce, is out 
of the question : that might be 
ealled *' an unbridled love of 
knowledge." But a national 
University raay teach all at once, 
without bcing shallow in any. — 
I think also tliat he erroneously 
ascribes to an Anglican spirit, 
(as though it had something to 
do \v\XX\ Anglican Theology,) a 
phenomenon which results from 
the predominance of two lan- 
guages, and of the Clerical Or- 
der. Wfaatefcr may be tiie mo- 
ral advantages (great or small) 
of uniting in one j^erson the 
characters of ('lerg}'man and 
Tutor or Professor, they are 
bought by an inteUectual aaeri- 
fice : nor ta it possible for Pu- 
pils to study other Sciences 
with enerpy, while the Univer- 
sity and Colleges make cxclui?ive 
demands ou tliem in Greek, 
Latin and Matfaematics.] 
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i 350. Ri^ht and Duty of Self-preservation attctch- 

ing to a Corporation. 

Once more : that wbich is demanded of the Uni- 

versities under the plausible name of participatioriy 
would iiifallibly lead to sole advantage; or at least to 
the decided dominadon of those, who mount so cla- 
moroody to tlie assaidt of tbe Test Oaths. This 
heterogeneous alliance of all who oppose the Angli- 
can Ghurch and the education most congenial to 
her, would infidlibly very soon obtam a majority,* 

* [If this be true, thcre must and before the abolition of the 

be öomething in the Genius loci Test and Corporation Act^, to 

at the Univeniitiea, which in- subacribe the Tkirty-oine Arti- 

dmesmentoHeresjr. TheCom- des wasnotesaentialfbrholdiiig 

municants in all the Fuiah the hig^ieet officea of State, nar 

Churches of the land, in town yet for receiving the commu- 

and countn,', are admitted vnXh.- nion in the Church. The ques- 

out äubscribing the Thirty-nine tion is ; — wiiy a man who is 

Articles: why do not they all orthodox enough to sit in the 

beoome Heretios or Diaaentera ? Honae of Lorda and in the ftivy 

— Our Author however, while Council, and to recdve the 

taxing others» with insincerity, Church Coramunion, is to be 

hiniself utterly niisunderstands counted not orthodox enough to 

both them and their demand: and vute iu the Uuiversity Convoca- 

inviduNialy repreaenta the who&e tiona, or to lecture on Law. 

■a a DitiM/er*« QttMiloJi. On In repljrto the argumenta above» 

the contrary, it ia far more of a we ask ; — IVhy should any one 

Churchman'aQuestion. Thesub- predict the rapid spread of sen- 

acription to the l'liirty-nine Arti- timeuta contrary to hia own, 

des might be aboUahed, and the unleas he aecretly auapects that 

Univcnitiea benereithdeaaahttt HwieiathenitiTevjgoTof Truth 

to aU but thoae who profeased againat him ? See our Author's 

themselves bond fide membera own reasoninga below, on the 

of the Church of England. This Freedoin of I/caming. It would 

ia actually the arraugement now, be quite contrary to fact, to pre- 

with regard to CTutfer-giaduatea tend that the mua of tiie upper 

at Oxford, and to m«re Graduates claaaca have as yet any hostiÜtjr 

at Cambridge. Even before the to the national Church : ia thcn 

Bill for CathoUc ßmandpation, that Church unable to keep her 
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firet in the Democracy of the Graduates, nezt, in 

the Aristocracy of the Fellows, aiid sooner or later, 
in the Oligarchy of the Heads. The Dissenters 
indeed, strictly so called» would not easUy become 
a majority of themselves, bat they coald combine 
with the preseut minority, aud besides^ ander a 



inflnenoe witii Hiem by good 

deeds and by able teachinj^ ? 
Does her life in the Universities 
rcally hanp^ on Acti« of Parlia- 
ment conapellmg her to be ortho- 
dox? Our Attthor's argument 
neoenarily implies this i bat to 
nssert it. would he the pait of 
both hostility »lul ipiomnce. — 
The exjMiricnce of Gerraany. 
Geneva aud Enghuid ahke »how, 
tfaat subecription to Articles Ins 
HO practical validity, except as it 
may be interpreted and enforced 
by public ojiinion. Historical 
fiact speaks plainly, that a Test 
Oath can neva keep up a spi. 
rihial or ewm an intdlectual 
fiuth : these must stand by intd- 
lectual and Spiritual influences, 
or thoy will not stand at all. 
Test Oaths no doubt uiay keep 
nparifMi/; bot tiusia bereite 
superfluGus. As long as Ansto- 
cratical feeling pervades our 
Upper chisses, so long will tlicy 
prefer tlie Anglican ritual to 
tbat of Calvin; whetber they 
beoome Unitarians, Swedenbor- 
gians, Irvingites, Rationalists, 
er any thing eise. 

As reg^ds the admission of 
avowed Dissenters to our Uai- 
verritiea, if it were done by power 
fromwitiioat» it would probably 
be but apart of an extensive alter- 
ation i and it iB vatn to conjecture 



the effiscts. Bat if done by 

the Universities themselves, — 
in good will, yet as an isolated 
Act. — I cannot doubt that it 
would be injurious to the Dis- 
aenten m a party, just in.pn>> 
portion as they took adnmtige 
<tf it. Only their richest mem- 
bers wonld tliink of f^o doing, 
aiul theciitire nuiuber helonging 
to each one body would bc so 
small, that a large proportioii 
of them would be proselyted to 
the Established Church. \or 
would it bc easy to avoid much 
of this, even if they were able 
to found separate Colleges for 
themsehFCs: sympathy, and the 
attractkn of the old. the ezter* 
nally venerable and the power- 
ful, are not so casily resisted. — 
üf such probabilities our Au- 
thor not ooly ^tirdy loses 
sigfat, bat oonfidently assnmes 
the vcry opposite, without giv- 
ing US any ground for belief 
but bis simple assertion. A 
Partizan of Dissent would un- 
doabtedly rejoioe at emy le- 
gulation which keeps up iirita- 
tion. and throws odium on the 
Universities ; and cspeci.illy on 
evcr)' thing which vexes the 
laity of the Church, aad drives 
inany of them to take part with 
Dissenters.] 
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Liberal Ministry^ would have the support of the 
Sopreme Goyernment. There is really a Btraoge 

want of sincerity here in men's words and pro- 
fessed claims. To demaud the keys of a fortress, 
is really to demaud possesrioD. Now the Thirty- 
nine Artides are the ke3^ to the ÄngUean Univer- 
sities, and in reality, are therefore demanded : and 
yet we are assured that this has nothing to do with 
the question I 

From the abolition of the Test Oaths, so all-per- 
vading a chauge would take place, that Auglicanism 
(aa such) would find itself excluded, as its adver- 
sary was before. The spirit now animating the 
Universities, driven from its ancient body, would 
fly away to some other abode, where it might amal- 
gamate with other spirits and other elements: in 
piain words, it would suffer Annihilation.* 

If we have reduced the question to its true aud 

* [It certainly a|>pean to me now. Hie last he caDs as- 

that the habit of comparing nihilation ci tiie Umversities, 

Corporation;* to living men (or and their consent to it a 

rather, to irrational animals, suicide ! Why does he not 

moved by iastinct aloiie) ieads hold them to have been anui- 

oor ezocuent Author into nuuny hiktod at the RefonnatioD ?— 

fallades. To aigue with him OH They surely have more vitality 

his o\\T\ ground, might \vp not than this would imj)ly. 'Hie 

refer to the title ptigc of this whole biu?!;* of the argument ap- 

book, and ask why he regards pears to me utterly unsound. 



the Univenities nm and the The indhridaals who are mem- 

Univerritiee /mar eniuries ugo hen of a Univenity are also 

as the very same? He seems members of a Nation, and the 

to have a profound conviction University exists for the Nation 

of their identity : yet the change and for the world, not these for 

of doctrine brought in at the it. When the good of the latter 

Reformation, is not greater than reqn i re s , they ought to he wiU 

ooidd ensue fi-om bringing in ling to mo&tf or to "annifai- 

the maaa of finglish DiMentera late " it.] 
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simple meaning, uamely, the existeuce or non- 
eidsteiioe of the present Anglican UmTersities ; if we 
fturther oonaider the importance of the Umyenities 
to the Church aucl to the Party ; our further inves- 
tigations can präsent hut little difficulties. We will 
not attempt to stir np that whole chaotie mass of 
narrow-mindedness and ignorance^ error, weakness 
and hypocrisy, which would pretend that there are 
no such oonflictiDg tendendes, which, in the canse 
of ''to he or not to he** fight for every foot of 
ground, spiritaal and material ; or, that it is only 
an idle game. Nor do we need here to eatahlish 
the dnty of the UniveraitieB to wield agamst their 
foes such weapons as right and custom bave put 
into their hands. They are surely at liberty, in 
self-presenration,* to disann, to banish, to eztirpate 
them. We speak of those only who openly avow 
their intention of themselves occupying that place, 
which others now hold.* 



f 361. Whai L^al Ciaims have reUffiaus DUsidents 

on the ümoerHties f 

The next qnestion to he asked is: to what gronnds 
of justification these demands appeal ? Is the right 
to which they lay claim, a positive, and oon- 
stitntional one? Are they to be satisfied withont 

the violation of well-acquired rights ? To these 
questious a negative reply must of necessity be given. 

* See Note(lOl) Rttheend. 
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The preceding history has safficiently shown^ that 
the final arrangements, which were made at a later 

period than the Reformation, reeeived a valid legal 
sauction; and if any one chooses to appeal to a 
State of things earlier than the Reformation, he will 
have also to deuy the legality of nnmerous other 
resolts affecting either the State or the rights of 
individnals. Bat no one thinks of such a thing — 
and least of all, those who come chiefly nnder onr 
consideration here. 

Bat in arresting oor Steps at the Reformation, 
we most see that the rights of Catholics, Dissenters, 
Unitariaiis, Jews and Mahometans, stand on the 
same footing towards the Universities as towards 
the AngUcan Charch itself. They have as little 
eqoitable or rational claim to partidpate in the cor- 
porate life of the Universities and the Colleges, and 
in tbeir stipends and endowments^ as in the Charch 
benefices, Charch boildings or the ceremonies of its 
divine Service. The idea of that sort of public na- 
tional establishment, which some would surrepti- 
tioosly sabstitate for that which exists, is wholly 
inadmissible, and in fact has no sense whatever. 
Neither in the foundation* nor the further develope- 
ment of these cojrporatkns; ndther in the mind of 

* [ If he will refer to the adaptation of the Universities, as 

*' foundation/' it must be re- fiATiONAh establiskments, to the 

membered« that tke rtprewentu» State of tks Natioit ; the ezitt- 

Hves of the despoiled Roman mg order b one of legalized 

Catholics stiil live. Unless there but immoral ?poliation, bringing 

iB a validity in the argument, guilt oa each new geaeration.] 
which juatifiefl o succestive 
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the founders (as far as can be known) nor in that 
of any after-benefactors, was such a meaning, des- 

tination and extension given to tluin. Such a 
Dotion is totally foreigii to the history of the 
institutions. Before the Reformatioii, they were 
intended merely for the promotion of Gathotie edn* 
catioiij as establishments which were to forin an 
integrant part of the National CathoUc Church* 
The Reformation and all later fonndations, benefec- 
tiofis and regulations, transferred every thing almost 
unchanged^ to the Auglicau Church. And altbough 
(as is the case in the Church itself) the ecdesiastical 
cbaracter has become less prominent in the Aca- 
demic Corporations« and in a formal, .legal sense 
may have been perhaps eztingiüshed ; yet, both 
spiritnally and materially, they are still an integrant 
part of the Church. This is distinctly seen, from 
the clerical natore* of the CoUege-Feliowships. For 
as [most of the] CoUege-Fellows are ordered by 
their Statutes to take Holy Orders [after a certain 
length of time], the majority of the CoU^e-Fellows 
and therefore of the [resident] members of the 
Universities mnst be of the clerical order. Against 
this historical and legal fact, what avails vaguef 

* See Note (102) at theend, bowever cotiidy to ooofband 

in Opposition to this. j^riNtite property, owned by an 

t [Our Author is discu?sing the individuiU, und property held 

legality of the sy^tem. Aguiuät only in trust by a corporate body, 

mtek an aigmaent, to ''dedaim whieh h ciannrithar afienate nor 

abont tolerance " would be very bequeath. I know that there is 

absurd : such declaination is* an important truth in the State- 

directed to the moral, not to ment, that all lakdkd property 

the legal question. He appears is sthctly held on Trust ; but 
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declamation about tolerauce aud the rights of Citi- 
zens? No well-acqnired right or property, like 
this, call be, in whole or part, given over to a third 
party^ except by au act of spoliation : — that is to 
say, unless the possessor ireely consents, or is be- 
come unworthy of possesring it. 



5 352. Whcther the present Unhersities are them- 
selves absoluteljf unwarthjf to hold possesswn. 

The last remark leads to a second questioD. 
Althoogh no elaim founded in Law or Right can 
be adduced for the abolition of the Test Oaths, 
can it be put upou any higher moral grounds? 
Certainly not^ unless the most ccHiyincing proofii 
be given of the absolute nwral and reU^ums 

tbat iB not here to tlie purpoae. üeqinreit wfaen thejr were ao» 

Certain it is, that no man has by quired by an act. to imitate which 

nature the power to tie up lands he declarcs would be unconsti- 
and hüU!?es to be used after Iiis tutional, if not illegal, spoliation. 
death as he pleases : the State His language abo thiuughout 
€reait$ and dafenda tliia right nnfidily impuea, diat it ia oom- 
under conditiooa impoied hy iU monly jnopoaed by Univeraity 
seif. In the case in point, the Ileformers to take nway the pro- 
State has nctually exerci^od the pcrty from the individuals who 
right of reversing the Fouuders* are in the enjoyment of it. 
Will« ; and it would be as legal. Uns waa done on> every former 
aa oonatitiitiooal, yes, and aa nvolation; bat Idoabtwhetfaer 
righteous, (if done withrighte- the most laliidenemyof the Uni. 
0U9 intcntions.) to modify or to versities has proposed or wished 
abolish. as it was to ennct, the this. — Whether any change at 
Bubscription of t]ie Hiirty-nine all i« desirable, is quite a dif- 
Artidea aa a prerequirite fbr Isrent queation : uie present 
holding Fellowships. It is really remarks refer to the l^gal and 
very prepostcrous in our Author constitutional ride of the aub- 
to call die ezisting interests wU ject.] 
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wortlUessnes8 of the* Church ; of which they ai« 
ways were, and still are, the scientific organs. The 
RELATivELY higher Worth of some other, Christian 
or UQ-Christiany po^tive or n^ative, System, wonld 
not be enongh to justify the snpreme power in com- 
mitting a spoliatiout [eine Spoliation] in favor of 
it, as a ineasure of " Higher Policy/' Aceording 
to English notions of rigfat, such an idea would not 
oocur to any one : and even those wbo call for such 
measures, uever attetnpt to mount| up to the level 

* [Unless the Church means being (in a manl aense) abso- 

the Clergy, this not to the lutely worthless, oun^ht to be 

point; forthe/fliVy of thf Church eminent in intellectual and mo- 

are not called to subscribe to ral excellence ; — which, in fine. 

tlie Thurty-niiie Articks. See reoeiTe spedal immunities, spe- 

Note (101) for further lemaiin.] cial pxhdeges and honon, tpe- 

t [If the right be, as our Au- cial reverence, on the premiiiq^ 

thor will have it, that of private tion of such exceÜcnce I] 
property, the worthlessness of X [^Vhat practical inconsist- 

the owner, — absolute or rela- ency of conduct is herc imputed 

tive, — ha8nollfam([^todowithit. to ( Piaaenting ? ) advenazieB of 

Tlie absolute worthlessness of a the Univernties, I cannotmider- 

drunkard would not justify (ac- stand : so vague is the hmgua^. 

cording to English notions) the But I do undcrstaiul that ita 

spoUatioQ of his estates. If natural, and pcrhaps its only, 

however the lislit be liimt of a meaning is. to impute to them 

Cwpoirathn onfy» a refonn ol it penmuü etvetütgt after Univer- 

bj tb» Supreme Power is mo- sity wealth. üuny enemies of 

rally justifiablc, — for the gene- the Church are no doubt ani- 

ral benefit and without indivi- mated by envy and spite ai^ainst 

dual infliction, — without any her : they desire to tread down 

refarenoe to the question of her pomp and her wealtii, firam 

worthleMneaa. If tliia is tme of mere batred that ehe » ao 



local Corporations, how much and so proud. But not even the 

morc of central ones? — ofthose, smallest fraction of the basest 

in whose endowments every covets her wealth for themselves, 

family of the kingdom may have in wbich few indced could 

an intarest, by t£e wiU of Bene- dream of perBonaUy partaking. 

ftetara and Testators ; — in In tnith, common avaiice is not 

whosc well - being the whole spiritual and intense enough to 

kingdom is intimately con- move masses of men. Up^ t6p 

cerned ; — which, so far f rom ix9^^ fft $ 6 u o s tlptrtu} 
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of such traiurcendental foUies^ in order to justify 

their covetings. But it is nevertheless precisely on 

• this quarter that tbe greatest danger of the Univer- 

sitieslies. For that which is not ezpressly demanded 

or jnstified on this ground, may yet on this gronnd 

sooner or later take place, unless the Uuiversities, 

and the Church to which they belong» make üx 

more dearly visible than they have yet done, in the 

face of their adversaries, that they are superior to 

them, or at least equal, in religious merit, autbority 

and right. This is withont any doubt the weakest 

point, — properly speaking, the foul spoty — in the 

cause of the Uuiversities : and ou that accouut it is 

a sabjeet that we must enter into with the more 

strictness. 
* 

f 353. What is realfy the Weak Point of the Uni- 

versities. 

The Universities are most assuredly authorized 
in not looking on their adversaries as their judges» 
or taking as their own their views of the religious 
fouudations of a really excellent, spiritual, and reli- 
pons life. But at the same time, the law dictatetl 
by their own better feelings, their natore, and thdr 
vocation, the accomplishment of which they them- 
sehes look upon as their own task, — this law, we 
say, they are in dnty boond to fulfil : and according 
to this law, they certainly come uiider a very heavy 
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jttdgmeDt.* The essential piinciple of life in their 
whole spiritnal and scientific sphere is the general 

aiid positive Christian Faith, that has developed 
itself under the parücolar form of the Aoglican 
ChoTch. Upon the maintenance, colture and dis- 
semination of these doctriiies rests their whole 
existence accordiug to its special aud particular 
nature, bat upon this dep^d also their whoie 
higher authority and right to an independent cor- 
porate existence, and, in so far again, their formal 
appreciation and recognition from withont. It 
may be asked how mnch or how llttle of intellectnal 
eulture and extended intellectnal activity, — (rela- 
tively subordinate, yet in themselves Tery important 
matters,) — they may have been obliged to sacrifice 
for the preservation of spiritual life, that palladiuni 
of their existence. But this question we must not 
here endeavour to solve, as it can only be treated 
in its general form, and tben becomes one of the 
most difficult questions connected with men and 
things in England. If however the Engiish Uni- 
▼ersities were able to jnstify themselves ibr what 
is wanting in the comprehensiveness or freedom of 
their scientific agency, by appeaiing to thdr effi- 
cacy upon the field of the Christian religion; if 
they were able boldly to assert that they had 

* [Although there is much in I annex this note, merely lest, 

this seetion whidi dissatisfiet alter my remarics on his fctmer 

me, it is too large and perhi^s reasonings, my sileiioe iii^;ht 

too difficult and too ])aiiiful a here seem to be an aoqiliesocnoe 

subject here to enter upon. And in Im deductions.] 
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preserved the living spring of Christian doctrine 
confided to them by the ReformatioD iu all its un- 
troubled purity, and life-bestowing power, and that 
they really led the youth committed to their charge 
to driuk at this stream; theu iudeed they would 
have no need to tremble before any tribnnal baman 
or divine — then indeed naigbt tbey listen in silent 
contempt to all the trivial, absurd and dishonest 
clamor around them about intoleranee, &e. Un- 
happily it is not so. All that we have said before 
respecting the inadequacy and unsuitability of the 
academic regulations for the promotion of religious 
and theological education, in the last oentnry» we 
can nnfbrtnnately only repeat (penerally speakin^) 
with regard to the present day also.* 

* Instead of entering into con^entional llght, and tiiat a 

further cxplanations upon this sort of vague Deism, a 5e?/"-rom- 

point, I will only call upon those placent justification, is the true 

who doubt the truth of this ground of their whole tcndency, 

aocuaation to examine into tiie in contradistinction to which the 

modm Englitk lUeniwrt npon rq^arding and faUowing tlie 

this sulgeot with oare : nor do I myitenea of Onistianity in 

at all mean such authors as serioii)» solemn conviction, is 

boast of their modern enlighten- lookid uj)on as extravagance, 

ment : I speak of course of such fanaticism, or eveu objectionabie 

as fiüm their whde poflatiim entfanaiaBni. AU tUs oertatnfy 

belong to the principles of M does not exdude an infimty w 

England, and to the Anglican what is good and great in a 

Church and Party. It will be moral or even rehgious point of 

found every instant that the es- view : but when we ask after 

aeooe of Christianity, thb sin- the oae thing needful we find 

FULKBB8 OF MAN aiid THB BB- Dot evoi th« poeitive simple 

9BVFnoir»is taken in a mere gennofit. 
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f 354. Grounds fct Hope and ahsoiute Necestü^ qf 
a Religiaus BegmeroHün ofthe ümoersiHes, 

There can be no doubt that some progress has 
taken place also ou tbe spiritual side of the Umver- 
flities. We need scaroely to mention how very In- 
timately and nmltifarioosly thor movements are 
connected with those of the Anglicau Church in 
general : and conaequently it is neither sarprinng, 
nor can it be donbted, that the evident signs of a 
deeper regeueration, which burst forth here and 
there in the Church and reanimated the senseieas 
corpses, have evinced themselves at the Univeraties 
also. But even the peculiar cbaracter of many of 
these reactionary movements, (such for iustauce as 
the qnasi-Catholic tendency in Oxford,) ahows bow 
deeply and widely spread tiie eril still is. In tmth, 
all uuprejudiced witnesses upon the subject agree, 
that there prevails at the Universities, as in the 
Chnrch to which they belong, a want of Christian 
faith^ of intiiuate knowledge of fuiidaraental truths 
of Christiauity, or at all events a want of livefy 
fidthy a oonfusion and levelling of ideas, a dry fbr- 
mality, a sort of moral self-justificatioii or negli- 
gence, a complete predominance of the material 
and political interests of the Church, and a reck- 
less worldly-mindedness connected with it. And 
although matters luay iu truth not be so bad as 
they were, the position is nevertheless infinitely 
more difficult and requüres an infinitely greater 
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power of resistance ; a power, the foontain-head of 
which is still covered with refbse, so troubled iii its 

purity that but few members can refresh themselves 
at its souroe. It is this inci^ease of difficolties that 
18 the retributioii of the Church, brought aboQt by 
its own sins of commission or Omission. If the 
enemies, who fifty years ago swarmed round the 
Chureh in bat small and weak flights, have no w 
grown into dense armies, daily increasing and 
threatening her incessantly on every side: the 
Chnrch is chiefly herseif to blame, since ahe has 
not been able to keep her own partizans in the 
common accord of spirit and love with her, much 
less to beat down her enemies or win over the wa^ 
▼ering. That for some time past improyement has 
commeneed, is undeniable : whether, as so often 
happens^ it be too late, the end alone can show. 
8honld this be the case, one or more of the other 
forms of Christianity dereloping itself either at the 
cost of the old Church, or side by side with it^ may 
seem calied npon to stand in its place asacompen- 
sation to Christianity and to the people : the dnty 
of the Anglican Church itself however can only be 
to fight for its existence down to the last moment. 
Bnt in order to carry on this fight with honor, if 
not to gain the victory, a self-imposed regeneration 
is necessary, which must proceed in an essential 
degree from the Universities. In &ct, npon this 
very field every deeply infloencing and efiective 
movement must have its scientific roots^ iu order to 
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pursue its way successfally ia the circles of higher 
coltivatioii, where the adverse party are so fond ctf 
giving theinselves the airs of having the monopoly 
in learning. It foUows that while the religious life 
18 reformed^ the theological stodies must be re- 
fbrmed also, — or rather created : stodies for whic^ 
the Anglican Church has, dowu to the present time, 
never, m fieust, possessed any iiistitution either at 
the Universtties or elsewhere«* We cannot here 
discuss how the new regulations iieeded would be 
made to harmonia» with the cid ones, or what re- 
peals would become essential. This is an entirely 
practical question, to solve which a far more cor- 
rect knowledge of facts is ueeded than we could 
presame ourselyes to possess. It would however 
be principally neoessary to ascertain how far the 
existing regulations are unsuitable in themselves, 
and how far they have been crippled or perverted 
by want of a right spirit and a right understanduig 
in their application. This remark would more 
especially apply to the question of the academic 
divine Service, which in its present State is a source 

* It must however be expressly both in itself and symptom — 

mentioned, tiiat a mach greatar thcwe tüto of the ProfesMr of 

and most beneficial mi{NilBe has Helnew are attended vciy dili- 

been given in this matter, e^pe- g-ently. One cause of this may 

cially at Oxford, althougli only be that inost of the liisliops 

wiUun the last four or five yeara ; demand testinipnials of the at- 

Imt at all eventa aufficiaitty to twiclanoe of theae lectures be» 

be ranailced and acknowledged fore admitfäng to orden. [At> 

even by the adverse party. Not tendance on the Theologica] 

only are the lectures of the Pro- licctures was ahvays demarulcd : 

fessors of TlieologA', I)ut what is attendanc?e o!» the lk'l)rew Lec- 

a matter of much importauce tures, ueithcr wa^ uor ii*.} 
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of scandaloos and reckless condoct; be the fault 
in the Statntes, or from the manner in which they 

are enforced^ or from tbe want of spirit, iife and 
feeling in their exerclse.* 

As fbr the scientific aide of * the matter, there are 
unquestionably many ways that offer themselves, 
into which we caniiot examine here. Whatever be 
the path choaen — whether it be a more complete 
and better adapted Organization of the Theological 
Facolty» or the foundatiou of Theological Semina- 
rieSy for which the preaent Colleges might either 
serve in a material sense as the fittest models, or 
preseut a stem upon w hich this more noble offshoot 
might be grafted — at all events it will be necessary 
dearly to establish the connexion of Theology with 
the geueral developemeut of leariiing. 

give my most confident testi- 
mony, that the Performance of 
Divine Service in the Oxford 
Chapels, (aa far as I ever wit- 
neaaed it, in die ooime of eigbt 
years,) is extemally as decorons 
as in ordinary Farish ChmelMt. 
Of course, no conceivable regi- 
men cau make readers or hearers 
affect a devotioH which they 
have not, — either in Chapd or 
in Churcb» — and if it could, it 
would be so rauch tbe worse. 
But I do not remember ever to 
have witnessed any thing posi' 
bad and acandaloiis : and 
to tbe aame effect I find tbe 
testimony of others to be, wbo 
are quite indiapoaed to Cant.] 



* I neitiier can nor wül refer 

to any indivndual testimony in 
this rispcct, casy as it would be 
to me. I can only repeat, how- 
ever» that whoe?er deniea this 
point« — the flagitiona behaving 
aa if this dry corapulsory opus 
operatum of chapel service were 
all in all, — can do so only (upon 
the most charitable supposition) 
from tiM atrangest bündmeaaand 
idf-deoeption. Whether my 
blame is* dictatcd by prejudicc 
on my owu i)iu:t, and di.«like to 
the Anglican Church, especially 
at the Univenities, may be de- 
dded by any Ahnm^ mpartial 
jadge. [I cannot say whether 
our Author vnH couut me an 
impartial judge; but 1 freely 
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$ 355. Great Qtiestion to be pondered hy the Uni- 
versiHes; eoncemin^ the need of Freedom 
to the Leamed neolo^ian. 

I regard it as a fondameiital axiom, that Evan- 

gelical Doctriue must be preserved w ithin the 
Universities at ai^ priee ; so that the only mquiry 
on this head is, conoerning the most effectoal means 
of preserviii^ it. It benomes then most necessary 
above all to decide, from what cause its greatest 
daDger Springs : whether it realiy lies in permitting 
unbounded freedom to the progress of learning, or 
whether still worse is not to be feared from the 
cramping and fettering System, which is wont to 
cripple, or even to poison, the noblest powers and 
the best impulses, far more effectually than it im- 
pairs the nseless or nozious ones. It needs con- 
sideration, I say, whether that system, and those 
views and feelings ou this subject, which have 
hitherto predomiuated within the Universities, ought 
not to be looked on as among various evils the 
greatest. 

This is, it is true, a questiou, the diöiculty of 
which is eqnalled only by its importance; and 
noüiing is more ridicalons or more disgosting 

than the flippancy* with which it is auswered or 

♦ [Flippancy is an accusation disembarrasses itself of our Au- 

easily made, and quite irrefuta- thor's doubts ; and which boldly 

ble : since it rcfcrs mori' to the cries, that Chrij^tian Tnith can 

manner than tu Uie matter of a get nothing but damage from 

sentiment. But it may be Faith, Acts of Fko&unent to enibroe it. 

retiier than Flippancy, which Littte^Eedlh ia hanwaed bj ten 
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looked npon as long ago decided, by those precisely . 
who trouble themselves not in the least, and who 
are devoid of all tnie imderstandingy as to that point 
which is here prindpally conoerned; namely the 
preservation of the positive Clements of Christianity. 
Were the experience that has beeu as yet amassed^ 
allowed to decide, the cfaoice, althongh difficalt, 
could scarcely be long doubtful. For there is at 
all events a suffieieiit, if not a very great, preponde- 
rance^ in favor of the freedom of teaehmg. There 
is no denying that'among ouTselves the almost en- 
tire freedom in the dev elopemeut of learning upon 
this field, has prodaoed every kind and degree of 
baeksliding, secession and enmity to the facts and 
fandamental doctrines of Christianity ; the weakest 
as well as the most powerfal errors : until in later 
times felsely iamed art** appears ready to pnt 
itself forward under the couiiterfeit banner of 
Christianity, as an abomination of desolation in 
the holy place** Galling itself God. These more 
dangerous and degenerate tendencies of the mind 
and soul are not to be found in England^ and ap- 
pear up to the present time to be pecoliar to the 
German spirit : perhaps becanse the German spurit 
alone has vvithin itself all the impulses of the highest 

tfaooBand anxknis questions. himMlf oomet to the same con- 

when it bep^n^ to deal mth clusion, it is rather hard that 

others as it would be deall with : he should be offViuicd that 

aud theo, too often, it cries out, others have reached it by a 

tliat duMe who have moie fiuth ahoiter out. if the eye be sia- 

«leiaih« ahaUow» flippant, &c. gle, the whole body Is liill of 

Hut after all, as aar Author light.] 
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Spiritual cultivatioD, and the principle corruptio ojt^ 
timi fit pesdma^ Stands good here also. Bot it 
would be a great error to measnre the entire danger 
to religio!! by that alone. The subtle and violent 
poison b too concentrated and Heut too little diifiised 
hitherto to become dangerons to mauy : onless in- 
deed it were to be spread about by the Omuipotence 
of the State, and thus given as daily food.* The 
greatness of the nun and mhbish which has heaped 
itself up arouud the rock of the Church, and 
threatens to overwhelm it, is with us a completely 
analogons resnlt of the same canses, that in Eng- 
land have prodüced the same eflfect : and it wonld 
searcely be worth the trouble to calculate the small 
difference in the extent of the devastation. An 
essential difference however is manifest, in the con- 
dition of that which still resists the devastation — 
namely the sound seed within of Christian doctrine 
and Christian life : and in this respect the compa- 
risou turiis out decidedly to our advanUige. For 
as we are not led astray by the external appearances, 
(which in England conceal the decay and weakness 
within,) we may proclaim with joy, that the seed 
within is with us far warmer and more vigorous 

* And even then it is not fipee Knowledge, its right and 

Kkely that it would retain its justification a.« rci^ird- the Faith, 

nature : it would more proba- and the pmctical reciprocai o|)e- 

bly — to judge by the proofs we ratiou betweeu the two : nor do 

hm befoie us — beoome by I need to point out in what way 

being made populär, mere com- I have amved at my lecognition 

num Rationalist ratsbane. I of the right and authority of 

cannot here entcr into any cx- I/onrnin|; to as widc an extcnt as 

planations as to the principle of anyof thosjcwhograntuonctuthe 
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and füll of life and spirit than in England, and far 
more richly blessed with tfaat power, whicb not 
only resists the corruptiou and decay, but is able to 
attract all that is dead aroond and to warm it into 
life.* And are we to suppose that this advantage 
has been gained by us only in spite of our greater 
freedom in learning. Ought not Christiauity to 
have foond and atill to find in knowledge at least 
as powerfal weapons as its enemies ? Ought it not 
to be the more convinced of the necessity of these 
weapons in tbe present fight, sinoe their enemies 
cannot be sbnt out firom nsing them, either with us 
or in Enscland ? It is to be hoped, that before long 
these matters will be maturely deliberated both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that they will not be 



FUth, and who act as if the whole 

affair were easy and simple. 
But, independently of other dis- 
crepancies which exist not in 
* tlie lesult, but in the path to it, 
I muat bring forwaxd one point 
at least. People appear, on 
many hands, to l>elicve that it 
is a matter of course that the 
Univeraities should enjoy \^t- 
fect and nnqnalififtd fifeedom in 
teaching t — tiiat this is at all 
events T\.jvs qucesitum ever since 
and in consequence of the De- 
formation. It is fortunate how- 
evcr fiv the cause, that the 
Claim to this freedinn has a 
higher moral support : as the 
Reformers for two centuries 
knew as Httle about it as Ca- 
tholics during the Middle Ages. 
[TVue: tt is a trite remark« that 



the individual Reformers with 
few exceptions, desired Freedom 
for themselves, but denicd it to 
others. Our Author however 
mif^tw*— the argtmient. It is 
urged, that the Reformation 
cannot be justificd at all, unleaa 
it is Willing to go f arther.'] 

* Tliere are many persons 
among our Christian host, and 
more espedally of the dergy, 
who are acquainted witli Eng- 
land only from books and news- 
papers ; and being the best 
intentioned people in the world 
aie perfeelly deceived by the 
formaHties of England, sudi as 
the much be-praised observance 
of the Sabbath-day, &c. It is 
not my place, however, to teach 
them better. 
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decided withput a fundamental review of the ezpe- 
rienoe of othen ; — a prerequiäte for self-improTe- 
mc iit which unhappily has as yet been so entirely 
neglected. 

4 355. As Um^ as the mallest MinorUy maintaitu 
even m form the ArticUs and the Creed^ a Par-^ 

liamentary Reform would he Political Rohbery 
and Murder, 

In what we have said w ith regard to the heavy res- 
ponsibility incnrred by the EngUsh Chorch (wfaich 
in the more extended sense ineludes the eommii« 
nity) and by the Universities, we must not for a 
momeat be underetood to mean, that a true Refom 
m this regpect coold or onght to come from with- 
OUT. Heavily as the Church aud the University 
may have sumed, they can never be denied to have 
the will, the power, the means, and the right to 
uudertake a self-reform, iis long tis they have not 
expressiy, and as a Corporation, renounced their 
Articles and their Creed. As long as the small- 
BBT MTNOBiTT momtoms this pasithn, bvbn onlt 
FORM ALLY, it cau uot be* thrust out without violence 
and spohatim. Bat as long as among thIs minority 
there still exists (and of that there can be no donbt) 
any life and spirit of its Creed, no one ought to 
despair of the regeneration of the rest, of the 

♦ [No one dreams, now-a-days, of thrusting out indinduals. Tbe 
g^neral question, I have discussed in part in Note (101).] 
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leavening of the whole mass. And least of all can 
we admit that the powere of the State, (among 
whom the adverearies of the Chnrch exercise a 
preponderatiug iuiiueuce,) are authorised to Start 
irom an unfavorable presappodtion, dangerous both 
to the rights and to the existence of the Ghareh. 
Whatever name might be given to such proceedings, 
it would after all be at bottom bat a spoliation — 
a political robbery and mnrder. 

$ 356. Nbw Idterary InsHtutums in Greai BrUain, 

It wonld be injustice, however, to the powere of 

the State, aud to the honorably minded adversaries 
of the Univereities, generally speaking, to soppose 
that their views were of this natnre, or that they 
had auy fixed preconceived plan of the kind. Even 
the abolitioü of the Test Oaths, (which would as- 
snredly be the most certain step to that end,) is 
not at all eonsciously regardcd in this light by the 
greater part of those who urge this measure, and 
more especially by the academie minorities. At all 
events, there is no donbt that along with that 
parasitical principle whioh would willingly satisfy 
its appetite at another's table, more honorable and 
independent impalse exercises its inflnence. In 
tmtb, the question : " Why then de not you, your- 
selves* foimd Uuivereities that would exactly meet 

* [Yet 8ee how mildly the Monks, (§. 234) to whom this 
Authordealt with the Mendioant quetCkm might Iwve been w 
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your üwn wauts aud wishes, if the old ones do 
ttnt you DT are sbut upon you ? " is too 
one iiot to be instantly asked on many 
would ueed no proof, to us Germans at least, that 
a few Universiües more iu Euglaud >vould 
too mach. And as far as this point ia couMMild 
it is with sincere pleasure that we are able to turn 
to the really houorable side of the Opposition 
the finglish Universities, and notice the nu 
altogether worthy of the character and power «IT 
the English nation, in which so many very distin- 
guished men have been using their best endeavoiB 
in different parts of England to bring into life new 
institutions for education of the higher order, in 
which the faults, that are blamed in the old Uni- 
versities, may be avoided» their deficiencies supplied, 
and their fetters tfarown aside. And, in fact, theae 
are not the only attempts which here deserve hono- 
rable mention: many other recent undertakinga 
promote the same ends in other ways. Aboye all 
we ought to notice the ncwly adopted general 
Scientific meetings/ the idea of which the English 
have taken from ns : for» as the old Universities 
have taken part in them in the persona of many 
of their most distiuguished members^ we may be 
jnstified in hoping that it may p^haps be the 
means- of effecting a oompromise honoraÜe to all 

justly put. In the same spirit, In §. 335, lic declares that this 

a man wlio complains of injus- is not tLc voice of Humauity 

tioeh&the law« may.be julosd: bnt of Fbrty.] 

"Wliy do not you emigiale?" * [TheBiuTniiAssbciAnoH.] 
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the parties concerned. 8hoiild tbis, bowever, not 

be the case, we can ouly congratulate all upon the 
results of a battle fought witb such w eapons and 
npon sach a field, in which m any case the interests 
of Science will win. 

All this, however^ is as yet too much in the bud to 
admit of any fartber notice from us. So also do tbe 
new Colleges and Universities at London and* Dnr- 
ham, aud elsevvhere,t lie beyond the sphere of our 
task. But we may yet add, that althougb the re* 
snlts have hitherto been generally behuid the pro- 
mises and expectations, yet each has undeniably its 
own peculiar excellencies^ and lawfal pretensions, 
and no mipre|adiced penon can refhdn from offenng 
np tbe «ncerest wisbes for tbenr weü doing and pros- 
perity. Nor do we intend, in any way, to condemn 
altogether the govemment plan [of the new London 
Uniyernity] wbich is connected with London Uni- 
versity [College], and with the modeni bureau- 
cratically centralized State -System in England. 
It is to be hoped that, by the strength of local 
influences which so characterizes England^ it will 

* [On Durham University, old University System. In Scot- 

■ee Note (102) at the end, land also, where there exiat 

which has been fiuniBhed bj afker aU UniTenitiet that aie 

Mr. H. Longnevflle Jones.] notoriously in want of a reform, 

t A little werk cntitled " Plan thoughts have been entcrtained 

of a University for the town of of founding a new University at 

Manchester, by the Rev. H. Dunbar. Trinity College, Dub- 

longuevOIe Jones," will give a lin, mi^^ht also easily be made 

very good idea of fhe views, and the bana of a yery considerabla 

wishes, and doings of the Aono- Vwremtj, 
rabßif tmaM advenariea of the 

▼OL. II. I u 
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escape the lot of beoo 

State macbinery ; the germ of which it evidently 
bears within itself.* If so, we inay see, as the 
hapipff resnlt, the newly-awakened inteUectoal de- 
mands gratified» withont losing in worldly indiffiBr- 
ence or official ossiücation, the older tendencies and 
eleiiieiitB of religioiis» inteUectual and poUtical life. 
Bat should those institatioiis, which refbse to take 
cognizance of distinctions of creed in the depart- 
ment of erudition, practically prove that no real 
danger is incnrred to the general basis of the 
creeds, and that it is possible to combine the main- 
tenance of rehgion with füll freedom and progress 
of learningy this would be the most likely method 
of breaking down the exclnnveneas of the old 
Universities. 

J 357. Darkness of the ßtture destimf of England. 

How much all this depends upon the geaeral 
oonrse of eraits in Great Britain, mnst be as dear 
to the dllliest eye, as this fdtnre itself is dark to 
the most clear>sighted. Others may decide whether 
democratic innndation will swamp the old Univer- 
sities, with the rest of Old England, in indnstrial 
barbarism ; aud whether, out of this flood, a fresh 
Stratum may not form itself, to become a dam and 
bnlwark to the higher aristocratio soll. Donbtful 

* See Note (103) at the end, for an account of this iMÜtolmi 
by Di. Rothmao, tfae Regiitiar.] 
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as is the destiny of the British Empire, there is 
nothingtoezcladefavorableprobabilities. £ndowed 
with new strength by the smcidal stniggle of its 
opponents, perhaps at a future period the Crown, 
as Head of an active organism» may promote the 
develqpemeiit of the moet varions powers ; exhibit- 
tng a generally diffosed bealth of the System, as 
different as possible from that absolute all-direetiiig 
all-controUing mechanism, — destructive to freedom» 
* eniargement and life, — ^in wbich the ideal of a State 
is sougbt for, aman^ tis» But b^re ends our task. 
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